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THE 


PUBLISHER 


To THE 


R EAD ER 


Eaſi " foreſee that in this cenforious 
and inquiſitive Age two Queſtions 
will be asked concerning the publiſh- 
ng of theſe Sermons, Why no 

ſooner ? or, Why at all? ſince /o many 

come abroad every day that the Age is al. 

moſt oppreſvd with them. To the firſt I 

7 wer, Becauſe I was not at leiſure 

before to reviem them, and to get them 
tranſcribed out of a hand not legible 
enough for the Preſs: To the other, 

"I Az Becauſz | 
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The PUBLISHER 
Becauſe though there be many Sermons 
yet not many ſuch ; whether we conſider 
in them, the uſefulneſs and weight of the 
mai ters treated of; or the ſuitable man- 
ner of bandling them, in «ſtile of ſo much 
clearneſs and cloſeneſs and ſtrength, as 
was fitted ( as be biniſelf was went ta 
wiſh) to the capacity of the weakeſt, 
and the conviction of the ſtrongeſt ; 
or the ſolid or well-pojzed judgment of the | 
Aut hor in points of difficulty ; or laſtly, 
the admirable candour and moderation of 
his temper in matters of difference and 
diſpute. | 55 . 

And ] purpoſely mention his Modera- 
tion, and likewiſe adventure to commend 
him for it; notwithſlanding that this 
Virtue, ſo much eſteemed and magnified 
by wiſe men in all Ages, hath of late been 
aeciaimed againſt with ſo much ca and 
fercereſs , and jet with that good grace 
and confidence , as if it were uot only uo 
Virtue, ut even the ſum and abridgment 
A all Vices. T ſay, not mit hſtanding all 
this, I am ſtill of the old Opanion, That 
moderation is 4 Virtue, 474 one of the 
peculiar ornaments and advantages of 
the excellent conſtitytion of aur Chureh,, 
and muſt at laſi be the temper of ber 


Members , «ſpecially the Clergy. Fever 


to the RE A DER. 

we feribuſh intend the fim eſtabliſnnen 
of this Chareh, and 4d not induſtriouſty 
deſſen by cheriſbing heats and diviſions 
among our ſelbes, to let in Popery it theſe 
„„ 3 
A, to the Author himſelf, I cauud 
fotbear out of 4 generous indionation 1 
fee the aſbes of ſo worthy 4 Ma trample 
upon, to take notice of 4 very ſlight , 
an, I think , unjuſt che, ge 


Adtiquitates Univefſitatis Oxöhien- 
ſis; whether by the Author of that Book," 
of by ſom ot her Hand, is virioufly ve. 
porled, and I an riot curions to Know.” 
The former part” of the Chiratte if 
chtifly malt op of intvidlous reflection 


| 155 in 4 life Book entituled, lltoxia 


upon his carriahe\, and the eirtun ances 


of his' condition in the late Times ; in all 
which, becauſe I did not then know him, 
Thave him tobe vindicated or ctaſur d by 
thoſe who were witheſſes of his whole 
behaviour and temper in that time, The 


Later part of it conſiſts of flat and i. 


faviour d 'cimmendations;, 4, That” he 
was Philoſophiz & Mathenticic® ad- 
dickies, a great Well. willer to 
Phifoſophy and che Mathemäkicks; 
the exatt Character of an Emperick a 
an Aldianack- maker, when theſe tb 
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excellencies happen 10 be in conjunition * 
And then, that to the ſtudy of Divi- 
nity he added eloquentiam incon- 
cionando non contemnendam , an 
_ eloquence in preaching not to be de- 
ſpiſed ; which rhough it be but a very 
cold and fleuder commendation both of 
his Divinity and his Eloquence , yet 1 
muſt own ſomething of kindneſs in it, 
| becauſe there is in good earneſt a ſort of 
Eloquence in Preaching that is to le 
deſpiſed. To finiſh the kindneſs , and 
that nothing might be omitted that might 
any ways caſt an odium upon him, as he 
is placed next before Mr. Hobbs, /o I 
cannot but obſerve in comparing their Cha- 
racters, that there is apparently far leſs of 
envy and detrattion in that of Mr.Hobbs's, 
than in this of the Reverend FRO 7 
for which I can imagine no ot her reaſon but 
this, that Mr. Hobbs was then alive 
to ſpeak for himſelf, but the dead bite 
not. 1 | | 
Upon the whole, it hath often been 
no ſmall matter of wonder to me, whence 
it ſhould come to paſs that fo great 4 


Man, and ſo great a lover of Mankind , 
who had the inclination, the stil, and 
the opportunity to oblige ſo very many, 
and was ſo highly valued and 9 


to the READ ER. 
by all that knew: him, ſhould !yet have 
the hard fate to fall under the heavy 
diſpleaſure and cenſure of thoſe who 
knew him not : And that he who never 
did any thing to make himſelf one perſonal 
enemy, ſhould have the ill fortune to 
have ſo many. 1 think I may truly ſay, 
that there are, or have been, very few 
in this Age and Nation, ſo well kniwn, 
and ſo greatly eſteemed and favoured, 
firſt by a judicious Prince, and then by 
ſo many Perſons of high rank and quality, 
and of ſingular worth and eminency in all 
the learned profeſſions , as our Author 
WAS. 
And this ſurely cannot be denied him, 
it is ſo well known to many worthy Perſons 
jet living, and hath been ſo often a- 
knowledged: even by his enemies, that in 
the late times of confuſion , almoſt all 
that was preſerved and kept up of Inge- 
nuity and Learning, of good Order and 
Government in the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, was chiefly owing to his prudent - 
conduit and enconragement. Which con- 
ſiderat ion alone, had there been no other, 
might have prevailed with ſome there to 
have treated his memory with at leaſt 
common kindneſs and reſpet. Not to 
do this to the dead, and in Clarafer 
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The PUBLISHER, exc: 
of him that was intended to live to puſte. 
rity, ſeems very hard; and yet I ſhall on. 
. If mike this ſoft reflectius upun ir, That” 
there is no reaaity way for any man' 1d 
bring his own worth into queſtion, than by 
. endeavouring to detratt from the univer. 
| ſally acknowledged worth of other mem 
| Having ſaid this out of juſtice' as well 
[ 24353 frientiſhip to the Author, aud by way of 
| _ neceſſary vindication of him from the en. 
| vy endeavoured: to be raiſed againſt him by 
| | fork in this preſent Ape, I leave theſe 
Diſcourſes of his to juſtify themſetver” 
| and him to Poſterity. eres hl 


John Tillotſon. 
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For be bad reſpe u unto the mehere 
7 reward. a | 


Mongſt the many ce and 
ſeruples which are apt to 
diſquiet the hearts of good 
Men, there are none more 

frequent than thoſe occaſioned by their 

own miſtake, concerning the ſcope and 
ends they aim at. Por when upon an 
impartial enquiry into their own con- 
dition, they find, that which has 
the chief influence upon them in any 
temptation or difficult ſervice is not ſo 
much the deformity of ſin, or the beauty 

of holineſs, as the fear of Hell and che 

hopes of Salvation; this is apt to deject 
them with ſad dose and fears con- 
cerning their own lincerity, asif they 
were 
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were yet only in a mercenary ſlaviſh 
ſtate of c /uregeneracy, and had not in 
> meaſure . attained to thofe filial 
afteQtions which belong to the ſtate of | 
Adoption, And by this means it comes 
to paſs, that they do often needleſly 
diſquiet themſelves, and diſcourage 
others, 

My deſign therefore from the Text, 
is fo to clear up and ſtate the Truth in 
this caſe, as may prevent thoſe miſtakes, 
and the ill conſeqences of them. 

The chief ſcope of this Chapter is to 
ſet forth the nature and the power of 
Faith, The nature of it is deſcribed 
ver. 1. to be the ſubſtance of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not fe een. 
The Power of it is afterwards exempli- 
| fied, by diverſe inſtances out of the 
Old. Teſtament , concerning many 
ſtranye Difficulties and Trials, which 
choſe holy men of Antient times were 
cnabled to undergo, being ſtrengthened 
chiefly by this Grace of Faith. In the 
relation of which, there is an obſerva- 
ble mixture of Examples, ſome of 
leſſer note, with others of remarkable 
eminency , leaſt weak Chriſtians 
might be diſcouraged. at thoſe great 
Examples of Abraham, and J1ſaac, and 
5 Aiaſes; 


— 


on Hebrews XI. 16. 
Moſes ; as being unable ever to imitate 
ſuch patterns. 


Amongſt the reſt of theſe Examples, 
this of Moſes is one of the moſt remark- 


able , and it may juſtly be ſet upon 
Record as a ſtrange thing» that one in 
e 


the heat of Youth , as he was, who 
had always been brought up amid'( 
the delights and favour of the Court, 
and fo by his Age and manner of Educa- 
tion inclined to Pleaſures and Ambition ; 
that ſuch an one ſhould not withſtand- 
ing, prefer the troubles of a Wilder- 
neſs before the Pleaſures of a Court, 
exchange all his honours for the preſent, 
and his hopes for the future, for certain 
reproach and troubles ; refuſing to be 
called the Son of Pharoah's Daughter, and 
chuſing rather to ſuffer afſliction with the 
People of God, And becauſe it might 


be wondered at, upon what reaſon and 


motive he did this; the Text gives us 
an account of it , he had reſpect unto 
the recompence of reward. 

The words will not need much ex- 
plication. They give us an account 


what it was that did chiefly encourage 
Moſes to ſo ſtrange a choice; and that 
was, his belief that he ſhould be a gainer 
by it, his expectation of a reward for 

Bz it. 


5 


Prop. 


aul ſupport themſelves in their difficulties 


The Firſt Sermon, 

it. 'AmiBaere d as Thy du %., 
For he hath reſpect to the recompence of 
reward. There are but two principal 
terms in the Text, the one denoting the 
At, and the other the Ohect. | 

t. The Ad, N, which we 
Tranſlate , he had reſpef to. The word 
ſignifies properly the fixing of his Eye 
with intention, as men uſually do at 
the mark which they aim at. | 

2. The Objeft, warm , the re- 

compence of Reward, The word Reward 
doth not neceſfarily imply Merit, as 
is evident from Rom. 4. 4. Where tis 
ſuppoſed that it may be of Grace; eſpe- 
cially when it refers to the happineſs of 
our future ſtate in Heaven ; which can 
never be ſtrictly deſerved by any work 
that we can do. But it fignifies com- 
monly the beſtowing of any good thing 
before Promiſed, whether out of free 
Grace and Bounty, or by way of Hire 
or Wapes. 8 , 

The Prepoſition I fhall inſiſt upon 
from theſe words is this: 

7 hat it is not only permiſſively lawful , 
, a indulgence allowed unto the infirmity 
o! weak believers, but tis likewiſe neceſſary 
for the moſt eminent Saints, to ſtrengthen 


by 


on Hebrews XI. 26. 
by a ſpecial and particular regard | to the 
recompence of reward, | 

A Point, which in many reſpects 
will deſerve your attention, not being 
ſo commonly treated of, and the gene- 
rality of Men being very apt to miſtake 
about it; and yet a miſtake in this may 
prove of very dangerous conſequence, | 
eſpecially to one that lies under any 
fear or dejection of mind, by putting 
him into an incapacity of receiving any 
comfortable evidence concerning his 
own ſincerity. 
lam not ignorant that this inference 
may ſeem unto many a bold Paradox 
and Miſtake , as being directly againſt 
what hath ſo commonly been aſſerted 
and taught by many others. And there- 
fore I ſhall endeavour to be the more 
wary and conſiderate in the explication 
and proof of it. 

For Explication of it: Tis requiſite 
that the chief terms be cleared and di- 
ſtinguiſhed. 

1. Reward is of two kinds: 1. Tem- 
poral, conſiſting in a freedom from out- 
ward evils, and the enjoyment of all 
thoſe bleſſings which concern our well 
being in this Life: Or 2. Eternal, which 
includes our deliverance from Hell, our 

B 3 en- 
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enjoyment of God, and all thoſe in- 
conceivable joys , which we hope for 
in the Liſe to come, 

2. A Man may W 7 a thing to 
himſelf as his Exd, or Aim, two manner 
of ways, Subordinately, or Principal : 
1. That is a Subordinate end, which 
we deſire, not for it ſelf, but as a means 
for the helping of us to ſomething be- 
yond it. 2. That is a Principal or ulti- 
mate end, unto which all our other pro- 
ſecutions and endeavours are but ſubſer- 
vient means. 

Now to apply theſe diſtinQions to 
our preſent vn pu 

1. Temporal rewards may he the 
ſubordinate end in our Obedience ; and 
therefore are they ſo often propoſed to 
us in Scripture; and for this reaſon, 
Goodneſs bath the Promiſes of this Life. 

2: Temporal reward may at firſt be 
the chief occaſion of mens being con- 
verted, and following Chriſt. The firſt 
reafon which made the Woman of 
Sawaria give ear to him, was her hopes 
to be eaſed of the trouble of coming ſo 
oſten to draw water at the Well. And 
there is no reaſon to doubt, but that 
amongſt thoſe Multitudes which” at 
firſt iollgwed qur Saviour out of by- 
1025 WC 5 


on Hebrews XI. 16. 


ends, ſome out of curioſity to fee: his 
Miracles, others out of want and hun- 
ger to feed upon his Loa ves, others for 
their health that he might cure them, 
there were many that proved true 
Converts. 1 

3. We muſt not propoſe Temporal 
rewards as our chief end; for then we 


| ſhall venture upon any means whereby 


they may be procured, and conſequently 
ſhall be put upon many unlawful cour- 
ſes, which may ſeem more likely to ad- 
vantage our aims in this kind. | 
4. The chief and ultimate end of afl 
our Actions ſhould be the glory of God. 
Since all things are of Him, and through 
Him, tis but reafon they ſhould be 29 


Him likewiſe. As the Apoſtle joyns 


them, Rom. 11. 36. And thus far 1 
ſuppoſe men do generally agree about 
th ispoint. But they do not commonly 
apprehend or conſider, that we do then 
make the glory of God our principal 
end, when we place our chiefeſt hap- 
pineſs in the enjoyment of him. So 
that we are not to look upon his glory 
as any thing abſtracted from, or con- 
trary to our own good, but that wherein 
it conſiſts; God himfelf ( in the phraſe 
ef the Schools ) being our objeftive 

B 4 hap» 
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ha ppineſs: Jam thy exceeding great re- 


ward, Gen. 15. 1. And our own Sal- 
vation, or our enjoyment of him, be- 
ing our formal happineſs ; So that that 
Man who doth principally aim at his 
own Salvation, or the enjoyment of God, 
may properly be {aid to make the glory 


of God his chief and ultimate end; It 


being a vain imagination for us to ſup- 
poſe any other or better way for the 
promoting of his glory, than by our own 
happineſs, which he principally deſigns. 

As for thoſe Caſes which ſome Men 
put, wherein theſe two are ſeparated and 
oppoſed, as if a man ſhould be content 
to be damn d for the promoting of God's 
glory, Sc. It were eaſy to prove that 


they are inconſiderate, preſumptuous 


ſuppoſitions, not without ſuch wild 
inconſiſtencies as are not to be ſuppoſed, 


neceſſarily implying one of theſe two 


abſurdities : Either that the chief end 
of every Man ought not to be his own 
happineſs, or that his happineſs doth not 
chiefly conſiſt in the enjoy ment of God; 
both which are fundamental Principles. 
For the Glory of God is a Relative 


term, and ſigniſies nothing elſe but 


that excellency of his which reſults 
from all his other Attributes, his Mercy, 
* "ou | | - Juſtice, 


i, 


on Hebrews XI. A 


Juſtice, Power, &c. Now which of his At- 
tributes is like to be advanced by ſuppo- 
ſing a Creature that loves him in the 
higheſt degree ſhould be made eternally 
miſerable 2 So then the ſubſtance of this 
laſt concluſion thus explained, is this: 
That as Temporal rewards may be a ſub- 
ordinate end, ſo our Eternal reward muſt 
be the principal end of all our Actions. 

And ſo much briefly ſor the ſtating 
or explication of the Point. As for the 
proof of it from Scripture, it ſeems very 
clear from the Text, wherein we have 
an account of that which enabled Moſes 


for this difficult ſervice, his looking ta 


the reward; now if there had been any 
other aim, which had a greater influence 
and efficacy upon this Action of his, it 
would not ſeem agreeable to the Rules 
of reaſon, that a leſs encouragement 
ſhould be ſet down, as the cauſe of it, 
when there was ſomewhat | elſe upon 
which that effect had a nearer depen- 
dance. FEE . | 
We have another like inſtance to the 

- ſame purpoſe, in this very Chapter con- 
cerning Abraham. It was queſtionleſs 
a hard duty for him to leave his Country 
and his Fathers houſe, to be a Sojourner 
in a ſtrange Land; but that which en- 
K Oe, couraged 


The Firſt Sermon, 
couragod him to obey God in this com- 
mand, was a doxble reward which he 
expected: 1. Temporal, that he ſhould 
receive that place for his inheritance, v. 8. 
2. Eternal, à City that hath Foundations, 
whoſe Builder and Maker is God, v. 10. 

So in the Chapter immediately before 
this, ver. 34. the Apoſtle ſpeaking of 
ſome who are enabled ro take joyfally 
the ſpoiling of their goods , he renders 
this as their chief reaſon that encoura- 
ged them to it, becauſe hey knew in 
themſelves that they had in Heaven a far 
better and a more endarins Subſtance. 
Thar which made St. Paal himſelf to 
eſteem thoſe temporal affliftions to be but 
light and montentany , was the conſide- 
ration of that far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory in the Heavens. 
Upon this ground it is, that our Chriſtian 
Progreſs is ſo often in Scripture com- 
pared unto a Race, where men put forth 
themſelves to the utmoſt , and all for 
the hopes of obtaining a Crown. And 
in reference to this doth the Apoſtle 
profeſs of himſelf, that he did follow 
after, and reach forth, and preſs forward 
ro the mark , that is, he did ſtrain him- 
ſelf with his urmoſt diligence and in- 
duſtry, and all for a price (fo it follows) 


for 


even to ſenſitive Nature, than that it 


may juſtly be queſtioned, whether it 


placing it in the preſent enjoyments of this 
Life, others in the future good things 


on Hebrews XI. 26. 10 


for the price of the higb calling of Go in 
Chirſt , Philip. 3. 12, 13, 14. | 

It were eaſy to cite abundance of Mr. 5.12. 
other Scriptures to this purpoſe, but 1 C. . 
I haſten tothe Reaſons of the point. 4.5. 

1. From that Prime and Fundamen- e. 
tal Law of Nature, whereby every 1 7m 6. 
created thing is by its moſt powerful 19. 
and immediate inſtincts carried out to 
its own conſervation, Nothing is 
more eſſential, not only to rational, but 


ſhould principally ſeek its own con- 
tinuance and well-being , and all other 
things only in order to this: So that it 


be in it ſelf poſſible, or conſiſtent with 
this Principle of Nature, for a Man ta 
love any thing more than himſelf, or 
not for himſelf, upon ſome account or 
other ? It is granted on all hands, chat 
our chief end, our ſummum bonum, is our 
own happineſs : All the. difference is; 
wherein this happineſs doth conſiſt: fome 


of another World ;. one Man is for the 
Court of Egypt, and to be called the Son 
of Pharoah's Daaghter; another will ra- 
ther chuſe Aiction and reproach for the 
1 4 * . 4 . pre- 
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preſent, in expectation of ſome better 
reward afterwards. And though both 
do vaſtly differ about the ſeveral ways 
and means which they propoſe to them- 
ſelves, yet they do and muſt agree in 
the ſame general ſcope and end of 
happineſs. So that according to this 
Principle, to aim chiefly at our own 
well-being, is not only permiſſively 
law ful (as I ſaid before) a thing which 


we may do; nor is it neceſſary only by 
way of precept, being that which a 


Man ought to do as his Duty; but tis 
likewiſe eſſentially neceſſary to our 
very nature; ſo that every Man muſt 
do it, nor can he do otherwiſe. | 
For the clearer explication of this, 
[ ſhall crave leave to remember you. of 
that diſtinction which I have elſewhere 
had occaſion to inſiſt upon, betwixt 
Natural Principles, and Moral Duties, 


1. By natural Principles, 1 mean ſuch 


kind of impreſſions , as are originally 
ſtamped upon the nature of things, 
whereby they are fitted for thoſe ſer- 
vices to Which they are deſigned in 
their Creation: The Acts of which are 
neceſſary, and under no kind of liberty 


of being ſuſpended. Herein did the 


Wiſdom of the Creation conſiſt , that 
45. God 
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God was pleaſed to endue the kinds 5 


of things, with ſuch natures , and 
principles , as might accommodate 
them for thoſe works to which they 


were appointed; And he Governs all 


things by ſuch Laws , as are ſuited 
to thoſe ſeveral natures , which he had 
at firſt implanted in them. The moſt 
univerſal principle . belonging to all 
kinds of things, is ſelf-preſervation , 
which in Man (being a rational Agent) 
is ſomewhat further advanced to ſtrong 
propenſions and defires of the Soul, 
after a ſtate of happineſs, which hath 
the predominancy over all other in- 
clinations, as being the ſupreme and 
ultimate end, to which all particular 
deſigns and actions muſt be ſubſervient. 
2. By Moral Duties I mean, ſuch 
Habits or Actions as are the moſt pro- 
per means for the attaining of this end. 
About theſe we have a liberty of Act. 


ing; to which we are to be induced in 


a moral way , by ſuch kind 'of Argu- 
ments and Motives, as are in them- 
ſelves ſufficient to convince the reaſon. 


So that felt-love, and the propoſing of 
happineſs as our chief end, though it be 


the Foundation of Duty, that Zafis or 


jabſtratum upon which the Law is foun- 
PO rd, -— "an 
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ded, yet it is not properly a moral duty; 
becauſe every Man muſt do it neceſſa- 
rily, nor can he do-otherwiſe. 

Now to ſuppoſe that the Holy and 
Wiſe God ſhould impoſe any thing as 
a duty upon his Creatures, which is 
inconſiſtent with thoſe principles that 
he himſelf bath eie in their na- 
tures, in their firſt Creation, is an 
apprehenſion as abſurd in it ſelf as it is 
unworthy of God. | 

This natural Principle of endeavour- 
ing aſter happineſs, is the Foundation of 
all Moral Duties: For the was moral 
inducement or motive to perſwade men 


to any thing, is to repreſent ſuch a thing, 


as neceſſary to their happineſs; ſo that 
our Obligation to Duty, is from the 
Law of God, but the great motive ta 
it is Love to our ſelves, and a natural 
deſire of happineſs. 2 

2. From the chief ſcope of all thoſe 
promiſes and threats ſo frequent in 
Scripture, which are certainly intended 
for this very purpoſe to excite. and 
quickenus in our Obedience, Now it 
cannot be denyed, but that tis our 
duty to make that the aim and end of 
our actions, which the Scripture it felf 
propoſes to be ſo; namely, to avoid = 

CVI 
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evil and obtain the good therein men- 
tioned: Deut. 30. - 2 
large Catalogue o reies g- 
— — Moſes puts them 
in mind, that he had e leer, the them that 
day, life aud death, bleſſing an dic 
therefore chuſe life, thar thou and thy ſeed 
mayeſt live, & c. upon this account it is 
that ſeveral Precepts in Scripture are 
preſs'd upon us with fo many affecti · 
onate inſinuations taken from the con- 
lideration of our own good : Dent. 5g. 
29. Oh that there were ſuch an heart in 
them, that they would fear me, and keep 
wy Cammandwouts al ways , that 3t might 
Le well with them, and their Children after 
them. And Chap. 6. v. 24 The Lord 
Commanded us ta du all theſe things for oar 
good always, that he might preſerve us 
alive, &c, Now I — it is not only 
lawful, but tis our duty to ſerve God 
upon his own Motives and Encou | 
ments, and to make that a principal 
reaſon and end of our obedience, which 
he himſelf propoſes to us vader thoſe 
Conſiderations. 

3. From the nature of that Principle, 
which hath the chicf influence upon 
the very life and actions of every Re- 
ligious Man, and that is Faith. The 


juſt 
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juſt ſhall live by Faith. As Reaſon is 
the Foundation of all humane actions, 
ſo is Faith of Religious duties. And 
every one under the notion of Juſt or 


Religious, is acted by this principle 


of Faith, as brutes are by Sence, and Men 
by Reaſon, Now Faith, v. 1. is the 
ſubſtance of things hoped for, and the 


evidence of things not ſeen, Where 


among the things hoped for, and not 
ſeen , are clearly meant, the happineſs 
and falvation which we expect here- 
after, the rewards of a better life, which 
Faith doth as really diſcern in the pro- 
miles, as if they were actually preſent 
to the Senſe. - Hence it is, that Salva- 
tion is ſaid to be the end of our Faith, 
receiving the end of your Faith even the 
Salvation of your Souls, 1 Pet. 1. 9. So 


then if all Religious actions be derived 


from Faith, as the main root aud prin- 
ciple of them, and if Faith doth chiefly 
refer to the rewards hoped for, and not 
ſeen, then it muſt needs follow, that 
it is as neceſſary ſor a believer to have 
a principal aim at the rewards, as it is 
for him to live by Faith: And that he 
may as well pretend to be above the life 
of Faith, as to be above the help of 
thoſe encouragements of the W 
* | an 
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and promiſes propoſed in Scripture ; 
and fo far as Faith hath an influence 
upon our Religious actions, ſo far 


_ muſt we reſpect the recompence of 


reward. 

4. From the nature of our Love, 
which is another Principle, whereby 
the Soul is acted and carried on, in 
all its attempts and proſecutions. Now 
the proper object of Love, is not fo 
much that which is abſolutely good 
in in ſelf, as that which is relatively 
ſo to us. And this being rightly un- 
derſtood will give very much light 
unto the chief difficulties about the 


Point in hand: Tis true indeed, there 


are in the Deity, Attributes of ſuch a 
ſuperlative goodneſs, that of them- 
ſelves they do deſerve infinitely more 
than the beſt of our affections; but 
yet they prove affectual to the winning 
over of our love and deſires ſo far 
only, as they are apprehended to be 
convenient for us. And therefore the 
exacteſt Schoolman, who ſpends moſt 
of his time and endeavours in the con- 


templation of thoſe tranſcendent ex- 


cellencies which are to be found in 
the Deity, after all his Studies may 


find his heart as cold and ſtupid , as 


C the 
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the moſt ignorant man. Thele things 
map raiſe s wonder, but not his 4 
eelibns, or in the phraſe of a good 
rvine , they may dazle 578 CE Fog. 
ing into a more diſtempered ignorance , 
But will never be able to raviſh his Soul 
with thoſe angelical flames of love, which 
ſauctiſed men do feel on Earth, and the 
| Laue Saints do ſally enjoy in Heaven. 
ence it is, that though the Devil doth 
underſtand thoſe abſolute perfections 
in the divine nature better than any 
man in the World, as that God is 
moſt wiſe, moſt holy, moſt glorious; 
yet he doth not love bim, becauſe 
he himſelf cannot receive any. benefir 
by him. And upon the fame ground 
is it, that though a man ſhould be ſuf- 
ficiently perſwaced , that bis neigh- 
| bour hath more grace than himſelf, 
and fo is abſolutely more lovely; yer 
he is not bound to love his neighbour 
better than himſelf; becauſe it is not 
abſolute, but relative good, that is the 
ſureſt ground of love. And therefore 
the beloved Diſciple who, had moſt 
skill in the nature of this grace, tells 
us, that we loved God becauſe be loved 
zs Hint, 1 Joh. 4 19. Implying ſome 
kind of n:ceflicy of apprehending God 
under 


* 
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under the notion of a Friend or a 


Saivour, before we ſhall love him. 


He. that comes to God muſt look. upon 
him as puckrym3urys, a Rewarder, v. 6. 
Now, I ſay, if God's love to us, muſt 
be the chief reaſon of our love to him, 
then it is neceſſary for us in our beſt 
ſervices to have à principal reſpect 


unto the reward, and thoſe things which 


to us may be moſt advantageous. To 
which I ſhall add, That the phraſe of 
loving God with all our hearts, with all 

25 , and with all our might ( ſo 
frequent in Scripture ,) doth ſigniſie no 


more, than loving him as our chief 


end. We are allowed. to love other 
things in ſuch a meaſure and proportion 
as they are conducible to our real hap- 
ans" and as they are ſubordinate 
ends : But our chief and ultimate end is 
ſaid to have all, becauſe it compre- 
hends under it all the intermedi- 
T!!! vv.. ENTS EIS HEE 5-14 

5. Unto theſe I might add à /- 


| Reaſon, from thoſe eminent examples 


in Scripture to this purpoſe. That of 
Adam, who whilſt he was 1n the per- 
fect ſtate of innocence, and conſequent> 
ly could not have any ſuch relutaney 
or weakneſs in his, nature, which might, 

C 2 make 
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make a good duty ſeem difficult ; yer 
God ſaw it neceſſary for him, that his 
obedience ſhould be fenced about with 
promiſes and threatnings. Do this and 
live. The day thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt 
dye the death. And therefore certainly 
it is not poſſible far us, who have cor- 


rupted natures, to attain unto any per- 


fection above this. Nay, of Chriſt him- 
ſelf, it is recorded in the next Chapter 
to this, ver / 2. That he endured the Croſs, 
and deſpiſed the ſhame for the joy that was 
ſet befcre him. And fo too in the fifth 


Chap. verſ. 7, 8. He was afraid, and 


learned obedience by the things which he 
ſuffered. Now you know that our Saviour 
was perfect Man: perfect in regard 
of all thoſe things which are eſſentially 
and neceſſarily annexed to our natures, 
and perſect too in reſpect of that ut- 
moſt holineſs of which in this liſe we 
are capable; and therefore if he ac- 
cording to his humanity were thus 
quickned in his obedience, by hopes 
of reward, and fears of ſuffering , cer- 
tainily then'tis impoſſible for us whilſt 

dare in this World to be ever above 
ſuch helps. e 


Iſhall 
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1 ſhall need to ſay no more for con- 
firmation of the Point. There are 
: many Objections againſt it, as being 
| beſide the common road and opinion; 
ſome of the chief of theſe, I ſhall 
endeavour briefly to examine and 
anſwer, and then proceed to Appli- 
cation. 
The firſt OBjection may be from that '- OH. 
common notion of Mercenary love and 
ſervile fear, which are uſuaily thus 
| deſcribed, when we do good out of 
7 love to the reward that belongs to it, 
and avoid evil out of fear of thoſe judg- 
| ments that may follow upon it. And 
| theſe are frequently condemned as ſin- 
ful affections, belonging to the Devil 
and wicked men , and no way agree- 
ing to one that has the nature of a 
Child. To which purpoſe are thoſe 
common ſayings , Oderunt peccare mali 
formidine peng : And that ot St. Auguſtin, 8 
f Nui Gebennas metuit, non peccare metuit 
ſed ardere; ille autem peccare metuit, qui 
: peccatum ipſum ficut gehennas odit. He 
that is reſtrained from ſinning by the fear 
of Hell, is not ſo much afraid-to fin as to 
be damned; he only doth truly fear fin, who 
\ ||  +atesit as he does Hell; with divers the 
" like ſpeeches. 88 
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For anſwer to this: 1. As to the 
authority of ſuch uſual opinions of 
fayings , tis conſiderable that the 
Aſſertion here maintained, being ac- 
know ledged to be a Paradox it can- 
not therefore in reaſon be expected, 
that bare humane Teſtimony ſhould 
be looked upon as of any ſpecial force 
againſt it. And to ſpeak as the truth 
is, is too common a fault amongſt 
good Divines to 'take up general no- 
tions upon truſt , without applying 
them to the Rule oy a particular ex- 
amination. WO TORE 


2. As to the realoa of this Ob- 


jection, [ humbly conceive with ſub- 
miſſion ,* that the proper nature of 
ſervile fear, is to drive us from God 
in rebellion and diſloyalty ,' rather than 
to him in obedience and ſubmiſſion. 
And therefore the Metaphor i is taken 


from a Slave, in whom the fear of 


his Maſter makes him run away from 
him, and defire that he may not re- 
turn to him again, as it was with the 


Amaleſites ſervant , 1 Sam. 30. 15. 


When men are afraid of God, and fly 
from him as an enemy, whoſe ruine 
they wiſh, according to that common 
ella ing Len 8 metuit, periiſſe 

3 "Om" 
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expetit : So that a man cannot do good 
out of a ſervile fear , this doth not” put 


him upon the performance of his duty, 


but of his luſts; ſuch was that fear in 


Adam, which made him fly from, and 


endeavour to hide himſelf and his faults 
from God; ſuch was that in Saul and 
Judas, which made one of them run 


ſtrangle himſelf. The diſpoſition of 


a child is fear mixed with love: The 


fear of the rod may bring a child to 
his father in filial qbedience , tho it 
drive the ſervant from his Maſter in 
2 ſlavith difloyalty. And fo likewiſe 
for Mercenary love; which is whey 
reward can hire us to any thing with- 
out any conſideration of the good or 
evil of it, as in thoſe two examples 
of Saul and Fudas, one of whom would 
diſobey God to win the ſpoils of his 
enemies, and the other betray his 
Maſter for thirty pieces of filver. Such 
was that alſo in Balaam, of whom the 


z 


1 Sam. 13 


4. 
upon his ſword, and the other to 


Apoftle faith , that be loved the wages of , pi +. 
wnrighteouſneſs , becauſe of his itrong 15. 


inclinations to - curſe Iſrael, that he 
might obtain Balage's reward. 


6 
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'Tis true indeed, if there be in 2 
man's heart any ſecret deſire of liberty 
to ſin, and à grief becauſe there is 
puniſhment annexed to it, ſuch a diſ- 
poſition of the ſoul is unqueſtionably 
evil ; and of ſuch alone it may be truly 
faid , that he does not fear to fin , but 
to. be puniſhed, as St. Auſtin ſpeaks. 
And yet it does not follow but that fin 
ought to be avoided for the puniſh- 


ment denounced againſt it. And he 


who out of conſideration of puniſh» 

ment is afraid to offend God (ſuppoſing 
that he doth not in his heart actually 
defire any thing againſt the Law and 
Juſtice. of God.) ſuch an one. doth as 
he ovght ;-for puniſhments are truly 
to be feared , and they are therefore 
propoſed in Scriprure to deter us from 


ſinning. 


2. Another Objeflien is 1 If in 
our obedience we. may chiefly aim at 
our own private benefit , then it ſeems 
that ue may love our ſelves. better 
than God; nay then we ſet up our 
ſelves in his toom. For that Which 
we propoſe as our chief end, that 
we make our God: And this (ſays one) 
is the higheſt impiety imaginable ; 


of 
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of Heaven than pull God thence, which 


he doth whilſt he makes a Deity of 


himſelf, Tis not better than the Ja- 
dians Idolatry, who adore the Devil ; 
nor leſs abſurd than the Ægyptiaus De- 
votion , who worſhip the Onyons 


and Leeks. God is to be loved for | 
himſelf; and to love him for any thing 


elſe , were to place ſome what above 
him. 


For anſwer to this, you may pleaſe 50. 


to remember what was faid before, 
That we do then make God our chief 
end, and give him that ſupreme honour 
| which he expects, when we place all 
our happineſs in the enjoyment of him. 
He 4 not propoſe himſelf to us in 
Scripture as ahſtracted from our good, 
but as comprehending it. So he tells 


25 


Abraham, I am thy exceeding great reward: Gen. 15.1, 


So that the loving of God for himſelf 
and his-own excellency, ſo much talked 
of in MyFical Divinity, is but another 
name , 'tis not another thing, from 


Heaven and Salvation: For the enjoy- 


ment of God is Heaven, And as 4 
man's love is toany thing , ſo muſt his 
deſire be of enjoying it. Nor can it 
otherwiſe be, but that if God be our 
ROY happineſs our enjoyment of 

„355 him 
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bim muſt be our formal happings, 
| The force of this Argument ſuppoſes 
thaſe things to be feparated and oppo - 
ſed, which do neceſſarily involve one 
the other. R N | REP 
3. Oi. 3. A third Oꝶjection ma m 
chale two great 8 " Moſes , 
the inſtance of the Text; and St. Paul, 
as ſome think, the Pen- man of it. 
1. As for Moſes, we read of him, 
that he was ſo deſirous of his brethren's 
pardon , that rather than his requeſt 
for them ſhould be denied, he would 
have his own name blotted out of the 
Boot f Life, Exod. 32. 32. 18 
21. And St. Paul ſpeaking of the re- 
jection of the Fews, profeſſes that he 
wiſhed himſelf to be an Anathema from 
Chriſt , fer his brethren and kinſmen 
according to the fleſh, Rom. 9. 3. From 
whence it may feem that theſe holy 
men had fo fully caſt off all reſpects of 
their own , that they could wiſh them- 
ſelves damned for the Salvation of 
their brethren. So far were they from 
aiming principally at the recompence 
of reward. | | 
857 Io that of Moſes, I anſwer : Tis evj- 
2 dent from the Context, that tis to be 
underſtood of temporal death , not 
Sg radia | Wo Each © © 
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eternal. In the 1oth. Verſe of that 


Chapter, God had told Moſes, that if 


he wauld let him alone , to deſtroy that 
People for their Idolatry , be would 
make of him a great Nation, ver. 32. 
Moſes rather ' deſires that God would 
ſpare the People, and deſtroy him; 
rather than not forgive their ſin , blot 
me, I pray thee, out of the Book which thou 
haſt written. The phraſe of a written 
Book; being a metaphorical expreſſion, 
and ſignifying no more than the pur- 
poſe of God, which he hath decreed 
within himſelf in reference to fature 
events ; ſo that to be cut off by an 


' untimely death, is to be blotted out 


of this Book. Now to die for a man's 
Country is no more than what every 
wiſe and valiant man 1s ingaged to by 
the Rules of Morality. There being 
a happineſs beyond and above a tem- 
poral life, which may be purchaſed by 
ſuch ſufferings. e 
As to St. Paul's wiſh of being an Aua- 


thema from Chriſt , ſuch a deſire if un- 


derſtood in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of it, 
cannot be law ful upon any condition; 


the reaſon is, becauſe a man cannot 


properly be an Anathema from Chriſt , 
unleſs he be in a ſtate of fin , and con- 
Wn 5 5 ſequenly 
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ſequenly an enemy to God, as well 
as in a ſtate of miſery. And there is 
no imaginable condition that can make 
it lawful for a man to wiſh himſelf in 
a ſtate of ſin : Beſides, that it implies 
a groſs contradiction, as if a man out 
of the zeal of his love to God, ſhould 
wiſh himſelf to be an enemy to him, 
and to be eternally ſeparated from 
him. | | NIP: NY 
Or if any ſhall ſuppoſe the meaning 
of his wiſh to be, That he might be 
only ſeparated from the enjoyment of 
Chriſt , without being an enemy to 
him : Beſides that this is incon- 
ſiſtent with the Divine goodneſs, that 
thoſe Who love him in the higheſt 
degree, ſhould be debarred from the 
enjoyment of him: It hath in it like- 
wiſea plain contradiQion to the nature 
of love and zeal. 
The proper notion of loving any 
thing with all our might, is ſo to 
eſteem and deſire it as to place our 
chief happineſsin the enjoyment of it. 
And zeal is nothing elſe but a warm 
anger againſt any thing which may 
hinder us in this fruition. So that for 
a man out of the Zeal of his love to 
God, to be conteat not to enjoy — 
A X mu 
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muſt needs be a plain contradiction. 
And as for ſuch a degree of love to 


our brethren as the ſtricteſt ſenſe of 


theſe words doth imply, it is neither 


lawful, nor poſſible: 1. Not lawful, 
becauſe God hath propoſed the love of 
our ſelves as the pattern of our love to 
others; and it is not fit that in draw- 
ing the portraicture, we ſhould ſpoil 


the pattern. That order in Charity 


to which we are obliged doth not 
permit this. 2. Not poſſible, becauſe 


ſuch a love would be in ſome ſenſe 


greater than that which Chriſt ſhewed 
unto the World, and greater than that 
hath no man, Joh. 15. 13. So that this 
phraſe is not to be underſtood in the 
ſtricteſt literal ſenſe ; or if it ſhould, 
tis by no means lawful, and therefore 
not to be drawn into example. 
What the moſt proper and genuine 
ſenſe of that Scripture may be, is 
not. fo eaſy to determine. St. Hierom 


underſtands it de occiſſone chr porali; fo 


making it equivalent with that other 
faying of the ſame Apoſtle, 1 Theſ. 2. 
8. We were willing to have imparted 
anto you, not the Goſpel of God only , 
but alſo our Souls (or lives) becauſe 
ye were dear unto us So Chriſt is ſaid 

| | fo 
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to be made a curſe fur us, by reaſon of 
that ignominious death, Oc. 

ban Some others would have the ſenſe 
of it thus interpreted; I could wiſh 
you were made partakers of the true 
faith , though I were as yet alienated 

from it. 

Dr. Ham- Others by this phraſe of Anathema 
from Cbriſt, ſuppoſe to be meant Ex- 
communication from the Church, 
which is the body of Chriſt, with 
thoſe conſequences, which did com- 

monly enſue upon it; GG, op, 
ile deſtruction of the fleſh , i. e. ſeve- 
ral diſeaſes and temporal afflictions, 
which the Apoſtle was content to 
undergo for his brethrens ſake. | 
Tis obſerved by ſome, that amongſt 
the Jews ( unto whoſe cuſtoms and 
practice the Apoſtle doth here allude) 
there were two ſorts of Anathema's, 
the one ſtyled Niddui, by which men 
were debarred the external Commu- 
nion of the Church ſor the ſpace of 
30 days: The other Cherem, which 
did extend to à perpetual excluſion 
from the Church by execrations and 

05 curſes. The Apaſtle he ſtiles it Aua- 

li. tbema Maranatha. Tis thought that 

WY | bis wiſhin this place; doth allude only, 

0 


tothe firſt of theſe , and doth import 


rational ſolution of this difficult Scrip- 


on Hebrews XI. 26. 


only his being content to untergo 


ſome temporary ſhort ſeparation 
from the Church · privileges, and from 


the conſolations of oT Chi but not 


an eternal ſeparation from the Spirit 
and Grace of Chriſt. 


Others would have this to be che 


ſenſe of the words, as if he ſhould | 


have ſaid, I could be content for my 


brethrens fake, not * to want che 


honour of my Apoſtleſhip, but in re- 
ſpect of my outward condition, to be 


the moſt contemptible amongſt Chriſti- 


ans, as thoſe are who are Anathematized 
or Excommunicated. 


That which to me Game the maſt 


ture, is to look upon it as an Hyper- 


bolical expreſſon (of which; we have 
ſeveral other inſtances in - Scripture ) 


which are not to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the ſtrict literal ſenſe of the 


words, but according to the driſt of 


'the-ſpeaker : St:Paubberng under great 


prejudices 'amonpſt his men 
as an enemy to them, for his defect ion 


from them, and adhering to the 


Chriſtian aſſemblies, doth eadeavour 


o vindicate himſelf from thoſe pre- 


judices, 


a. 
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The Firſt Sermon, 


judices, by a moſt ſolemn proteſta- 
tion, that there was nothing imagi- 
nable, and poſſible for him to do or 
ſuffer , for their benefit, but what he 
was moſt ready and willing unto. So 
far was he from deſerving to be thought 
their enemy : Which ſenſe ſeems like- 
Wiſe to be favoured by the verb cuyyulu, 
optarim, the potential; I could with, 
anſwerable to that other place, Gal. 4. 
15. I bear you record, that if it had been 
poſſible , you would have plucked out your 
own eyes, and have given them to me. 

Hence it is eaſy to collect what we 
are to judge of thoſe expreſſions like 
to this, aſcribed to divers others. That 
of one of the Popiſh Saints, who wiſhed 
that ſhe her ſelf might be caſt into Hell, 
upon that condition that ſhe might 
ſtop the mouth of it, ſo that none 
might ever enter afterwards. | That 
of Anſelm: That if Hell and Sin were 
ſet before him, he would rather chuſe 
Hell, than Sin: That he had rather 
be in Hell without Sin, than in-Heaven 
with it. That of another, that he did 
not ſo much fear and hate the torments, 
as. the blaſphemies of the damned; 
with divers the like expreſſions frequent 
in the Popiſh Legend, and Myſtical Di- 
vines. No 
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on Hebrews XI. 26. 


. Now I ſay, though it is poſſible that 
i- IF ſach kind of ſpeeches may proceed from 
r thoſe that are good, in ſome ſpecial 


e zeal and heat of their affections, yet 


o they are not from a ſerious conſiderate 
it judgment, but being compared with 
_ the rule will be found to be unwary 
VU, © boaſting expreſſions, pretending to a 
n, higher degree of ſanctity than men 
4- are capable of, or than is required from 
them. 
r I fear | have been too long in con- 
firmation of this Point : I ſhall be 
but very brief in the Application of 
It. þ 


common and uncomfortable error , ſo 
frequenly vented both from the Pulpit, 
and the Preſs, namely, That tis not 
enough to prove our fincerity , that 
we are able todo good out of love to 
the reward, and ſo to aviod evil for 
fear of puniſhment 3 wicked men may 
go ſo far; every one that is ſanctified, 
muſt be able to hate ſin chiefly for its 
own deformity, and to love goodneſs 
for its own comelineſs and beauty, and 


aim (not any reſpect of his own) that 
if his damnation might conduce more 
| to 


1. This may ſerve to confute that 


ſo farmake the glory of God his chief 


/ 
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to God's glory, he were bound to de · 
ſire that, rather than to be ſaved: 
Unto thoſe that talk at this rate, 1 
might ſuggeſt that advice of the Wiſe- 
man, Eccleſ. 7. 16. Be not righteous 
over much, neither make thy ſelf over-wiſe, 


why ſhould(t thou deſtroy thy ſelf ? That | 
is, do not pretend to ſuch holineſs, as 


thou art not capable of, this is to be 
over-rightecus ; do not invent ſuch 
precepts as the Scripture doth not pre- 
ſcribe, this is to be over-wiſe ; by limi- 
ting ſalvation unto ſuch rules as thou 
art not able to conform unto, thou 


mayeſt be ſaid to deſtroy thy ſelf. It 
would be a ſufficient confutation of | 


ſuch men , if they could impartially 
examine their own hearts, what that 
motive is which hath the chief in» 


fluence upon them in all their difficult 


ſervices, whether or no it be not, or 
ſhould not be, the promiſes of the 
Geſpel apprehended by faith; and if 
fo, it may be a ſufficient ſhame and 
check to them for the venting of ſuch 
doctrines , according to which they 
 themiclves muſt needs remain in a 
comfortleſs condition: St. Paul reckons 
upon it as being a good degree of Ses, 

that 


on He brews XI. 26. 


that he was able to look more at the + cw. 4. 


things which are not ſeen, than upon the 18. 
things which are ſeen. OA 

'Tis the folly and peeviſhneſs of our 
natures to run into extremities of all 
kinds: As, the generality of men on 
the one hand to licentiouſneſs and pro- 
phaneſs; ſo ſome on the other, to 
frame unto themſelves ſuch rules of 
holineſs as God doth not require, be- 
ing wiſe above that which is written. Some 
of the School men and Myſtical Divines 
have been ſo rigid in this kind, that 
the Council of Trent were fain to make a 
particular Canon agaioſt them. Wherein 


they denounce an Anathema unto any 


one who ſhall ſay, is unlamful for 
a man to avoid fin oat of the fear of 
Hell. rr Ts eee 
It cannot be denied but that there 
is a vaſt difference amongſt. men, in 
reference to their performance of du 
ties; as for an ugregenerate perſon, 
he cannot ſet about any good. duty 
without much pain and dilquietneſs ; 
ſpiritual ſervices are utterly l 
the bent of his inclinations; when he 
is engag d in them he is out of his 
element, like a Fiſh in the air. 
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Whereas on the contrary , the more 


any one grows in grace, the more 
his nature is ſpiritualized, the more | 
a miableneſs does he ſee in the ways of 
God , and he can walk in them with 
a kind of complacency and naturalneſs, 
as better agreeing with his fanQified | 
defires ; and ſometimes perhaps the | 
thought of God's excellencies, may in 
reſpect of ſenſe be actually more in- 
cumbent and preſſing upon his Spirit, 
than the conſideration of reward; but 
that which in a man's general courſe, 
is the root and principal enconrage- 
ment againſt all difficulties, muſt be 
this recompence of reward. 

2. Let us be exhorted to imitate | 
this Eample in the Text: In all our 
temptations and difficulties, to pro- 
pole unto our ſelves thoſe great and 
precious promiſes ' which are offered in 
the Scriptures. 

Learn to judge concerning the true 
difference of things, and to value them | 
according to their real worth, and to 
prefer the things that are not ſeen. It 
is in this place your trade and buſineſs , 
to be skilled in all the advantages of 


Exchnge, and it will be a very great 


ſhame 


on Hebrews XI. 26. 


ſhame and folly for men that proſeſs 


Chriſtianity, ſo to be immerſed in theſe 
preſent ſenſual things as to neglect 
their future hopes. 
how the Scripture doth in ſeveral 
places ſet forth this recompence of 
reward , under ſuch kind of deſcriptions 


as might render it moſt deſirable to 


all ſorts of men: Sometimes ttis ſtiled 
Riches , hid Treaſure, a Pearl or Jewel 
of ineſtimable value: Sometimes 
Honour, the fitting upon a Throne, 
the inberitance of a Kingdom , a Crown 
of Life and Glory : Sometimes delight, 
fulneſs of joy , Rivers of pleaſures ; that 


men might not be tempted by any 


thing elſe, to a neglect of this. And 


therefore in every particular tempta- 


tion, whether of allurement or danger, 
we are to fly for refuge unto the hope 
that is ſet before us, remembring 
that great and terrible day of the 
Lord, &c. 

The true reaſon why men are ſo 
eaſily overcome by theſe preſent world- 
ly hopes and fears, is becauſe they do 
not labour to ſtrengthen and to ſtir 
up their Faith, in reſpect of thoſe 
future things which are not ſeen. It 

e could 


7 


*'Tis obſervable 
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could not be „if men did really be- 
lieve and conſider what they 'profeſs, 
that they ſhould be fo fooliſh as fo run 
apon miſchief, and forfake their own mercics. 
It was a conſiderable advantage to 
Moſes to be looked upon as the ſor 
of Pharaoh's daughter, and yet he 
eſteemed this as nothing in compa- 
riſon of the inheritance of a far better 
Kingdom, and therefore he deſpiſed 
all other things that came in compe- 
tition with that, We have none of 
us perhaps fo great temptations , but 
yer we have as great enccuragements 
as he , having a ſhare in the fame 
promiſes, and being partakers of the 
like hopes; and therefore we ought 
to be very much aſhamed, upon every 
f: ght occaſion to walk fo unanſverably 


to them. Though ſome men may 


have greater temptations than others, 
vet this is our privilege, that no man 
can have fo great temptation to fin as 
he has to his duty. 

Do but conſider the advice of the 
Abel, e, 2 Pet. 3. 14. Speaking of a 

ariſtians future ae Wherefore, 
be Joved, frace you look fer ſuch things, be 
diligent, i That: ye be fourd i in peace without 


1 


on Hebrews XI. 26. 39 


ſpot, and blameleſs. Let me add the like 
ſpeech of another Apoſtle, with which 
I ſhall conclude , 2 Cor. 7. 1. Since we 
have ſuch promiſes , and entertain ſuch 
expectations, Let us therefore cleanſe 
onr ſelves from all filthineſs both of fleſh 
and ſpirit , perfecting holineſs in the fear 
of God. 


The End of the Firſt Semen, 
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Row. XIV. 1, 18. 


For the Kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteouſneſs and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. 

For he that in theſe things ſerveth 
Chriſt , is acceptable to God, and 
approved of Men. 


4 Here is nothing of -preater 
importance towards the heal- 
ing of the minds of men , 


than to have a right under- 
ſtanding of thoſe Principles, by which 
they profeſs to be guided in their dif- 
ferences. Now tho it ſhould be gran- 
ted 'that ſome of the Leaders amongſt 
all Parties , are chiefly ſwayed by their 
particular intereſts and deſires of do- 
minion ; yet becauſe they have done , 
4 8 and 
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and will always pretend , at leaſt, to 
found their differences upon grounds 
of Religion, whereby thoſe that are 
Followers amongſt them are heated to 
a -zeal and eagerneſs in oppoſition of 
one another : Therefore it is of very 
great conſequence that men ſhould 
be rightly informed, what Religion 
is ? Wherein it chiefly conſiſts > What 
are the main things to be contended 
for about it > How men ſhould demean 
themſelves in matters of leſſer mo- 
ment ? In what method the obligation' 
of things is to be ſtated? And in brief, 
how they ſhould ſo order their con- 
verſations, as to be both accepted of 
God, and approved of men > Than which 
nothing can more effeQually conduce to 
that general peace and ſettlement, which 
theſe Nations are now in expectation 
of : To which purpoſe I have made 
choice of this Text. | 

The occaſion and dependance of the 
Words is this. : ib 
There being in thoſe Primitive times 
many Converts, as well amongſt the 
Gentiles 2s Jews, that different way 
wherein they had been ſeverally in- 
ſtituted, did by accident prove a great 


impediment to their joyning roge- 


ther 
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on Rom. XIV. 17, 18. 
ther for promoting the work of the 
Goſpel. oye. 


+ The Gentiles having been before gi- 


ven up to a moſt irrational way of 
Worſhip of dumb Idols, which had no 
tolerable plea for the reaſon or inſti- 


43 


tution of it, were upon their receiving 


of Chriſtianity, wholly won over to 
the ſimplicity of the Goſpel. Where» 
as the Jews having been educated in 
another way of Worſhip, injoy ned 
by God himſelf, confirmed with many 
miracles, by the hand of Moſes, whoſe 
Doctrine and Laws for a long time 


together had been preached amongſt 


them, in every City, being read in 
the Synagogues every Sabbat h. day, Act. 1 f. 
21. They could not ſo eaſily be won 


over to embrace the Goſpel, fo as 


wholly to renounce all their legal in- 
ſtitutions, but were apt to think that 
ſome of them might very well conſiſt 
together with Chriſtianity. 

There are two inſtances which the 
Apoſtle doth particularly inſiſt upon, 
in this Chapter, that of meats, and 
days. Nothing was more deteſtable 
among the Jews, than to eat of their 
forbidden meats ; and there was no kind 


2 Maccab, 


of torment but they would undergo , ch. 7. 
8 . rather | 
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rather than be induced to offend in this 
kind; as having radicated in them a 
general abhorrency ſrom ſuch things, 
grounded upon Religion. 
And as for the obſervation of Days 
wherein the ſolemnity of Worſhip did 
conſiſt, it could not be expected but 
that the Religious Jews muſt needs 
bei much prejudiced againſt any ſuch 
way as did pretend to an abolition of 
them. pe! 
Now in this caſe, there were but 
two ways of obviating this difference: 
1. Either the Apaſtles muſt infiſt upon 
their Apoſtolical Authority, and by 
ſome Canon or Decree condemn theſe 
Superſtitious Scruples ; they them» 
ſelves having been the chief Preachers 
of the Goſpel, and confirmed it by 
many figns and miracles, might with 
reaſon expect , that they ſhould be 
owned as infallible Judges, in a con- 
troverſy of this nature, in whoſe de- 
termination others ought to acquieſce. 
And there are but few men in the 
World, ingaged in Parties, who up» 
on ſuch an advantage would not ra- 
ther have enclined to this courſe. Or 
elſe, 2. They muſt find out ſome ex- 
pedient for this difference, to accom- 
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on Rom. XIV. 17, 18. 


modate matters unto the preſent ſtate 
of things, and to moderate the rigor 


on either hand. And it ſeemed good 
to the Holy Ghoſt and to the Apoſtles, 


rather to take this way, which is the 
main ſcope of this Chapter. Where- 
in the Apoſtle lays down ſeveral rules 


to regulate mens carriage in caſes of - 


this nature. 


1. To forbear offenſive diſputes. a- 


bout theſe things, verſ. 1. | 
2, To avoid deſpiſing and condemn» 
ing one another upon this account. 
He that hath a clear light concern- 
ing his own juſt liberty, muſt not 


deſpiſe another who comes ſhort in 
this perſuaſion; and the other muſt 


not judge him, as being looſe and ir- 
religious in doing more than he ought, 
v. 3. This he confirms by theſe Rea- 
ſons. 5 
1. You have no commiſſion and au- 
thority to judge another mans ſervant , 
verl. 4. | | Am 5 
2. Tho you both differ about theſe 
controverted Points, yet you both a- 
gree in theſe other Rules, that no Man 
ought to put a ſtumbling-block, or occaſion 
to fall, in his brother's way, verſ. 13. 
And that every one ovght to walk 


chart- 
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charitably , v. 15. And to take care 
that their good be not evil ſpoken of, v. 16, 
And the Rules in which both ſides 
do agree, ought not to be violated 
in the proſecution of thoſe things 
about which they differ: And then 
in the words of the Text, he pitches 
upon another cogent reaſon to the 
ſame purpoſe, Becauſe the Kingdom 
of God conſiſts not in ſuch things as 
were of the fame and the like nature 
with the controverted Points; ſuch 
things are no indication of a man's 
good or bad ſtate, and therefore you 
ought not to judge of mens conditions 
by them; but in choſe more weighty 
and ſubſtantial duties of 'righteouſneſs, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt ; 
whoſoever lays out his ſtrength and 
zeal in things of this nature, ſhall be 
ſure (though he do miſtake in other 
matters) to be both accepred of God, and 
approved of men. That's the connexion 
of the words : EDN 
The Zext contains a deſcription of 
thoſe chief things wherein Religion 
ö FT; 

1. The thing deſcribed, 
2. The deſcription it ſelf. REL 
By that phraſe, the Kingdom of God, 
is 


n Rom. XIV. 17, 18. 


is meant, Chriſtianity, or the ſtate 
of Religion under the Government of 
the Meſab, which was by the Jews 
commonly ſtiled the Age of the Meſſiab, 
er the Kingdom of God, according to 


that famous Prophecy of Daniel, c. 2. 


v. 44. That the God of heaven ſhould 
ſet up a kingdom which ſhould never be 
deſtroyed, but ſhould ſtand for ever. 
Conformably whereunto the Apoſtle to 


the Hebrews, c. 12. v. 28. calls the 


ſtate and diſpenſation of the Goſpel #4 
kingdom which cannot be moved. 


This is deſeribed both by the Matter, 


Principle, and Effects of it: 


1. The Objett matter, wherein it eon- 


ſiſts, and that both Negarively and 
Pofitively. . e 
1. Negatively, Tis not meat and drink, 
that 1s, it conſiſts not in, or is not to 
be judged of by thoſe more circum- 
ſtantial parts of Religion, referring to 
external obſervances 3 which as to the 
acts of them may be performed by 


all kind of Perſons, whether good or 


bad; and do not neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
or require any habitual goodneſs to the 


doing of them. Not bur that twas a ſin 


to neglect theſe under the law; and 't was 
a duty to be rightly perſwaded concern» 


ing 
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ing our liberty from them under the 
Goſpel; but yet not of ſuch moment 
or conſequence, that a man might 
hereby judge of his own or another's 
ate. | 

2, Poſitively, But in righteouſneſs and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. That is, 
in ſuch internal habits and diſpoſitions 
of the foul , whereby the mind is re» 
newed and changed, and made con- 
formable to the image of God ; particu- 
larly, 

1. Righteouſneſs, Snanown, this is 
twofold: 1. Imputed, {tiled the righte- 
ouſneſs of Faith : Of which the Apoſtle 
had treated at large in the eleven firſt 
Chapters of this Epiſtle. 

' 2. Inberent, that is ſuch a ſanctifi- 
cation of the nature, whereby a man 
is carried on to a univerſal conformity 
unto the Moral Law, both in reſpect 
of the firſt and ſecond Table. Which 
latter ſeems to be more immediately 
intended in this place, becauſe it may 
more properly be conſidered under 
the notion of a duty, and is like- 
wiſe the moſt obvious and natural 
ſign, whereby a man may judge of 
his eſtate: And is elſewhere called 
grace, in oppoſition to meats, Heb. 13. 9. 

Ley | {4 


on Rom. XIV. 17, 18. 


It is a good thing that the heart be eſta 


bliſhed with grace, not with meats, which 


have not profited them that have been o- 


cupied therein. FE” 

2. Peace, eipluin, this Word alſo is 
capable of a twofold ſenſe. 1. It may 
ſignify a quiet ſtate of mind, ariſing 
from an aſſurance of our reconciliation 
with God. In which ſenſe it is to be 
underſtood Rom. 5. 1. Being juſtified 
by Faith, we have peace with Go. This 
is ſometimes ſtiled #yJumiz, and is ra- 


ther a privilege than a duty. Or elſe 


2. It may ſignify the grace of Peaceble- 


neſs, the deſire and ſtudy of promoting 


peace amongſt one another, a readi- 


neſs and willingneſs of mind to agree 


with ſuch in affection from whom we 
differ in judgment. And this is pro- 
perly our duty, being ſometimes ſtiled 
eiphyorrame and j.. Which though 
it be but a branch of that general 


righteouſneſs ſignified in the former 


Word, yet the Apoſtle thought fit to 
ſpecify this in particular, becauſe of 
its ſuitableneſs to the buſineſs in hand. 
And that this is the proper ſenſe of 
the Word in this place, may appear by 
v. 19. Where he returns again to a 
further enforcing 7 this duty, Let 
us 
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us therefore follow after the things which 


make for peace. 

3. Joy in the Holy Ghoſt : This phraſe 
likewiſe is capable of a zwofo/d ſenſe. 
1. It may ſignify a Sleſſing or privilege, 
conſiſting in the enlargement of the 
Soul, by the ſhining in of the light 
of God's Countenance , when he is 
pleaſed to ſhed abroad a ſenſe of his 
love in our hearts, and by that means 
to fill us with joy unſpeakable and glorious. 
Or 2. A Grace or Duty, which Chriſti» 
ans are bound to labour aſter, and to 
attain: and that is, quiet ſubmiſſion 
to every diſpenſation of providence , 
an ability of rejoycing in an afflicted 
eſtate, as being acted by principles 
above theſe ſenſible things. This 1s 
elſewhere ſtiled, rejoycing in hope , 
Rom. 5. 2.— 12. 12, And in another 
place, 1 The. 1. 6. the Apoſtle doth 
particularly explain what he means by 
this joy in the Holy Gheſt, namely the 
bearing of affliction with joy; ye re- 
ceived the word in much ajfliction, with 
joy in the Holy Ghoſt. Tis ſtiled by this 
name for its oppoſition to the joy of 
the World, which is grounded only 
upon external proſperity; whereas 


that which muſt ſupport a man under 


an 
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an afflicted eſtate, is ſomething of an 
higher nature. 

2. Religion is here deſcribed by its 
principle or end, Whoſoever in theſe things 
ſerveth Chriſt. There muſt be a ſer- 
ving of Chriſt in theſe things, that is, 
*tis not the mere performance of ſuch 
moral duties as are of natural obliga- 
tion, unleſs they be done in obedience 
to him as our Lord and Law-giver , and 
in reliance upon him, for his pardon 
and acceptance as our Prieſt and Sa- 
viour that can make us acceptable to 
Chriſt, or entitle us to the name of 
Chriſtians. 

3- From the fruits and effects of it. 
It renders a man acceptable to God and ap- 
proved of men. I. Accepted of God du.. 
70 Ow, well-pleaſing to God. Tis 
the ſame with that Word, Ads 10. 
35. In every Nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteouſneſs is accepted with 
him. 2. Approved of men, u 
'tis an expreſſion frequently applied 
to gold, to ſignify its purity and ex- 


cellency ; and to money 1n general to 
expreſs its currantneſs. So the Sep- 


tuagint, Gen. 23. 16, apyuero Souygry 
currant money. And from thence 


tis tranſlated to ſigniſie the integrity 
2 of 
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of perſons, ſuch as paſs for currant 
and approved amongſt all forts of 
men. | 

The Words thus explained may very 
properly afford theſe three Obſerva- 
tions. | 

1. That there are ſome things in 
Religion, wherein a man may be very 
forward and zealous, and yet fall 
ſhort of the Kingdom of God, Ti: 
not meat and drink. 

2. There are other things in Re- 
ligion , wherein if a man be faithful 
and fincere , he ſhall be accepted by 
God, tho he ſhould miſtake and fall 
ſhort of his duty in other things, But 
righteouſneſs and peace, &c. 

3. The Reaſon why Chriſtians of 
ſeveral perſuaſions are leſs approved 
to one another, is becauſe they lay 
out more of their zeal and ſtrength 
in thoſe leſſer things, meat and drink , 
than in thoſe of greater conſequence. 

I. There are ſome things in Religion 
wherein a Man may be ver) forward and 
zealous , and yet fall ſhort of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Not as if theſe things were to be 
deſpiſed or neglected; they are matters 


of Religion, and therefore muſt- be of 
con- 
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conſequence. And tis a man's duty 
to labour after a right perſuaſion con- 
cerning the juſt bounds of his liberty. 
And *tis no leſs than a fin and ſuper- 
ſtition for a man to be needleſly ſeru- 
pulous in ſuch things. But yer theſe 
things are not ſo eſſential to a ſtate of 
grace, but that, as on the one hand a 
miſtake in them ſhall not prove fo 
pernicious as to make a man ( who is 
otherwiſe ſincere ) incapable of the 
Kingdom of God: So neither is a 
right perſuaſion or a zeal in them, fo 
eſſentially good as to entitle a man 
0 % 5 | 

To the fame purpoſe is that Text, 
x Cor. 8. 8. Meat commendeth not a Man to 
God : for neither if we eat are we the 
better , neither if we eat not are we the 
worſe, Heb. 13. 9. Tis good that the 
heart be eſtabliſhed with gracce , not with 
meats, which have not profited them that 
have been buſted therein. 

Gal. 6. 5. In Chriſt Feſus neither * 
circumcifion auaileth any thing, nor un- | 
circumciſion, but faith which worketh by | 
love. And elſewhere *tis faid , bodily | 
exerciſe profiteth little; with ſeveral 7 
other the like Scriptures, which I cannot | 

| ſtand to enumerate. e | 
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1 ſhall breifly ſuggeſt theſe two 
Reaſons of the Point. 
Xx. Becauſe theſe things do not make 


us the better, as was ſaid in that fore» 


cited place, 1 Cor. 8. 8. And therefore 
cannot entitle us to the Kingdom of 
God. They profit not, Heb. 13. 9. That 
is, they are not effectual to the things 
of greateſt conſequence. They do not 
improve a man as to his ſtate of holj- 
neſs, his real intrinſical worth. There 
is not any natural moral good in them, 
but they are ſo denominated, becauſe 
we do hereby exerciſe our moral 
righteouſneſs and obedience, which 
is good in it ſelf: Theſe things are 
mere externals, whereas the Kingdow 
of God is chiefly internal and ſpiri- 
tual, n ee 

2. Becauſe theſe kind of Services do 
not neceſſarily require or ſuppoſe 
that which is the very life and power 
of Religion, but are things of another 
kind and ſphere, and might be obſerved 


upon other by- ends. A Few might 


have nothing at all of inward grace 
in his heart, and yet be very ſeru- 
pulous in the obſervance of meats and 
days. And uſually men think to com- 


of 
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of Religion, by their zeal in circum- 
ſtantials: And beſides, any external 
act of Religion, ſuppoſe dying ſor it, 
may be performed upon ſuch natural 
principles, as are wholly heterogene- 


ous to it. So that theſe things do 


neither make us holy, nor ſuppoſe us 
to be ſo; and therefore can be no good 
evidence. | 

The 2ſ/e and Application of this 
ſhould be to enquire, What things 


there are now in controveſy amongſt 


us in theſe times, anſwerable to theſe 
differences about meat and drink, and 
to proportion our demeanour towards 


one another in reference to ſuch things, 


Gg to the Rules here preſcri- 
d. | 

It is not very eaſy, nor perhaps would 
it be prudent, to enumerate any parti- 
cular lift of ſuch things as are now un- 
der debate amongſt us in theſe times: 
But you may know them by theſe three 
general Notes. I: 

1. They are ſuch things as are not 
againſt natural light, otherwiſe they 
would have a moral vitiouſneſs in them, 
and be oppoſite to that righteouſneſs 
mentioned in the other clauſe. 


"Eq | 2. They 


— 
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2. They are ſuch things as good 
men, true believers, may and do differ 
about. een 1 e 

3. They are ſuch things as wicked 
men and hypocrites may be very 
zealous for, or againſt, on both ſides. 
Whatever the thing be, either con- 
cerning Practice or Opinion, which 
comes under all theſe notes (not any 
one of them) it may be ſafely brought 
under the ſame Rules that are here 


given concerning the differences about 


meats and drinks : Namely theſe three. 

1. Firſt not to think our ſelves bet- 
ter men than others, for our advan- 
tages in things of this nature. The 


Apoſtle faith they do not commend us to 


God, and therefore ſhould not com- 
mend us to our ſelves. He faith they do 
not make us better, and therefore we 
ſhould not think our ſelves better for 
them. And beſides they are common 
to hypocrites and wicked men, and 
upon that account cannot be any ſpecial 
arguments of our goodneſs. 

2. We are not to think the worſe 
of others for their differences of this 
nature, ſo as to deſpiſe them, or cenſure 
them. It cannot be, but that we muſt 
needs think the worſe of their actions 
h „3 - OF 
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or opinions; becauſe whoever judges 


himſelf to be in the right, muſt needs 
conclude thoſe of an oppoſite perſua- 
ſion or practice to be in the wrong: 
But we are not upon this account to 
cenſure ſuch perſons as to their eſtates 
and conditions, as if they were not 
ſincerely Religious, nor in favour with 
God. For though they ſhould be er- 
roneous and miſtaken in their judg- 
ments in ſuch things, yet if their con- 
verſation be more juſt and righteous 
than ours, if more humble and peace- 
able, they are thereupon to be account- 
ed better than we are; both more 
acceptable of God , and more approved of 
men. P 

3. We are not to proſecute any 
Truth or Duty of this nature, to the 
prejudice of ſuch things as are of grea- 
ter moment. There are ſeveral Truths 
which are not of ſo great conſequence 
as peace, and wnity, and charity, And 
therefore in ſuch things there ought 


to be-a mutual forbearance towards 


one another; and men ſhould endea- 
vour by all means of amity and kind- 
neſs to joyn together , for the promo- 
ting of thoſe more ſubſtantial Truths 
and Duties, wherein they agree accor- 


; | ding 
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ding to that Rule of the Apoſtle, Philip. 
3. 15, 16. And if in any thing ye be 
otherwiſe minded,God ſhall reveal even this 
unto you + Nevertheleſs whereto we have 
already attained , let us walk by the ſame 
rule, let us mind the ſame thing. 

There are two things by which 
men are uſually provoked to heat and 
eagerneſs, in their differences of this 


kind. 1. A falſe apprehenſion of the 


weight and neceſſity of their opinions, 
by reaſon of thoſe conſequences which 
they faſten ro them, and will have to 
ſtand or fall with them. And 2. An 
apprehenſion of their great clearneſs 
and perſpicuity, upon which account 
they conceive no man ought to oppoſe 
them. Now this caſe in the Tex? 
wants not pretences of either kind: 
*T were not difficult to infer very dan- 
gereous conſequences from the joyning 
together of Moſaical obſervances, with 
Chriſtian Religion; and then what- 
ever any mans perſuaſion may be, as 
to the certainty and perſpicuity of his 
particular opinion, TI am ſure he can- 
not have greater, better grounds of 
confidence, than there were for this 
caſe in the Text about meats and drinks. 
Where beſides the evidence from the 
[74% | nature 
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nature of the thing, there was like» 
wiſe moſt expreſs Apoſtolical authority, 
for the ſtating the queſtion, that the 
legal inſtitutions about meats and 
drinks were aboliſhed. And yer, out 
of tender reſpect to thoſe who had 
contrary prejudices, they were not to 
trouble them with unneceſſary dif- 


putes , but to bear their infirmities, and 


every one to ſtudy how to pleaſe his weigh- 


bour for his good to edification, Chap. 


15. ver. 1. | 

f it be objected, That St. Paul elſe- 
where ſhews much zeal and vehe- 
mence about theſe very points. of 
Moſaical obſervances, as where he calls 
the great ſticklers for them Dogs, Con- 
ciſton, wiſhes them cut of, &c. To this 
it may be anſwered : 

r. This vehemence of his is directed 
againſt falſe brethren, ſuch. conten- 
tious perſons as were not ſincere , 
Philip. 1. 16. And Pareus thinks this 
was after that folemn determination 


of this caſe in an Apoſtolical Council, 
As 15. 


2. It was for want of this candor. 


and moderation which here he advi- 
ſes unto. Becauſe they laid fo great 


weight upon their Opinions as to 
N | make 
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make them neceſſary to ſalvation; and 


would not indulge or ſhew forbearance 


towards one another for theſe kind of 
difterences. 

3- For the ſcandal hereby occaſioned, 
which is a moral evil; and upon this 
account he is ſometimes pretty quick 
and warm, even againſt ſuch as were 
ſincere and good men. This was the 
ground of that conteſt betwixt him 
and Peter, Gal. 2. 11. The caſe was 
this: St. Peter was the Apoſtle of the 
Circumciſion, having a more peculiar 
relation to the Jewiſh Converts; yet 
when he reſided at Antioch, where 


there lived multitudes of converted 


Gentiles, it was his uſual practice moſt 
freely to converſe and eat with them, 
as owning them for brethren: But 
afterwards, when ſome Jews were 
ſent thither from Jeruſalem, out of 
fear to offend them, he wholly with- 
drew and ſeparated himſelf from all 
converſation with the Gentiles ; and 


by his example, the other believiug 
Jews were likewiſe carried away 


to the ſame practice, as if they had 
ſo great a zeal for Moſaical obſervances, 
that they could not own ſuch as did 
not obſerve them, Now this the A- 

| RE 
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poſtle Paul ſtyles diſſembling, v. 13. 
Not walking uprightly according to the 
truth of the Goſpel, v. 14. In which 
reſpect there was a moral evil in it, 
towards which we are not bound to 
ſnew the ſame tenderneſs. And it 
was a thing of ſo dangerous conſe- 
quence, in reſpe& of diſcouragement 
and ſcandal to all the Gertzles, that 
upon this occaſion St. Paul withſtood him 
to the face. Which carriage of his, 
was not oppoſite , but moſt ſuitable 
unto that advice of tenderneſs and 
eee which is here preſcri- 

To ſhut up all in a word ; it would 
exceedingly conduce to our common 
peace and ſettlement , in times of dif- 
ferences and controverſy, if thoſe Rules 


of Chriſtianity ſo often inculcated in 


Scripture, were more regarded and 
obſerved amongſt the Profeſſors of 
It. | Rid] 

That men would be wife unto ſobriety, 
and not above what is written. Not 
thinking more bighly of themſelves and 
their abilities than they ought, Rom. 12. 
3. But be ready to condeſcend to men of 
lower parts, v. 16. And to demean 
our ſelves towards every one accord- 


ing 
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ding to the different meaſure of gifts, 
which God hath been pleaſed to diſ- 
penſe to them ; ſpeaking the truth in love, 
Epheſ. 4. 15. Endeavouring to heal 
differences in the moſt placid pentle 
manner, without envyings, ſtrifes , 
backbitings, whiſperings , 2 Cor. 12. 20. 
Doing nothing through ſtrife or vain-glory, 


ut in lowlineſs of mind, every one eſteem- 


ing others better than himſelf, Phil. 2. 3. 
They that exceed others in know- 
ledge, ſhould exceed them like- 
wile in the ſtudy of peace. The beſt 
of us do now know but in part , darkly ; 
that time is to come, when all theſe 
differences ſhall be cleared up, and we 
ſhall have a full viſion of the true ſtate 
of things. In the mean ſpace it con- 
cerns us to forbear one another in 
thoſe leſſer things about which we 
difter: And to be very zealous about 
thoſe great matters in which we agree, 
namely, righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghoſt, = 

II. There are ſome things in Religion, 
wherein if a man faithſully ſerve Chriſt, 
he ſhati be accepted by him, tho he ſhould 
mi({take and fall ſhort of his duty in other 
things. WY 


That 
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That is, if a man be truly conſcien- 
cious and ſincere in thoſe more ſub- 
ſtantial duties of righteouſneſs, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghoſt, it is not his 
miſtakes or failings in other leſſer things 
that ſhall make him incapable of the 
Kingdom of God. | 

There are ſeveral expreſſions in 
Scripture, whereby theſe more eſſen- 
tial and neceſſary parts of Religion 
are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of leſſer 
conſequence , Heb. 13. 9. They are 
comprehended under that general name 
of Grace, in oppoſition to meats. Tis 
good that the heart be eſtabliſhed with 
grace, not with meats, Matth. 23. 23. 
They are ſtiled the weighty matters of the 
law : judgment, mercy , faith love, in 
oppoſition' to the tithing of mint and 
cummin. Very frequently Obedience in 
oppoſition to Sacrifice: To be waſhed 
and cleanſed, putting away the evil of 
our doings, learning to do well, ſeeking 
to do judgment, in oppoſition to incenſe, 
oblations, and new moons, &c. Iſa. 1. 1. 
Circumciſion of the fleſh, outward and 
according to the letter, and circumciſion 


of the heart, inward and according to the 
Spirit. 
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I ſhall mention only one Scripture for 
proof of the Point: x Cor. 3. 11, 12. 
If a .man hold to the foundation 
which is Jeſus Chriſt , though he Build 
upon this foundation Gold and Silver, 
precious Stones or wood, hay, ſtuble, the 
fire ſhall try it, if it be burnt he ſhall 
ſuffer loſs, but he himſelf ſhall be 
ſaved, | 

By Gold, Silver and precious ſtones , 
is meant pure and ſolid Doctrine; by 
the other, wood, hay, and ſtubble, is 
ſignified ſuch vain erroneous Doctrine, 
as cannot endure the teſt of fire, the 
fire of Affliction and Temptation, the 
fire of the Spirit which ſearcheth and 
proveth hidden things, or the fire of 
the laſt day, but will be diſcovered 
and conſumed by them, to the loſs of 
all that pains and coſt which men 
have laid out in ſuch ſuperſtructions: 
But not to the ruine of the Builder, for 
he himſelf ſhall be ſaved. * 

If I were to give Inſtances and Exam- 
ples for the confirmation of this truth, 
there is no holy man, mere man, that 
ever Was in the world, but may ſerve 
as a witneſs to it. Not to mention the 
ancient Patriatehs, Prophets, the Apoſtles 
themſelves, who were none of them 

without 
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without their miſtakes and failings at 
ſome time or other; it were not diffi- 
cult to produce à very large Catalogue 
of errors, out of the Writings of the 
ancient Fathers: Who tho they were 
the great Maſter-builders of their times, 
and by their holineſs, zeal, learning , 
_ ſufferings, did in their generations ex- 
ceedingly promote the work of the 
Goſpel; yet they were not without 
their hay and fubble ; every one of them 
being obnoxious to errors, and ſome of 
them to none of the leaſt : Both Jrenæus 
and Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Hierom, and 
Auguſtin more than ever he retracted : 
But that it would in many reſpects be in- 
convenient to uncover theit nakedneſs. 
And thoſe amongſt us in theſe days, 
who either really are, or are eſteemed 
to be, tlie great Luminaries of Religion, 
they are not greater than the Fathers 
were in their times. Many of the ſuper- 


ſtructions which they lay out ſo much 
care and coſt upon, will prove but mere 


bay and ſtubble, when they come to a 
trial by fire. | 


I ſhall but mention theſe two Reaſons 
of the Point, : 


F r. From 
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1. From the nature of May, to which 
nothing is more incident than frailty 
and error. He was a good man that 
laid, Who can underſtand his errors ? not 
only of his practice, but his judgment 
too. And he, who in another place, 
In many things we offend all. If any one 
ſhould fay he hath no error , That man 
hath not the truth in him. Now if 
mens integrity in the more ſubſtantial 
parts of Religion did not ſecure them, 


_ notwithſtanding theſe errors and fail- 


ings, no man living could be ſaved. 
2. From the nature of Religion , 
which comprehends under it things 


of ſeveral natures and degrees. There 


are ſome things eſſential, ſullſtantial, fun- 
damental; other things circumſtantial , 
accidental. Religion is compared to a 


building, it is not a covering of the 


roof with thatch, or leaving a flaw 


in the wall, but only a failing or breach 


in the Foundation, that will cauſe the 
fall or ruine of it. Again, tis com- 
pared to a new lite and nature. Now 
it is not a blackneſs of the viſage , or 
deformity of the members, nor every 
hurt or wound of the body , that ſhall 


prove mortal, fo long as the vital parts 


remain ſound and intire : And on the 
other 
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other ſide, a hurt in the vitals would 
prove mortal, though the countenance 


were never ſo beautiful. But tis a prin- 


ciple this, ſo very obvious and plain, 
and without any diſpute , that it will 
be needleſs to inſiſt any longer upon the 
confirmation of it. | 
la the Application of this Point I ſhall 
inſiſt only upon two ſes, of Examina- 
tion, and Exhortation.  _ | 
I. For Examination: If it be fo 
that ſome things are of ſuch abſolute 
neceſlity to our happineſs, it will con- 
cern us then to examine and judge our 
ſelves by theſe things. Nothing is 
more deſirable, than for a man to know 
upon good grounds the truth of his 
own eſtate and condition, in reſpect 
of his intereſt in the kingdom of God ; 


and nothing can better diſcover this, 


than our ſerving of Chriſt in righteouſ+ 


neſs, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. 


1. For Righteouſneſs ; by this I told 
you before, we are to underſtand an 


univerſal conformity to the moral Law, 


both firſt and ſecond Table, with ſubor- 
dination to the grace of faith, Now 
this, as it concerns the duties of the firſt 
Table, is properly called Holineſs ; and 


as it refers to the ſecond Table, Juſtice 
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or Righteouſneſs 3 who even allows him? 
ſelf in a neglect or violation of either 
of theſe, whatever he may think of 
himſelf, is not accepted of God. 1. As 
for Holineſs, we are told expreſly, that 
without it no man ſhall ſee the Lord And 


44. f. 8, Elſewhere tis ſaid, the pure in heart ſhall 


ſee God. He that doth either generally 
omit or negle& the duties of God's 
worſhip , and hath not an holy awe 
and dread upon his mind towards 
matters of Religion , but can deal with 
ſacred things with the ſame ſlight and 
common affection, wherewith he 
manages other ordinary matters, hath 
juſt reaſon to ſuſpeX himſelf as coming 
fhort of the Kingdom of God. 2. And ſo 
likewiſe for that other righteouſneſs 
of the ſecond Table , referring unto 
Juſtice in our dealings with one ano- 
ther: Fho' the having of this be not 
enough to entitle us to the Kingdom 
of God, yet the want of it is enough 
to bar us from it. Tis ſo ſuitable to 
the light of nature, ſo neceſlary to 
humane ſociety , that there is not any 
one kind of failing that doth more 
ſcandalize the profeſſion of Religion , 
or render it leſs approved amongſt men, 
than offences of this kind, * 
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ſuch as are done upon pretence of Reli- 
gion. 


us, Matth. 5. 9. The peace- makers ſhall 
be called the children of God. By this ſhall 


2. As for Peace: Our Saviour tells 


69. 


all men know that ye are my diſciples , if 5. 9 


ye love; one another. Whereas there is 
envying, and ſtrife, and diviſion amongſt 
You, are ye not carnal, and walk as men 2 
1 Cor. 3. 3. The Apoſtle makes it his 
buſinels s 

marks whereby men may judge of their 
conditions, both in reſpect of the fruits 
of the fleſh, and of the ſpirit. And 
amongſt the fruits of the fleſh, he 
hath no leſs than ſeven ſeveral ex» 
preſſions to this purpoſe; Hatred, 
variance, emulation, wrath, ſtrife, ſedition, 
envyings. And then he ſubjoyns, ver. 
21. They who do ſuch things, ſhall not 
inherit the kingdom of God. And in the 
next verſe, when he comes to reckon 
up the fruits of the ſpirit, he mentions 
but nine particulars, and of them there 
are fix that refer to this grace, The 
fruit of the ſpirit is love, peace, 5 
ſuffering, gentleneſs , goodneſs, meekneſs, 


| againſt ſuch there is no law. The New 


Teſtament is ſo frequent and fo expreſs 
W man of an un- 
3 Ralle 


Gal. 5. 19. to ſet down ſuchk 
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peaceable contentious ſpirit muſt 1 
groſly delude himſelf to build his confi- 
the neglect of this. 

3. And ſo in the third place, for joy 
in the Holy'Ghoſt, that is, a cheerful and 
ſedate temper of mind, under all out- 
ward diſpenſations, though croſs to 


our particular hopes and deſires; as 


being ſecure of our intereſt in him who 


hath the management of all times and 


events at his own diſpoſal, and hath 
engaged himſelf by promiſe to order 
them ſo, as that they ſhall prove for 
the beſt to thoſe that love him. This 


is a duty frequently inſiſted upon in 


Scripture, and *tis one main branch 
of that life of faith, which is proper 
to believers. And therefore thoſe fro- 
ward, peeviſh profeſſors, who are 
never contented with any eſtate, 
but are always complaining, apt to 
interpret every thing for an injury, and 
unworthy: dealing towards them, have 
upon this ground juſt cauſe to ſuſpect 


themſelves of much impotence , un- 


belief, pride, want of that lowlinefs 
and meekneſs of ſpirit , which the 
Goſpel doth require. If upon a ſtrict 
enquiry we find our ſelyes wilfully, 
„„ S523: ae - hho f 3Q2) 0 groſly | 
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groſly negligent in theſe more ſubſtanti- 
al things, we have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect 
our conditions. Ph 

IT. I have but one e more, for 
Exhortation, with which ſhall conclude 
this Point. To quicken and-flir us up 


to lay out our {ſtrength and zeal for 


the promoting of theſe things both in 


our ſelves and others. There cannot 


be any more effectual motive, as to 


our ſelves, than what I have already 


inſiſted upon, That nothing elſe can 
ſecure us without theſe, and that 
theſe will ſecure us without other 


things. 


But beſides, theſe things, in refe- 
rence to our doing good unto others, 
will be more effectual than any other 
abilities whatſoever. They are ſingu- 
lar advantages for a man in his dealin 


with others, to have the gift of wil⸗ 
dom, an ability of diſcerning ſpirits, - 
of clearing and opening deep myſte- 


rious things, a mighty power of per- 
ſuading and convincing. But to all 
theſe, if a man were able in a caſe 
of doubt, and difficulty , to confirm 


what he preaches by a miracle, one 


would think, that were a moſt infal- 


lible way of ſubduing any oppoſition , 
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and carrying all before him. And 
yet all theſe advantages would ber 
nothing, without theſe moral foun- 


dations; and a keeping cloſe to theſe, 


might in fome meaſure be effectual 
without miracles, Tis a ſaying of a 
Reverend Divine, That if the Goſpel 
were now to be planted again, all the 
miracles in the world would not be 
ſufficient to make it take , whilſt our 
morals are no better than they are. 
A miracle may ſtrike a little wonder- 
ment at firſt , but good morality ſoaks 
and ſinks to the heart. And therefore 
it were a molt rational thing in a man 
to miſtruſt the truth of any Miracle 
which did tend to the prejudice of 
things morally good. And the Scrip- 
ture in ſeveral places doth encourage 
to it. Deut. 13. 1. Upon which ac- 
count it may be aſſerted, that the ſuit- 


ableneſs of the Doctrine of the Goſ- 


pel, unto pureſt, higheſt Morality, did 
as much conduce to the ſpreading of 

it, as the Miracles whereby it was con- 
firmed. And therefore when many 
of the Phariſees did pretend thoſe won- 
derful acts of our Saviour to be done 
by Magical arts, and the help of the 
Devil, they were preſently —— 
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by the holineſs of his doctrine ; Theſe 


are not the words of bim that hath a ; Devil, 
Joh. 10. 21. And what can be ſaid 


higher in the commendation of any 


thing, than that it is a teſt whereby 
to try even Miracles themſelves, and 
doth in ſome ſenſe give authoriry to 
them ? 

Ang therefore there is very good 


reaſon why we ſhould be excited to 


a great zeal in the promoting 14 
weſs, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. 

"Tis true, ſybtle notions and queſtions 
are more the faſhion of the times, than 
cheſe moral duties; but they are withal 
the diſeaſe of the times, and Profeſſors 
now if ever may be ſaid to be fick of 
Queſtions , as the phraſe is, 1 Tim. 6. 4. 


Whereas theſe other things were Re- 


ligion before any of theſe faſhions came 
into requeſt, and will be ſo when they 


are laid aſide and vaniſhed; As be- 


ing founded upon that univerſal per- 
petual Law, written in every man's 
heart, which can never be either aug- 


mented, or diminiſht, or abrogated. Nee 


per ſenatum aut populum ſolvi hac lege 
poſſumus. No power can diſpenſe with 
this Law: Nor doth it need any in- 
ee to rin in it. Non erat alia 

; Rome, 
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Rome, alia Atheris, alia nunc, alia poſthac, 


ſed & omnes gentes, omni tempore, una lex 


& ſempiterna & immutabilis continebit , 
faith the Roman Orator. Tis the ſame in all 


places and in all times ; as proceedin 


from the Supreme Lawgiver, towards 
whom he that will not yield obedience, 
muſt deny his own eſſence and dependence; 
as he goes on very ſublimely and elegant- 
upon that ſubject. 

I know many other things are ne- 
ceſſary, as to our religious ſtate , be- 
ſides theſe moral Duties. But yet theſe 
are the primary foundations. And no- 
thing elſe will be effectual without theſe, 
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For the Kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink; but righteouſneſs, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. 
For he that in theſe, things ſerveth 
Criſt, is acceptable to God, and 


approved of Men. 


II. EE true reaſon why Chriſt;- prop. Ill. 
5 ans f ſeveral perſuaſions \ 
ſand leſs approved towards 
one another, is for want of 
a right proportioning their zeal about 
matters of Religion, and becauſe they lay 
out more of their ſtrength in theſe leſſer 
things, than on . of greater con- 
ſequence, E 
There is no reaſon to expect that the 
minds of men ſhould ever be united 
W 
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to a mutual liking and approving of 
one another, till they can come to be 
more truly zealous, and more heartily 
concerned for thoſe ſub/tantial matters 
of righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in 


the Holy Ghoft, than for thoſe circum- 


flantials of meats and drinks. 

If we conſult the ſtate of the Primi- 
tive times , as 'tis repreſented in the 
Ads of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſtles, 
we ſhall find that this was the occaſion 
both of raiſing and keeping up the dif- 
ferences amongſt the Chriſtians then; 
namely, the inſiſting more upon forms 
and parties, meats and days, ſome 
being for Paul, others for Apollos, 


2 others for Cephas, than upon the ſub- 


ſtance of duties. And the ſame like- 
wiſe might be made evident from abun- 
dant teſtimony out of Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers, concerning the following Ages. 
And what hath been the ſtate of things 
in our own times, is ſufficiently obvious 
to any eaſy obſervation, 

There are two heads of Reaſons or 
Argument, that I ſhall mention for 
proof of the Point. 

1. From the nature and uſual conſes 
quents of that zeal whereby men are 
engaged to theſe leſſer things. 

9 : 2, Prom 


| | : 
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2. From the nature and neceſſary 
fruits of mens being devoted to the 
more ſubſtantial things of Religion. 

I. Zeal about theſe leſſer matters is 
not only conſiſtent with ſtrifes and 
diviſions , but is many times the very 
occaſion and fewel whereby they are 

otten and continued amongſt men. 
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queſtions which he calls fooliſh and un- 73: 


learned, is in ſome proportion true 
concerning ſuch other diſputes as are 
managed with greater vehemence than 
they ought ; that from hence cometh 
' emvy, ſtrife, railings, evil ſurmiſngs, 
x Tim. 6. 4. Let a man but look indiffe- 
rently round about him, amongſt all 
the kinds of Parties in our times, even 
thoſe whom in his own judgment he 
eſteems the beſt, and then fay, whe- 
ther, both our common peace and the 
power of Religion hath not ſuffered 
exceedingly upon this account. When 
men have once given up themſelves to 
controverſies of this nature, tho they 
thould perhaps be on the right fide, 
yet theſe conſequences do ordinarily 
follow upon it. 


I. Such 
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1. Such men are narrowed in their 
judgments , liable to ſtrong prejudices 
upon very weak grounds. 1 
2. Sowered in their ſpirits, becoming 
more cenſorious and rugged in their 
Z 
3. Vitiated in their morals, decli- 
ning in the duties of moral honeſty, 
neglecting the tyes of Relations, friend- 
ſhip, gratitude, and ſuch other things, 
as ſhould ſecure and ſweeten humane 
ſociety. . Wok IM Lorena e's 9 
4. Cooled in their zeal and. fervor 
towards the more ſubſtantial parts of 
Religion, whilſt they are wholly taken 
up with the proſecution of leſſer mat- 
ters. That man hath converſed but a 
little in the world, or at leaſt made but 
ſlender obſervation , who hath not in 
theſe times met with abundance of ex- 
amples to this purpoſe. 
II. The ſecond Reaſon is from the 
nature of theſe more weighty and 
ſubſtantial matters of Religion, whoſe 
property It is to unite the minds of 
men, and heal rheir differences. There is 
a twofold notion under which the ſtrifes 
and contentions amongſt men may be 
conſidered, either as their Sin or Judg- 
ment, | 
Now 
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Now this laying out our ſelves upon 
the more ſubſtantial matters of Religi- 
on, will free a man from contention in 
both theſe reſpects. 

1. As tis a Sin: by freeing us from, 
and ſtrengthening us againſt many of 
thoſe temptations to this fin that others 
are expoſed unto, He that makes it his 
principal care to deal righteouſly in 
his converſation with others, will be 
ſure thereby to miniſter leſs occaſion 
of raiſing ſtrife, and hath the advan- 
tage of avoiding and compoſing thoſe 
heats that others would raiſe againſt 
him. If a man deſign this as his great 
buſineſs , to follow the things that make 
for peace, he will not be apt to be 
immerſed in Parties, or tranſported 


with particular Intereſts, or miſled by 


the affectation of fingularity ; but he 
will be always ready to put the beſt 
conſtruction upon things, to pity the 
infirmities, and forgive the injuries 
of others. He that is able to rejoyce 
in an afflicted condition, is thereby in 
2 good meaſure freed from thoſe temp- 
tations of hopes and fears whereby 
others are engaged; and conſequent- 
ly will be lefs concerned in the deſigns 


of men, or the iſſue of things: Such 


an 
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an one knows how to be content with 
his preſent ſtate , and to be patient 
under ſufferings ; and if he ſhould not 
prevail for thoſe things which others 
will needs contend with him about , 
yet he can be happy without them. 
In brief, Religion doth mortify thoſe 
inward luſts which are the firſt prin- 
ciples of contentions and diviſions with- 
out us. It makes a man meek and low- 
ly, blameleſs and harmleſs ; teaches him 
not to revenge himſelf, but to overcome 
evil with good; to ſpeak evil of no man; 
to be no brawler , not to ſtrive, but to 
be gentle and humble, ſhewing all meek- 

eſs to all men. © 2 
2. Sometimes contentions and divi- 
fions are Inflicted as a judgment, when 
the Lord is pleaſed to mix a perverſe 
ſpirit amongſt men, filling them with 
confuſion and diforder , making them 
daſh one againſt another, till they are 
broken to pieces. Now this minding 
the main things of Religion, doth like» 
wiſe conduce to the freeing of us from 
this. The Text tells us theſe things 
make us acceptable to God: tvapt5s; 
Prov. 16. 7. When a man's ways pleaſe 
the Lord, he will make his enemies to be 
at peace with him. As God doth ſome- 
times 
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times puniſh diſobedience, by making 
a man's friends to become his enemies; 
ſo is he pleaſed to reward obedience by 
making a man's enemies to become his 
friends, He hath the hearts of all men 
in his hands, and can bend them as he 
pleaſeth ; and he hath by promiſe en- 
gaged himſelf, either ſo to change 
their affections, that they ſhall. be 
friends to us, or at leaſt fo to reſtrain 
their hoſtility that they ſhall not hurt 
us, 1 Pet. 3. 13. Who is he that will 
harm you, if you fo followers of that which 
is goed ? If a man be truly religious 


and holy, and give himſclf up to ſuch 


courſes, as are even to the light of 
nature unqueſtionably good , it cannot 
be but that he muſt hereby acquire a 
reverence and eſteem even in the hearts 


of wicked men. 


I know there is an Objection againſt 
this, which is obvious to every one, 
to which ſomething muſt be ſaid by 
way of anſwer. Did not our Saviour 
tell his diſciples, that they ſhould. he 
hated of all men for his ſake > Matth. 10. 
22. And doth not David complain of 
ſome that were enemies to him, for 


this very reaſon, becauſe he was a follower 


of that which was good 2 Plal. 38. 20. All 
1 that 
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that will live godly in Chriſt Jeſus muſt 
ſuffer perſecution , 2 Tim 3. 12. Becauſe 
ye are not of the world therefore doth the 
world hate you, Joh. 15. 19. With ſe⸗ 
veral other Scriptures ; beſides the con- 
ſtant experience of all Ages to the fame 
purpoſe. R Bcd 
Io this it may be anſwered, That 
tis true, there is in Nature, a neceſſary 
unavoidable enmity betwixt light and 
darkneſs, good and evil, the ſeed of the 
woman, and the ſeed of the ſerpent. And 
tis not the meaning of theſe promiſes Wl 
to aboliſh or reconcile that enmity or 
oppoſition which is founded in the 
nature of things , but only to ſuſpend 
the Acts of it. The more righteous 
any man is, by ſo much the greater 
oppoſition mult there be betwixt him 
and ſinners. But yet he is hereby 
after a more eſpecial manner intitled 
'to God's protection , to preſerve him 
from any real hurt, or damage by 
them. And they are for the moſt 
part, the imperfections and failings 
of good men, that do expoſe them to 
falferings of this nature. And then 
beſides, though ſome men have ſuch'a 
ſuperfluity of maliczouſneſs, as the phraſe 
18 Jam. I. 21. being hardned * 
| the 
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the common principles of morality, 
as to expreſs a hatred and enmity 
againſt others for their goodnels ; 
yet it is not ſo with all, nor perhaps 
with any at all times. Bur the worft 
of men, muſt in their ſecret judgments 
and moſt retired thoughts, bear an in- 
ward reverence towards thoſe thar 
are good. As there is in vice a natural 
deformity, whereby it doth appear 
odious; even to the conſciences of thoſe 
who are guilty of it; ſo is there a 
beauty in holineſs and virtue, where- 
by it appears lovely even to thoſe mens 
hearts, whoſe mouths are apt to re- 
proach it. It cannot be but that ſome 
men will be apt to ſpeak againſt us 


the beſt way to put to ſilence the ignorance 
of fooliſh men, 1 Pet. 2. 15. Or it it do 
not wholly ſilence them , but that they 
will be ſpeaking againſt us as evil-doers , 
yet *tis not without ſome ſecret ſhame 
and guilt of being falſe accuſers, 1 Pet. 
. 16. | 

: And fo much may ſerve for the pro 


plication of 1t: Wherein it may ſerve 
for theſe two 7/ſes , Inſtruction and 
Exhortation, | 
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I. Information: If it be ſo, that the 
minding of the main things oſ Reli- 
gion, more than leſſer rot be 
that which muſt render us acceptable 
to God, and approved of men, then theſe 
things will follow. Jen arr 
1. We have reaſon to ſuſpect that 
our ways upon this account may not be 


acceptable unto God, when we find 


that we do not ſtand approved to men, 
eſpecially to good men. 

2. Tis a prepoſterous courſe to ſeek 
the approbation of men by any ſuch | 
way, as will render us - unacceptable 
to God; theſe two being linked toge- 
ther, both in their own natures, and by 
particular promiſes. Tis true, a man 
may get into the favour of a Party, by 
appearing vehement and zealous in 
ſome particular conteſt, but this will 
render him leſs approved to other good 
men, leſs uſeful in his generation, 
and conſequently leſs acceptable to 


3. Tis a vain thing to expect any 
peace and ſettlement amongſt men, 
till they come to be more concerned 
for thoſe great things of Religion, 
than for others of leſſer moment. There 


may be a change of Forms and Parties, 


and 
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and the external ſtate of things, but 
their minds will ſtill abide at the ſame 


diſtance, till they come to be united 


* 


in theſe great things of righteouſneſs, | 


and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. 


»Tis not the pouring of a liquor from 
one veſſel to another that takes off its 
ſourneſs and acrimony, without ſuch 
a mixture as may enter into it, and 
alter the nature of it. If men would 
make this to be their great deſign and 
buſineſs, to ſtrive who ſhonld be moſt 
righteous, and peaceable, and patient, 
other contentions amongſt them would 
quickly vaniſh. | 

4. A man may inſiſt ſo much in the 
vindication of ſome truths and duties, 
as thereby to bring a prejudice upon 
Religion. He may do the Devils work 
by his endeavous to promote ſuch 
things as are in themſelves right and 
true, I mean ſuch conteſts as con- 
cern points of the ſame or the like 
nature with thoſe of meats and drinks 
in the Text. | 

But what then may ſome ſay, ſhould 
we be of no opinion in ſuch things? 
Muſt we all turn Scepricks, and be in- 
different to every thing, as if there 
could be no certainty 2? 
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I anſwer, By no means, nothing 
leſs; every man ſhould endeavour to 
have a full perſuaſion in his own mind 
concerning the things in difference ; 
And when he doth well underſtand 
them, he ſhould be ready to aſſert and 
maintain them , as occaſion may be 
offered, and ſo far as the nature of the 
things will bear. | . 

Only herein lies the great difficulty, 
which will require much Chriſtian pru- 
dence and conſideration to the ſtating 
of it, namely, how to proportion our 
zeal aright, in reference to ſeveral 
truths, which I ſhall particularly ſpeak 
to in the next Z//e. 

II. Uſe of Exbortation. 

1. To be cautious and conſiderate in 
the right managing of our differences 
about theſe leſſer things. There was 
never any Age, wherein conteſts of 
this nature have not been in faſhion ; 
tho perhaps never ſo much as in ours. 
And thereſote it will the more concern 
us to regulate our proſecutions and 
demeanour about them. In order to 
which theſe two things are to be well 
weighed and conſidered, namely, the 
Evidence and Importance of the things 
in queſtion. | 
1. For 


our evidence. 


on Rom. XIV. 17, 18. 


1. For their Evidence: Every truth, 
whether natural or revealed, is not alike 


evident; ſome are more obſcure and 


doubtful than others. And becaule the 
evidence of things is the ground and 
formal reaſon of our aſſent to them, 
therefore tis our duty to proportion 
the degrees of our aſſent, to thoſe of 
| Not to be doubtful in 
things that are clear, not to be con- 
fident in things that are doubtful ; 
but with an equal diſpoſition of mind, 
to ſubmit to every thing according to 
its clearneſs and perſpicuity: In op- 


poſition to this there are to extreams, 


which are exceedingly prejudicial to 
Religion ( eſpecially in times when 
comroverlics and diſputes about it do ſo 
much abound ) namely, Scepticalneſs, 
and Dogmaticalneſs 

1. By Septicalneſs, | mean, a willing» 
neſs and inclination of mind, rather 
to comply with doubts and objections, 
than with proofs and evidences; an 
aptneſs to pick quarrels with every 
thing , though never ſo manifeſt, as if 
we were not willing that any thing 


ſhould be certain and eſtabliſhed. Be- 


fides the inſolence and pride which is 
the ground of this diſpoſition , there 
G 4 1 
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is likewiſe much of folly and contra, 
diction in it, u hereby ſuch men do 
become obnoxious unto that other ex- 
tream of Dogmat icalneſs, which they 
aſſect moſt to avoid. For to look upon 
every thing as doubtful, is to deny the 
clear evidence of ſome things; and 'tis 
as well dogmaticalneſs to deny clear evi- 
dence where it is, as to aſſert it where it 
is not. 

2 By Drgmaticalueſs, I mean, a 
readineſs to be over confident of the 
things we are well inclined to; an 
aptneſs to own every thing for equally 
true and certain, which is profefled 
by that Company or Party of men, 
amongſt whom our names are liſted ; 
when a man receives a whole Syſtem of 
doctrine by the bulk, as if every thing 
init were undoubtedly true, and alike 
evident, without a particular enquiry 
into the grounds and reaſons of things. 
An unwillingneſs to liſten unto any 
objection, which may ſeem to make 
apainſt them, or to ſhake their cer- 
tainty. This is a blameable partiality 
on the other hand; and hath in it the 
like inconſiſtency and contradiction 
with the other extream. Such Perſons 
os ? 54447. +." +5 * Wn 
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hereby expoſing the moſt clear and 
manifeſt truths to the ſuſpicion of 


3 


error, by putting more obſcure and 


doubtful matters in the ſame rank with 


them. 

2. The Second thing to be conſidered, 
is the /mportance of the matters in queſti- 
on. As every truth is not of the ſame 
evidence , ſo neither is it of the ſame 
neceſſity. But there are in this re- 
ſpect likewiſe ſeveral degrees amongſt 
them: Some things are eſſential to 


Religion, belonging to the foundation, 


and are therefore neceſſary to the very 
being of a Chriſtian. As Righteouſneſs 
in the Text, that is; faith, and holineſs, 
and juſtice, or as it is elſewhere ex- 
preſſed , faith which worketh by love: 
Other things are only ſuperſtructians, 
and belong only to the well being of 
a Chriſtian, amongſt which ſome are 
as gold, and ſilver, and precious ſtones, 
things of the greateſt value amongſt 
men, next to lite and being ; others 
are of a lighter conſequence, and 
more remote from the foundation. 


Now herein much Chriſtian prudence 


will be required to diſtinguiſh aright, 
concerning the importance of ſeveral 
truths and duties, and accordingly to 


pro- 
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proportion our zeal ſor them, and our 
contention about them. 

Not by our remiſneſs to bring down 
foundation Truths to the fame rate with 
ſuperſtrunctions; nor by our forward- 
neſs on the other hand, to raiſe up 
ſuperſtructions unto the ſame value with 
fundamentals; which are the two ex- 
treams referring to the importance of 
the things, by which truth it ſelf will 
be very much prejudiced. 

1. Too great careleſneſs and cold- 
neſs about neceſſary truths, a kind of 


.indifferency about all matters of Reli- 


gion, as if they were all alike, and 
did ſo far only oblige, as the Civil Laws 
of ſeveral Countries did inforce them. 
J cannot ſay of this extream , that it 
doth encreaſe Controverſies in Reli- 
gion ; but ir doth that which is much 
worſe, it takes away the ſubject of 
_ queſtion, I mean Religion it 

ſelf. | 
2. On the other ſide, a man may 
lay too great a weight on ſome things, 
which are truths and duties. And 
there is nothing more ordinary. than 
for good men, when they are once 
well perſuaded of ſome particular opt- 
nion, to think they do God good ſer- 
| ; Og "vice, 
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vice, by proſecuting it with their 
utmoſt zeal, or by laying greater 
weight upon it than the nature of the 
thing requires, or will admit. But 
this muſt needs be of very dangerous 
conſequence : For if this courſe be ad- 
mitted, where ſhall it end 2 Why may 
not falſhood be obtruded upon us on 
the ſame account 2 If we once tranſ- 
greſs thoſe bounds which are fixed by 
the nature of things in reſpect of their 
evidence and importance, there can 
be no ſecurity againſt the wildeſt errors 
in the world. 

Theſe two things that I have men- 
tioned, being ſoberly conſidered and 
impartially applied to fome of our 
late and preſent controverſies , would 
very much conduce to healing of the 
minds of men, and taking them off 
from many of thoſe contentions and ani- 
moſities which now abound, | 

2. We ſhould hence be perſuaded 
to lay out our ſelves with our utmoſt 
zeal and intention of mind upon thoſe 
great things of righteouſneſs, and peace, 
and joy in the Hoiy Ghoſt, It were eaſy 
to mention abundance of Arguments, 
to excite and quicken men to a fer- 


veney about theſe things, would the 


time 
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time permit it. I ſhall very briefly ſum 
up what remains under theſe two heads, 
the Excellency and Seaſoxableneſs of theſe 
things. 

1. From their Excellexcy : There are 
but two kind of things that any men 


aim at or endeavour after, to get into 


the favour of Men, and of God, to be 


ſafe here, and happy hereafter. Why 
now theſe things do intitle us to both, 


they make us 0 be accepted of God, and 
approved of men, They are not only 
duties, but privileges, the chief part of 
that ſalvation and glory which we 
are capable of on this ſide of Heaven, 
That which makes men zealous in 


bother points, is their apprehenſion 


of the importance and clearneſs of the 
things they inſiſt upon: Why, there 
can be nothing of greater importance 
than theſe things, wherein the power 
and ſubſtance of Religion doth conſiſt. 
And as for their evidence, let it be 
ſuppoſed that in ſome of the contro- 
verſies now on foot amongſt us, there 
ſhould in ſome ſolemn Aſſembly be an 
appeal made to heaven, to determine 
which of the Parties were in the right : 
If upon ſuch an appeal, an Angel 
thould immediately be ſent down, 

a or 
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or men ſhould riſe from the dead, 
and declare that fuch a Way and Par- 
ty were in the right, and the others 
miſtaken ; one would think that upon 
ſuch an advantage , men might have 
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good ground to be zealous and confl- 


dent. Why we have more reaſon to 
be zealous for righteouſneſs , and peace , 
and joy in the Holy Ghoſt , than men 
would have upon ſuch a miraculous 
confirmation of their Opinions: Be» 
cauſe theſe things are of the higheſt 
importance, and we have for them 
the ſame, if not better evidence. And 


the reaſon is this: By the ſame natural 


light which convinces a man that God 
alone is Omnipotent, and can only do 
miracles ; that he is infinitely good, 
and will not perform any miracle in 
confirmation of a fin or an error: By 
the ſame light it is that we are con- 
vinced of moral duties. But now we 
eannot have the like degree of evi- 
dence, that this or that particular action 
is a miracle, ( becauſe of the obſcurity 
of natural cauſes ) as we may that ho- 
lineſs, and righteouſneſs, and peaceable · 
neſs, are duties, and of a natural good- 
neſs and obligation. We are in the 
frame of our natures better fitted and 
T9900 Pre- 
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prepared to underſtand morals, , tha 


naturals; What is honeſt, rather than 
what is poſſible; and 'tis great reaſon 
we ſhould be ſo, becauſe we are more 
concerned-in the one than the other, 
So that 'tis not poſſible there ſhould be 
any better evidence than what we have 
for the goodneſs and obligation of theſe 
things. 

2. From the Seaſonableneſs of theſe 
things, both in reſpect of, 1. What 
we have ſeen in the Times lately paſt. 
And 2. What we are in expectation 


of for the future. 


1. For the time paſt : No man can be 
ignorant of thoſe horrid ſcandals that 
have been brought upon Religion by 
the neglect of theſe moral duties, un- 
der the higheſt pretences of zeal to 
other matters. Whereby ſome men 
have been induced to deſpiſe all pro- 
feſſion of Religion, as being but mere 
pretence and deſign, as if there were 
nothing in it of reality. Now if we 
have in us any tenderneſs for the ho- 
nour of Religion, if we would make up 
that breach, and wipe off that blemitſh 
that hath in this reſpect been brought 
upon it, it muſt be by our integrity 
and zeal for the promoting of theſe 

more 
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more ſubſtantial matters, both in our 
ſelves and others. Tis true men have 
been always apt to reſt themſelves 
in moral performances, as if they 
alone were ſufficient to entitle us to 
heaven; and conſequently as the endea- 
vour to drive them off from ſuch pre- 
ſumptions as theſe, can never be un- 
ſeaſonable, ſo on the other hand when 
men ſhall out of pretence to ſome higher 
not ions and attainments, dare to neg- 
lect and violate theſe moral duties, 
*tis then, if ever, ſeaſonable to inſiſt 
upon the neceſſity and importance of 
them. | 


2. In reference to that ſettlement. 


and peace which we are now in ex- 
pectation of, to which theſe things 
will moſt effectually conduce. It muſt 
be granted, that tis beyond humane 
contrivance to find out any infallible 
way of ſecuring future events; nor 
is it conſiſtent with the nature of hu- 
mane affairs, which are often ſwayed 
by ſuch intricate providences, as we 
are not able to foreſee or comprehend 
the reaſon of ; God ſometimes making 
uſe of ſuch men, who are moſt vehe- 
ment againſt a thing, to be the chief in- 
ſtruments of promoting it; and * 

who 
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who are moſt for it, to be the occaſions 
of hindering it. | | 


So that I ſay, in this reſpe there 


is a neceſſity that we ſhould acquieſce- 
in ſuch fair probabilities , as the pru- 


dence of men can contrive, and the ſtate 


of things will admir. He that hath 


obſerved thoſe various providences, 
which theſe poor diſtracted Nations 
have of late years been exerciſed with, 
cannot but take notice, that ſince our 
firſt civil Tempeſts and Storms, there 
have been ſome ſeaſons wherein we 
have ſeemed to be near theHarbour, and 


upon the borders of ſettlement : And 


yet in the midſt of all our hopes, there 
hath {ſtill been ſome unexpected emer- 
gency, whereby we have been driven 
back again into the wide Ocean, and 
expoſed to all our former fears and dan- 
gers. What may be the iſſue of our pre- 
ſen: expectations, no man can be cer- 
tain of, Only of this we may be moſt 
ſure, that this laying out our ſelves upon 
theduties of righteouſneſs,and peace, and joy 
zn the holy Ghoſt, will be the beſt ſecurity 
for every man in his private capacity, 
and the moſt effectual remedy for the 
publick. 
It cannot be but that in times of 
| | change 
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change and revolution, mens minds 
muſt be variouſly exerciſed with hopes 
and fears, according as their ſeveral in- 
tereſts do engage them. The great 
thoughts of heart upon ſome men are, 
how they may be ſecured in the change 
of times: But now if men would repoſe 
themſelves upon Scripture-ſecurity , I 
would refer them to that place, Rom. 13. 
3- Wilt thou not then be afraid of the pow- 
er 2 do that which is good, and thou ſhalt 
have praiſe of the ſame. This being the 
very natural end of Magiſtracy, namely, 
the praiſe of them that do well, x Pet. 2.14. 

I ſhall ſhut up all with that ſaying of 
the Apoſtle, 1 Pet. 3. 10. cited out of the 
34 Plal. What man is he that would ſee good 
days ? Let him eſchew evil and do good, let 


bim ſeek peace and enſue it. He may be 


molt certain by this means to beentir'led 
unto the protection of God: For the eyes 
of the Lord are over the righteous, and his 
ears are open unto their prayers: And ſafety 
trom men ; For whois he that will harm 


you, if you be followers of that which is good? 
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Tirus II. 10. 


That they may adorn t d oFrine of 
God our Saviour in all things. 


YT. Paul having by his Preaching 
8 laid the foundation of a Chriſtian 
Church in Crete, or Candia, and 
not having leiſure to reſide amongſt 
them , for the farther building them 
up in their moſt holy faith, by reaſon 
of his employment in feveral other 
places, to the care of which ( as be- 
ing the Apoſtle of the Gentiles) he was 
engaged, he doth depute Titus in his 
ſtead. 

And for his better encouragement 
and direftion in thoſe miniſterial 
employments committed to him , he 
writes to him this Epiſtie, conſiſting 


(beſides the preface and concluſion) of fo 
| H 2 many 
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many parts as there are Chapters, which 
are three, 

The firſt being concerning the 54. 
ing of Elders or Biſhops, with ſome ani- 
madverſions againſt ſuch as did trouble 


the peace of the Church. 


The ſecond concerning thoſe partici. 
lar duties that belong to the ſeveral 
orders and degrees of e in a 
Family. 

The third concerning the common du. 
ties of Chriſtians in general. 

The Text is under the Second of theſe 
Heads, whercin Titus is inſtructed in 
that found doctrine (as tis ſtiled, v. 1.) 
whereunto he was to exhort ſeveral 
Ages, Sexes and Orders of perions 1 in an 
economical relation. | 

Aged men have their leſſon, v. 2. 

Aged Women „ Vs 3 7 oung Women , 


Ve 4, 7 


Toung men, and more particularly Ti 


tus himſelf, as being under that rank, 


v. 6, 7, 8. Servants, D. 9, 10. 

All which Exhortations are enforced 
by ſeveral reaſons from the 11 v. to the 
end of the Chapter. 

That which Servants are exhorted 
to, is a ſubmiſſive gentleneſs and fidelity; 
to be obedient 4 unto their own Maſters, 
$4 10 
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all thims. OT. NY. 
That's the connexion and ſcope of 


on Titus II. 10. 
ro pleaſe them well in all things, not 
anſwering again, not purloining,, but 
ſhewing all good fidelity : Which exhor- 
tation is further preſſed upon them by 
a particular reaſon, taken from that 
common duty incumbent upon all be- 


lievers, to bring a reputation upon 


the Religion which they did proteſs, 
in the words of the Text, That they may 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 


the Text. There are four Terms which 


may ſeem to need explication. What 


is meant by, They adorning the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things. | 
1. The Subjects of this exhortation ; 


in the word they, that is, Servants, v. . 
By which word is not only meant ſuch 
kind of Servants as are now in uſe 


amongſt us, Conductitii, hired Servants, 


who in other reſpects are Freemen, 
and can let themſelves out to ſervice 


upon ſuch kind of conditions, and for 
ſuch a time as they ſhall agree upon: 
But it comprehends likewiſe Mancipia, 


Slaves, ſuch as are bought and fold in 


the Market, and reckoned amongſt 


mens goods and chattels For fuch 
were many of the Servants in the Pri- 


H 3 mitive 
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mitive times. Now becauſe thoſe that 
are in a ſervile condition are naturally 
of a more illiberal, rugged and difinge- 
nuous temper , the Apoſtle would have 
ſuch Servants as are converted, to 
manifeſt a change upon themſelves in 
this reſpect, becoming more mild and 
gentle in their carriage, whereby they 
thould remove that prejudice and ſcan- 
dal that was brought upon Religion 
by others: As if the privilege of their 
being made free by Chriſt, and having 
him for their Maſter, might authorize 
them to be more ſtubborn and inſolent 
towards their civil relations, and not 


to remain any longer under the yoke 


of humane ſervitude. It would bring 
a reputation upon the doctrine of the 
Goſpel which they profeſſed, when 
others ſhould by experience find it fo 
powerful upon them, as to render thoſe 


who are in the hardeſt condition of ſer- 


vitude, patient and ſubmiſſive under 
their yoke, truſty and faithful in their 
duties. 9 

2. The next term to be enquired aſ- 
ter is the Adt, Adorn. The word is 


35/4@oy, it ſignifies to ſet a thing off 
jor its beſt advantage of comelinels, 
that it may appear grateful and lovely 

| | to 
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to the beholders. It conſiſts in two 
things, removal of blemiſhes, and 
addition of ornaments: Many things 
that are of an excellent beauty in their 
own native ſimplicities, may yet be 
capable of ſuch ſupperadditions as 
will contribute to their further oraa- 
ment. Now men may then be ſaid to 
adorn their profeſſion, when they do 
ſtudiouſly endeavour to avoid all ſuch 


uncomely actions, as may bring a pre- 


judice upon it, and to do ſuch things 
as may make it appear moſt ami- 
abe, and win over others to a love of 
It. | 

3+ The 0je&# matter, in that phraſe, 
The doftrine of God our Saviour ; where- 
by we are to underſtand the Goſpel ; 
which is therefore ſaid to be the do- 
ctrine of Chriſt, becauſe he is the 
chief Author and Object of it. It be- 
ing the word of reconciliation by him. 
Now tho it be not in the power of any 
creature to add any thing unto the 
beauty of this doctrine, which is in 
it ſelf the wiſdom of God in a myſtery, 
2 Cor. 2. 7. The glorious Goſpel, 2 Cor. 
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the glory of God in the face of Feſus 
Chriſt, v. 6. The riches of the glory of 
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Cod, Coloſ. 1. 27. Which are ſome 
of the higheſt expreſſions of beauty 


that words can reach unto: And fo 


this doctrine is not in it ſelf capable of 
any real addition of beauty from us, no 
more than we can add light to the Sun ; 
yer God is pleaſed to eſteem and to 
accept of that as an ornament to it, 
when our converſation is as becometh the 
Goſpel of Chriſt, as the phraſe is Philip. 
1.27. When men walk ſuitably to thoſe 
rules of goodneſs, and purity, and meek- 
neſs, which are therein ſo often infiſted 
upon. 

4. As for that phraſe, 4 ne 
it does refer not only to thoſe duties 
of Religion and Worſhip which do 
more immediately concern our com- 
munion with himſelf ; but likewiſe 
to the buſineſſes of our converſing with 
others , to our managing of ſecular 
and worldly buſineſs; our very re- 


creations and diverſions ſhould not be 


without a ſavour of Chriſtianity. And 
we ſhould, even in theſe things, give 
evidence of our faith, ſobriety, and 
patience, and humility, and contented- 
nes. And ſo likewite for the duties 
ot our relations, even the meaneſt of 
them: : That of Servants, who tho wy 

c 
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be themſelves of the baſeſt and moſt 
contemptible condition, yet are in 
a capacity, according ro their ſphere, 
of bringing honour to their pro- 
feſſion, as well as thoſe that are moſt 
noble. 


C 


So much I conceive ſufficient for 


the explication of the words in the 
Text. Though the duty here mentioned 
do by its particular connexion 1n this 
place more immediately refer to thoſe 
that are in the relation of Servants, 
yet it is ſuppoſed to be of a more 
general extent, and to reach unto all 
other degrees and profeſſions, for 


whom the reaſons of it will hold 4 


fortiori, For if thoſe of the meaneſt 
condition are not exempted from 
this endeavour, much more then 
ſhould others make it their care 
and buſineſs, who have greater ad- 
vantages for it, and conſequently 
greater engagements to it. And ac- 
cording to this more general extent 
of this duty, I intend the proſecution 
of it. | 
The Doctrine J would inſiſt upon, is 
this : | 
It is the duty of every Chriſtian ſo to 
demean himſelf in every buſineſs , con- 
dition, 
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dition, relation, as may adorn the 
Goſpel, and win over others ta a love 
of it, | 

There is a ſpecial care to be had to 
the comelineſs of our actions, that they 
be ſuch, and ſo managed, as to bring a 
reputation to the doctrine we profeſs, 
and make it ſeem lovely in the eyes of 
others. 

I might cite abundance of proofs to 
this purpoſe. All thoſe admonitions 
in Scripture, 1. Of not giving offence 
to others. But 2. Rather winning 
them over by our good examples, 
are but other kind of expreſſions ſig- 
nifying the ſame thing with this in the 
Text. | 

Such are thoſe places which do pro- 
hibit the giving an occaſion for the 
name of Gad and his doctrine to be blaſ- 
phemed, Rom. 2. 24. 1 Tim. 6. x. Or 
cauſing the way of truth to be evil ſpoken 
of 2 Pet. 2. 2. Or gi ving — to 
the adverſary to ſpeak reproachfully, 
1 Tim. 5. 14. Signifying that ſpecial 
care and caution which we ought to 
uſe in vindicating the reputation of 
Religion. Men are full of prejudice 


againſt the ways of God, apt to enter- 


tain hard thoughts againſt them, 7 
| 1 
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if they were rough, deformed, and un- | 
even, ready to catch at all occaſions | 
of confirming themſelves in theſe pre l 
judices , from the haltings and impru- 
dences of thoſe that profeſs Religion: 
And therefore it ſhould be their en- | 
deavour to be very wary of giving | l 
any advantages of this kind. This 
was Nebemiab's argument, c. 5. v.9, 1 
| Ought ye wot to walk iu the fear of God, 9 
| becauſe of the reproach of the heathen our | 
enemies? And ia this very Chapter of 
| the Text, the Apoſtle exhorteth that | 
, their behaviour be as becometh holineſs , _ 
- v. 3. that the word of God be not blaſpbe- 1 
: med, v. 5 that he whois of the contrary | , 


part may be aſhamed, having no evil thing | 
- to ſay of you, v. 8. So again, r Pet. 1 
e 2. 12, For this reaſon ought your con- 
- ver ſation to be honeſt among the Gentiles , | 
r that whereas they are apt to ſpeak againſt | 
1 you as evil. doers, they may by your good 1 Per. 3. | 
0 works which they ſhall beheld,be brought to 16. | 
by glorify God in the day of vi ſitation. 5 | | 
il To this purpoſe likewiſe are all thoſe | 
0 other Scriptures , which do mention it 1 
f as a duty to win over others by our 1 
e good examples. To let our light ſo ſhine Mat. 5. 16. 
r- before men, that others ſeeing our good 
as i works may glorify our Father which is in 


if heaven ; 
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heaven ; To conſider one another, to pro- 
woke unto love and good works, that is, 
ſo far to ſtudy the tempers, inclinations, 
intereſts, of thoſe we converſe with, 
that thereby we may be able to take 


the right advantage of doing good 


upon them. If Hy any means we may 
provoke them to an honeſt emulation. So 
Philip. 2. 15. That ye may be blameleſs 
and harmleſs, the ſons of God, without re- 
buke in the midſt of a crooked and perverſe 
generation, amongſt whom ye may ſhine 
as lights in the world: That you may be 
of as great uſefulneſs and ornament in 
your ſeveral Spheres, as the lights in the 
firmament. . 

So Womens converſations ought to 
be ſuch, as to win their Husbands, &c. 
1 Pet. 3. 1, 2. = 

I ſhall cite but one Text more for 
the proof of this, and · then proceed 
to the Reaſons of it. Tis that known 
place, Philip. 4. 8. Finally brethren , 
whatſoever things are true, whatſoever 
things are honeſt, what ſocver things are 
juſt, whatſoever things are pure, what- 
ſoe ver things are lovely, whatſoever things 
are of god report, if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praiſe, think of theſe 
things, Wherein the Apoſtle doth by 

| a pecu- 
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a peculiar ſtrain of Rhetorick inculcate 
upon the Philippians, in the moſt com- 
prehenſive words, and the moſt ſerious 
vehement manner, all ſuch lovely and 


deſirable qualifications, as might ſerve 


to adorn their profeſſions. 
Whatſoever things are true: That is, 


| ſincere and real, free from all falſe pre- 


tences and appearances. 

Whatſoever things are honeſt : The 
original word is owe, which ſignifies 
properly venerable. That is, ſuch things 
as may occaſion in others a reverend 
eſteem of you. 


I hat ſoe ver things are juſt : That is, 
free from the ſuſpicion of unworthy 


partiality, or baſe ends, not ſo much 
aiming at ſerving the intereſt of a Party, 


as doing that which is in it felt right 
and juſt. | | | 


hal ſoe ver things are pure: Ca «yr, 
That is, things that are free from all 
immodeſt uncomelineſs. | 

M hat ſoever things are lovely: Ga 
o P1An, That is, grateiul and benign, 
ſuch as will render a man moſt accepra- 
ble to thoſe with whom he convetſcs; 
ſree from that aſperity and ruꝑgedneſe, 
which do's fo deform ſome mens car- 
rage. 


at. 
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Mhatſoe ver things are of good report 
Ga Lonug. There are ſome things 
that by the conſent of Nations are of 
a good fame, aid well reputed of; the 
Apoſtle would have a ſpecial care taken 
of ſuch matters, there being nothing 
of greater conſequence to the intereſt 
of a Profeſſion, than the good name 
of thoſe that profeſs it. 

If there be any virtue, per). Which 
Word tho it be moſt frequent amongſt 


uſed in Scripture, and not any where 
by St. Paul, excepting this place, as 
being perhaps roo low an cxpreſſion 
for thoſe ſpiritual Graces which 
Chriſtians ought chiefly to labour aſter. 
But yet as for all thoſe things that are 
commendable amongſt the very Hea- 


then, which they ſtile by the name of 


Virtue, Chriſtians ought not to be 
defective in ſuch things, or think 
it below them to imitate ſuch ex- 
amples. | | 

If there be any praiſe ; whatſoever is 
counted laudable and comely by the 
very light of nature, ought not to be 
neglected dy them. ä 


For 
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For the further confirmation of this 
Truth, I ſhall ſuggeſt three Reaſons to 
convince the equity of it. 8 
1. This doctrine doth adorn us, and Ran 1. 
therefore tis but reaſon that we ſhould 
adorn it. We are all of us naturally 
in a deformed forlotn condition, being 
wretched, and miſerable , and poor, and Rev. 3. 17. 
blind, and naked; and 'tis alone this 
Doctrine of the Goſpel that doth fur- 
niſh us with gold, and eye-ſalve, and white 
tayment to enrich and beautify us. We 
are of our felves children of darkneſs, 
tis the Goſpel that doth Seger as again 
to a lively hope, and make us children 
of the light; and therefore tis but rea- 
ſon that we ſhould walk wirthy of our 
vocation , and as becomes children of the 
light, Epheſ. 5. 8. Serting forth the 
virtues of him that called us into his 
marvelous light, 1 Pet. 2. 9. Light is 
one of the moſt glorious and beautiful 
creatures in the world, and therefore 
an earthly and ſordid carriage will 


. not become that title. Thoſe that are 
5 raiſed to this privilege ſhould endea- 
; vour after ſuch virtues as will be ſuita- 


ble to it, Men are content in the 
night-time to be homely and plain, 

, but in the day they will endeavour to 
| 0 have 
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have their garments decent and comely 
about them. So ſhould Chriſtians de- 
mean themſelves, remembring the 
obligation that lies upon them from 
their calling, counting it a greater 
ſhame to them to do any unworthy 
at, under the glorious light of the 
Goſpel about them, and the illumina- 
tion of the ſpirit within them, than 
other men do to commit any filthineſs 
in the face of the Sun. Men uſually 
are very careful to advance the honour 
and reputation of that from which 
they receive their own. So that the 
Law. of gratitude doth ingage us to 
this duty, which is the firſt reaſon. 

2. In the adorning of our profoeſſions, 
we do really promote cur. own advan- 
tage, and adorn our ſelves, the re- 
putation of that redounding to our 
benefit, and the blemiſhes of it to our 
diſparagement. The honour and eſteem 
that is given to any Profeſſion does 
reflect upon the Profeſſors ; men are 
uſually very ſenſible in things of their 
owr intereſt; how careſul will they 
be in adorning their Habitations, not 
grudging to beſtow much labour and 


coſt to this purpoſe, and for their 


Bodies nothing more. common than 
| „ vanities 
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vanities and exceſs in the adorning of 
theſe; and yet after all their care and 
delicacy in this kind, theſe bodies of 
theirs are but frail earthly Tabernacles, 
and muſt ſhortly prove wormms-meat, 
and molder away iato their original 
duſt: And ſo likewiſe for their Names; 
all thoſe difficulties that men undergo 
in the purſuit of fame and glory, which 
is the buſineſs of men of more large 
and generous ſpirits, is but for the 
adorning of their names, and perpetua- 
ting them to poſterity, which tho it 
have its proper uſe and bounds, yet 
is it but vanity, as Solomon ſays, ſceing 
that which nom is, in the days to come 
ſhall be forgotten, Eccleſ. 2. 16. Every 
generation producing ſomething which 
ſeems new and ſtrange, to take up 
mens talk and wonder, and to drown 
the memory of former perſons and 
actions. i | 

Now if we would do any thing of 
this kind which may be for our real 
advantage, it mult be by the adorning 
of this DoQrine, which abideth for 
ever. The ſweet ornament of a good 
name which we endeavour to pour 
upon the head of chat, will run down 
and be communicated to the skirts 
: 1 about 
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about it, al that belong unto it. There 
are but two kind of things that may 
juſtly challenge any care from us of 


this nature; ſome things ought to be 
adorned for their own worth and 


dignity, other things for that ſpecial 
affection we bear to them, and the 
deſire of having them loved andeſteem- 
ed by others; in both which reſpects, 
this doctrine of the Goſpel ought to 
be preferred before any thing elſe, 
eſpecially ſince our own advantage is 


ſo much concerned in it. That is a ſe- 


cond Reaſon, the Law of ſelf love doth 
ingage it. | 

3. And /aftly, which may ſerve in- 
ſtead of all qther Reaſons, this is the 


great end of our Creation and Being, 


the chief buſineſs upon which we 
were ſent into the world, to glorify 
God, and bring honour to his name: 


Which we then do in reference to 


others, when we deinean our ſelves 
ſo as to cauſe them to acknowledge 
and ſpeak well of him, This is to walk 
worthy of the Lord, 1 Thel. 2. 12. 
and as becometh the Goſpel of Chriſt, 
Philip. 1. 27. When thoſe that of 
themſelves are apt zo ſpeak evil of our 
Profeſiion, ſhall by our good un, 
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be convinced and won over to a love 


of it. This is the greateſt and moſt 
noble work that any man is capable 


of contributing unto; And therefore 
that may be another Reaſon to enforce 
the neceſſity of it, tis the chief end of 
our Creation. | 
1 ſhall need to ſay no more by way 

of Explicatios or Proof: I come 
now to the Application of this Point, 
wherein it may be improved to theſe 
Vſes. i 

I. For Information, if it be every 
ones duty to take ſpecial care of adorn- 
ing his profeſſion , then it will fol- 
low : | 

r. That men are not only to regard 
the lawfulneſs of their actions as to 
the matter, but the comelineſs of them 
too as to the manner and degree. 


As there is dfference betwixt clothing 


and ornaments, ſo is there betwixt 
the mere lawfulneſs of actions, and the 
comelineſs of them. A Chriſtian ſhould 
even in moral duties do ſomething 
beyond the common level of men, 
aiming at things that are more gene- 
rous and heroical, and may give a 
luſtre to his profeſſion; eſpecially in 
ſuch matters, as border neareſt to the 

| & 2 proper 
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proper Graces of Chriſtianity, as 
gratitude, patience, meekneſs, ſelf- denial. 
And in ſuch caſes where other ordinary 
men may be ſuppoſed to yield unto 
common infirmity and temptation , 


the uſual excuſe of their failings; he 
ſhould preſs on with greater vigor, as 


conſidering the cauſe that depends 
upon him, the reputation of his holy 
Profeſſion, Some things, that for the 
ſubſtance of them may be juſt; yet 
being performed without reſpect to 
this end, may prove blame-worthy, 
Bonum muſt be ex cauſa integra : The 


defect of any ſuch circumſtance where- 


by an action might be better perform- 
ed, doth lay a blemiſhupon it. Now 
we are to provide things honeſt in the 
fight of all men; to acquit and commend 
our ſelves not only to our own conſciences, 
but to other mens conſciences too, 2 Cor. 
4.2. This doth principally conſiſt in 
the right circumſtantiating of actions, 


and will require much prudence to 


judge what is ſæaſonable and fit. 

2. Hence it will follow, that amongſt 
that great variety of duties, which are 
incumbent upon a Chriſtian, there 
ought to be a ſpecial regard unto ſuch 
as are of general approbation , 5 

38 mo 
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moſt ſutable to the reaſon of mankind : 
that is, to thoſe moral duties which 


the light of Nature doth oblige unto, 


becauſe thoſe who are without , will be 
apt to take an eſtimate of us by our 
conformity to theſe. And that man 
will never arrive to the eſteem of be- 
ing Religious, who ſhould be found 
negligent and defective in this kind, 
either in reſpe& of an holy awe and 
fear towards the divine Majeſty, which 
he doth profeſs to adore; jultice, equity, 
charity, gentleneſs in his dealing and 
converſing with others; theſe things 
being of an univerſal approbation 
among(t men that pretend to any Re- 
ligion. For tho natural mea are apt to 
entertain prejudices and hard thoughts 
againlt many religious duties, yet 
there are ſome things that are both 
arceptable of God , and approved of men, 
Rom. 14. 18. And that is, when Re- 


ligion is not ſa much put in meats and 
drinks, and external forms, as in righte- 


ouſneſs and peace, &c. Tis true indeed, 


a man muſt take heed of reſting in 


theſe moral attainments ; but on the 
other ſide he muſt take heed of com- 
ing ſhort of them too. He that pre- 
tends to grace, and doth not come 


13 up 
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up to theſe, is'in as bad, and (in many 
reſpects a much worſe condition, 
than he that reſts in them. *Tis true 
likewiſe, that there may be much 
danger in ſeeking to pleaſe men, but 
yet this is an end which we may 
and {hould propoſe to our ſelves even 
in our religious converſation , Rom. 
15.2, Let every one pleaſe his neighbour : 
tis the Apoſtles advice there; and he 
owns it for his practice, 2 Cor. 10. 33. 
Ewen as ] pleaſe all men in all things, not 


Seeking mine own profit, but the profit of 


many, that they may be ſaved, There 
mult and will always be an enmity 
betwixt the ſced of the Woman and the 
ſeed F the Serpent; but yet this doth 
not hinder but that we may labour for 
ſo much favour in their eyes as may 
give us advantage of doing good upon 
them. Tis ſaid of the Apoſtles, that 
they had favour with all the people, AQ. 
2. 47- And upon that account were 
they ſo powerful amongſt them. Some 
of theſe things would not perhaps be 
ſo proper to be inſiſted on, did not the 


condition of the times make them 


ſeaſonable; when ſo many men under 
the profeſſion of Religion ( which is 
now in faſhion, and therefore eaſy) 


do 
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do indulge themſelves in the negle& 
of moral duties. As if the preteaces 


to holineſs, which do really ſo much 


the more ingage to theſe things, might 
yet ſerve as a diſpenſation from them; 
than which nothing can be more un- 
comely. 

2. But I haſten to a ſecond Uſe, for 


Reproof of ſuch perſons who are fo far 


from being Ornaments, that they are 
rather ſpots and blemiſhes to the 
Doctrine of the Goſpel. Such are of 
two kinds, Careleſs and Scandalous 
Profeſſors, 5 
I. For thoſe that are Careleſs and 
Barren, who are wholly immerſed in 
themſelves, and the obſervance of their 
own humours, without any regard to 
the profiting or plealing of others. 
There is ſomething in mens relizious 
converſation, anſwerable to the ſlo- 
venlineſs of their outward carriage, 
whereby others are made averſe, and 
as it were nauſeated from converſing 
with them. Such are all ſelfiſh, 
moroſe, churliſh, contentious men, 
who inſtead of inviting others, do 
rather diſcourage them from the ways 
of Religion, *; 5 
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II. For ſuch as are ſcandalous, who 
whilſt they profeſs Religion, do allow 
themſelves in ſome notorious ſins: 
And ſometimes commit them under 


the very pretence of Religion; as the 


Phariſees are accuſed to devour widows 
houſes, that is, to do acts of injuſtice 
and cruelty, under the pretence of 
devotion and zeal: Both theſe are 
an abomination, but eſpecially the 
latter, which doth 1nvolve in 1t the 
higheſt affront and indignity againſt 
Religion, that can be. It is really to 
ſcoff and deſpiſe that, to which in 
appearance we pretend the higheſt 
reverence. It is to carry Chriſt about 
in ſcorn, to be derided by others, cry- 
ing hail, King of the Jews, and yet 
ſpitting upon him, and baſfeting him. Such 
perſons are ſo far from adorning their 
profeſſion, that they do their utmoſt 
to diſparage it, and make it appear 
odious. What ſerious man would be 
invited to own thar for a Religion, 
which is profeſſed by men of ſuch 
falſe and hateful converſations? There 
are two things I would: briefly ſuggeſt 
by way of motive to diſſuade men 
from offending in eicher of theſe kinds, 
vis, the unworthineſs, and the Wan er 


er 
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1. Tis Unworthy and odious to caſt 
a blemiſh and reproach upon that to 
which we owe our own honour; to 
deſtroy thoſe whom we are bound to 


love and help. The Scripture puts it 


as a brand upon the looſe Sons of Eli, 
Hophni and Phinehas , 1 Sam. 2. 17. 
That they cauſed men to abhor the offerings 
of the Lord. And nothing can be more 


hateful than to bring ſacred things 


into contempt: It was Facob's com- 
plaint againſt his Sons, Simeon and 
Levi, Gen. 34. 30. That they had made 
him to ſtink amongſt the inhabitants of 
the Land. So doth the unworthy car- 
riage of Profeſſors, c:uſe the hearts 
of others to riſe up againſt them with 
much {corn and dzteſtation. 

2. And as it is unworthy, ſo likewiſe 
is it dangerous; you know the ſeveral 
Woes in Scripture denounced and ex- 
ecuted againſt thoſe that give offence. 
Temporal judgments upon their names, 
Malach. 2. 9. The Prieſts that cauſed 


others to ſtumble at the Law. are threat 


ened to be made contemptible and baſe 
before all the people. And there is no- 
thing more equal, than that thoſe who 
expoſe Religion to contem pt, ſhould ſut- 
ter under it themlelves. 
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Judgments in reſpect of life: BA. 
am Was for thi; reaſon ſlain with the 
ſword, becauſe he taught Balac to lay a 
ſtumbling block before the children of I. 
rael, Numb. 31. 8. The Sons of Eli 
were upon the like account {lain by the 
Philiſtines, 1 Sam. 4.11. 

But that's not all: For beſides this 
temporal death, it doth expoſe a man 
likewiſe to Eternal death. And *tis 
but reaſon that it ſhould be ſo, becauſe 
the fins of ſuch offenders do extend 
to the ruine of the ſouls of others; 
they doing what in them lies 70 deſtroy 
thoſe for whom Chriſt dyed, 1 Cor. 8. 11, 
*Tis ſpoken concerning the abuſe of 
our liberty in things indifferent, tis 
much more concerning actions in thein- 
ſelves ſinful. 

That's a known Text, Matth. 18. 6. 
It were better for a man to have a milſtone 

hung about his neck, aud to be caſt into 
the Sea, than to offend oze of theſe little 
ones. Now uit to offend but one, and 
that a little one, that is, one that is 
weak in knowledge and faith, will 
expoſe a man to a certain and dreadful 
vengeance, what then may they ex- 
pea, who in regard of the eminence 
of their place, reputation, profeſſion, 


do 
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do occa ſion a more general and ſpread- 
ing ſcandal, both in reſpect of the 
number and quality of the perſons 
| offended, and cauſe the ways of G 
to be commonly evil ſpoken of? As 
: if the profeſſion of Religion, were 
but a deſign to bring about ſome poli- 
S tick ends, and as if all men who did 
1 pretend to holineſs, were to be ſuſpected 


8 as deceivers; if thoſe that brought up 

4 an evil report upon the Land of promiſe, 

d were ſo ſeverely puniſhed, being de- N14. 
3 ſtroyed by a plague from heaven; Cer- 37. 

7 tainly then, che offence and the puniſh- 


ment ought to be eſtimated to be as 
much greater here, as this heavenly 
Canaan is better than that earthly. ' 
3. I have but one Uſe more, and 
that ſhall be for Exhortation, to per- 
ſuade us unto the ſtudy of this duty in 
the Text. That we would every one 
in our ſeveral places, endeavour to 
bring honour to our profeſſion, and to 
vindicate it from thoſe reproaches, to 
which the unworthy converſation of 
ſome profeſſors hath expoſed it. I 
know not any duty more ſeaſonable 
to be preſſed than this, becauſe of 
thole fo great and common ſcandals 

that have been given in our Time; 
| Wherein 
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Wherein too many have juſtified all 
thoſe old Calumnies and Reproaches, 
which the malice of the ancient Hea- 
then was wont to charge upon the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians. 

For our better direction in the per- 
formance of this dury, you may pleaſe 
to remember what was ſuggeſted be- 
fore. That the nature of adorning doth 
conſiſt in theſe two things: The re- 
moval of Blemiſbes, and the addition of 
Ornaments. g 

1. For the Removal of Blemiſbes: 
There are ſeveral things which are 
after a more eſpecial manner blemiſhes 
to the converſation of a Chriſtian. 
Beſides thoſe groſſer vices, which are 
moſt oppoſite to the purity of Evange- 
lical doctrine, by which this profeſſion 


ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from all others: 


I ſay beſides theſe, there are ſome 


actions likewiſe , which ſeeming not 


to contain in them any groſs iniquity 
or injuſtice, are thereupon more eaſily 
fallen into. And yet being deſtructive 
to peace and friendſhip amongſt men, 
and againſt the good of humane So- 
ciety, and conſequently hateful to the 
generality of maakind, and therefore 


very great blemiſhes to the W 
0 
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of Religion. Such are ſuſpitionſneſs , 
evil ſurmiſings, tale. learers, which are 

the fewel to contention, as the Wiſeman 
ſpeaks, Prov. 26. 20. Malignity, that 
is, an aptneſs to put the worſt con- 
ſtruction upon things; whiſpering, 
backbiting , raſh cenſuring of others; 
which things in the opinion of St, James 
are not conſiſtent with the very ſhew 
or profeſſion of Religion. F any man 
among ſt you ſeemeth to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, that mans religi- 
on is vain, Jam. 1. 26, Being /- bodies, 
under the pretence of zeal and religion, 
in the affairs of others, wherein we 
are not concerned, which is very apt 
to provoke men unto much indignation 
and prejudice. 

And then beſides theſe blemiſhes, 
which concern our civil converſation 
with others, there are ſome likewiſe 
which men are ſubject unto in the 
perſormance of their Religious duties. 
An imprudent openneſs, and too much 
affectation in them, as if we did them 
to be ſeen of men. A being ſtrict in 
leſſer things, and looſe in greater, which 
is to walk circumſpectly, as fools not as 
mwiſe, and hath uſually much provo- 


cation 1a it. There are ſeveral other 
things 
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things of this nature, which I cannot 


| ſtand to enumerate ; but theſe are 


1 Pet,3.15 


ſome of thoſe particular failings, to 
which thoſe who would be thought 
the more ſtrict profeſſors are ſubject, 

which ought to be avoided, as being 
after a more eſpecial manner blemiſhes 
to our Profeſſion. 

2. There are ſome peculiar Virtues 
and Graces, which are commended to 
us, as being more eſpecial ornaments 
to our Profeſſion. 

1. Nothing doth become men more 
than a holy revereace and fear in ſpea- 
king of the things of God. There is 
an uncomelineſs, and there may be a 
ſuperſtition too, in the unſeaſonable 
mixing of ſacred things with mirth. 

2. Ia reference to others, nothing is 
of a more univerſal approbation, than 


| Love and Juſtice. 


1. For Love, there muſt be a phi- 
lanthropia, extending to the good of 
mankind and publick benefit; not con- 
fining our deſigns within the narrow 
compaſs of our own private advantage, 


and the obſervance of our ſelves: And 


there muſt be a philadelphia too, a more 
eſpecial love to the brethren, and rea- 


dineſs to ſerve and * them, — y 
or 
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for ſuch as are in diſtreſs, and in a 
ſtate of affliction. The works of mercy 
to ſuch are not only ſweet odors in the 
fight of God, but before men. 

2. And ſo for Juſtice likewiſe: Up- 
rightneſs and ſingle-heartedneſs, a free- 
dom from guile and deſigns, being 
commendable among all profeſſions of 
men. And therefore the neglect or 
want of theſe muſt needs be a great ble- 
miſh amongſt Chriſtians. When thoſe 
that are profeſſors ſhall be more ready 
to ſerve the intereſt of a Party, than 
to obſerve the rules of juſtice and 
equity; this muſt needs occaſion hard 
thoughts and ſpeeches againſt them. 

3. In regard of our ſelves ; the holy 
Ghoſtdoth frequently commend to us, 
humility, meekneſs , modeſty , as being 
the moſt comely ornaments, and in- 
deed the very badge and livery of our 


Profeſſion. We are exhorted to be 


clothed with humility, reſembling it to 
a garment, with which we are to deck 
our ſelves ; and « meek and quiet ſpirit 
is expreſly compared unto, and prefer- 
red before the adorning with gold and 
apparrel; and aSthoſe are uſually valued 


by men, ſo this is ſaid to be in the fipht 
, God of great price, 1 Pet. 3. 4. And 


the 
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the Scripture ſtyles modeſt, behaviour, 
neat, 1 Tim. 3. 2. 20 U¹. That's 
the Word, we tranſlate ir, of good be- 
haviour, but *tis the ſame with this in 
the Text, and ſignifies properly eat or 
comely. 

Nothing is more frequently incul- 
cated in the Goſpel, than theſe kind 
of graces, that we ſhould be gentle, 
eaſie to be intreated, favourable towards 
the infirmities of others, putting the 
beſt coaſtruQion upon things; Being 
ſoft in our anſwers, flow to anger, 
ready to forgive, overcoming evil with 
good, ſpeaking evil of no man, being no 
brawlers, but gentle, ſhewing all meekneſs 
to all men, Titus 3. 2. 

Theſe graces are all of them of ſuch 
a lovely and winning nature, that it 
would exceedingly promote the intereſt 
of Religion if they did more ſhine forth 


in the lives of thoſe who call themſelves 


Profeſſors in theſe times. 

Tis true, theſe Graces do more 
naturally ariſe from a condition of 
trouble and ſuffering, as the primitive 
times were. And in ſuch days as theſe, 


when the profeſſion of Religion is in 


faihion, and advantageous to a mans 
{ecular ends, and the Church in a *. 
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of triumphant condition, many of 


thoſe who profeſs Religion (if they 
are not otherwiſe perſons of judgment 
and ſolid worth) are more apt to 
grow inſolent, and rugged towards 


others. But yet theſe Graces would 


be no leſs comely now, than they were 
then. Nay the greater the difficulty 
of them is, the greatet would their 
ornament be. And therefore the more 
watchful ought we to be, in reſpect 
of the temptations againſt them, 
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IT know there are ſeveral other things : 


which ſome men make choice of for 
the ornaments of Religion, as skill 
in ſome affected inſignificant Phraſes, 
or ſome high airy notions, zeal for 
ſome particular forms, or in ſerving 
the intereſt of a Party. Nothing is 
more obvious to any ones obſervation, 
than that many men do prineipally 
inſiſt upon ſome ſuch things as theſe , 
for the great ornaments of their pro- 
feſſion, by which they meaſure them- 
ſelves and others. 

Whereas ſome of theſe things are 
lo far from being crnaments, that 
they are at the beſt but ſpots and ble- 
miſhes, and the beſt of them are but 
faſhions, which though they may ſeem 
5 K comely 
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comely in ſome particular place and 
ſeaſons, yet they have not any abſolute 
beauty in them, and at another time 
will appear deformed. Whereas theſe 
other things I have mentioned, will 
never be out of faſhion, as having in 
them an abſolute beauty of their own, 
not depending upon places, times, or 


opinion. | 


j 
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At a Viſitation holden at London. | 
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Tirus II. 15. 


Theſe things ſpeak, and exbort, and 
rebuke with all authority: LET no 
MAN DESPISE THEE, 


Heſe words do contain one 
of the Apoſtolical Rules or 
| Canons, whereby Church- 


officers are directed to pre- 


ſerve the dignity of their places, and 


the authority of their miniſtry , and 
therefore cannot be unſeaſonable 
for the preſent occaſion and ſolem- 
nity. 
In the beginning of this Chapter the 
Apoſtle had mentioned that ſound 
Doctrine which 1 would have Titus 

2 in 
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in bis preaching to inſiſt upon, with re- 


ference to ſeveral ages, ſexes, and condi- 
tions of perſons, to zerſe 11. 

After which he proceeds to a brief 
recapitulation of theſe more general 
duties wherein all men are concerned, 
of Sobriety, Righteouſneſs, and Goalineſs : 
And takes notice of thoſe new peculiar 
reaſons, whereby the Goſpel doth 
oblige men to a ſtrict obſervance of 
theſe moral duties, namely: 1. From 
that great reward which it doth more 
clearly propoſe, The bleſſed hope, and 
that glorious appearing of the great God, 
v. 13. 2. From the aſſiſtance which 
it gives to us, by redeeming us from our 
Iniquities, v. 14. Aboliſhing the guilt, 
and ſubduing the power of ſin; which 
ought to be very powerful motives, 
whereby Chriſtians ſhouid be excited 
to become 4 peculiar people, ſeparate 
from the reſt of the world , zealous of 
good works ; ſtriving by their fervency, 
and diligence, and chearfulneſs, as 
much to excel others in their cbedience, 
as they do in the privileges. 

Having mentioned theſe great fun- 
damental duties, he thereupon ſub- 
joyns this exhortation , theſe things 


ſpeak, andexhort and rebuke n ith all as 


thority. Theſe 


on Titus II. 1 5. 
Theſe things, i. e. eſpecially theſe 


more ſubſtantial and weighty matters, 
wherein the eſſence of Religion doth 


conſiſt, in oppoſition to other ſmaller 
points of leſs evidence or conſequence. 
Theſe things ſpeak : Be ready to in- 
ſtruct ſuch as are ignorant in theſe 
duties; and exhort them to a careful 
obſervance of them. And if any man 


be ſo contumacious, notwithſtanding 


this inſtruction and exhortation, as to 
violate theſe known duties, let him be 
rebuked with all authority. Do not deal 
with ſuch an one in a precarious way, 
but with ſuch a courage and majeſty , 
as may become him-who hath power 
in the name of God to command others 
to obſerve their duties. The meſſen- 
gers of God ſhould not fear the faces 
of men ; ſuch kind of matrers, as 
theſe, are of that evidence arid impor- 
tance, as may well bear a man our, ts 
ſpeak with authority, and to flrike an 
awe upon the hearts of ſuch as ſhall 
gainſay and oppoſe them. 5 

And in order to this, that ſuch re- 
bukes may be of authority, and the 


more effectual; the Apoſtle adviſerh 


to take ſpecial care : that ro man de- 
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Not as if it were in our power 
what others ſhall think of us. For as 
honor eſt in honorante, ſo is contempt 
likewiſe: Men will take the liberty 
of judging as they pleaſe ; they may 
through ignorance, or malice, or envy, 
have mean thoughts of thoſe that are 
molt worthy ; but though the form of 
honour be not in our power, yet the 
matter of it is, namely virtuous and 


5 worthy actions. And we may deſeru- 


he eſteem of others, though they ſhould 
be ſo unjuſt as deny it to us. 

So that the meaning of this exhor- 
tation of act letting others deſpiſe as, 
muſt be, ſo far as in us lies, we muſt 
be careful not to do any thing which 
may give occaſion to others to have 
mean and deſpicable thoughts of us. 
That man's exhortations and rebukes 
muſt needs be altogether vain and in- 
ſignificant, who by any unworthy 
ations hath rendered himſelf contemp- 
tible : Whereas, if by well doing we 
approve. our ſelves to the conſciences 
of others, it cannot be but that we 
{hall have authority with them. Men 
muſt and will Rand in awe of us, 
when we demean our ſelves ſo 2s 
they may have reaſon to believe that 
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when we are angry, God is diſpleaſed 
with them. | | 

I ſhall proſecute my diſcourſe upon 
this Text, with all imaginable plain- 
neſs, under theſe three heads. 

1. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what 
deſpiſing is, and wherein it conſiſts. 

2. Of what great conſequence it is, 
that Miniſters ſhould preſerve them- 
ſelves from contempt. 

3. The means how this may be 
done. | | 

And then conclude all with ſome 
brief application. | 

I. Concerning the nature of deſpiſing, 


What it is, and wherein ic conſiſts: 


It ſignifies briefly , cheap and low 
thoughts of a perſon, together with a 
ſuitable demeanour towards him. 

The moſt proper object of it, is 
littleneſs and impotence. Whatever we 


apprehend to be of any kind of power, 


we have a ſuitable regard to it. If it 
be of a hurtful nature, we hate and 
fear, and take care to avoid it: But 
as for ſuch things as are little and im- 
potent, not able to do either good or 
hurt, we are not any further con- 
cerned for them, but barely to deſpiſe 
and contema them. 3 
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'Tis properly oppoſed to honouring ; 
both of them being originally acts of 
the underſtanding, in paſſing judgment 
upon the nature of things. 

When we do in our minds own or 
acknowledge the real worth or virtue 
of any one, this is z2ward honouring ; 
when we teſtify this by our words or 
actions, this is external honouring ; 
And ſoon the other fide , when we do 
in our thoughts take notice of, and ac- 
knowledge the vileneſs or worthleſneſs 
of t ings or perſons, this is inmard 
deſpiſing , which in Scripture phraſe is 
ſtiled , countis, athing vile, ſetting it 
at noughi, eſteeming it as dung. When 
we teſtify this by words or actions, 
this is external contempt, and in Scrip- 
ture phraſe is expreſſed by kicking at 4 
thing, trea ing it under our feet, caſting 
it behind ut, turning our back upon it, 
puffing at it. | l 

Both theſe abſtractly conſidered, are 
of an indifferent nature, neither good 
nor evil in themſelves, bur as they 
are Circumitantiated by their manner, 
and meaſure, and objects Every man 
{ſhould proportion his eſteem of things, 
according to the real value of them, 
not calling good evil, or evil good. Where 
8 Win" there 
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there is no real worth, men may, and 
ſhould deſpiſe; nor ought they towards 
ſuch things to give any honour. Tis 
as much a mans duty to contemn 4 vile 
perſon, as to honour them that fear the 
Lord. | pods & hoe 

'Tis true, we ſhould abſtract betwixt 


the calling and perſons of others. There 


may be a reverence due to the calling, 


when there is none due to the perſon 


but only upon account of his calling; 
and 'tis a (in in men not to diſtinguiſh 
in ſuch caſes. But withal *cis ſo eaſy, 
ſo common, ſo natural a thing, for 


the ſcandal of a perſon to reflect upon 


his profeſſion , that it ſhall be put upon 
his account, as being part of his guilt, 
that he hath laid a ſtumbling block in 
the way of others, by cauſing them 


to ſpeak evil of his profeſſion. And 
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as things now are in the world, nothing 


n be more vain, than for men to think 
that the dignity of their places will 
keep up their eſteem in the hearts of 
others, without the foundation of real 
worth in their perſons. | 

Now amongſt all other things what- 
ſoever, there is nothing that hath in it 
ſo much provocation as contempt. Tis 
much worſe than hatred; that * 
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ſeth a man to be conſiderable. The 
Philoſophers make it to be the occaſion 
of all anger: And experience tells us, 
tis one of the hardeſt things to be born, 

even by wiſe and good men. 
And ſo much ſhall ſerve to be ſpoken 
concerning the firſ# head, the nature 
of deſpiſing, &c. I proceed to the ſecond. 
II. Of what great importance it is 
for perſons in this ſacred function, to 
preſerve themſelves from contempt. 
Which may be made evident by three 
kind of arguments, upon the account 
of 1. Fitneſs and congruity : 2. Neceſſity 
and duty : and 3. Intereſt and advantage. 
1. Upon the account of Fitneſs and 
Congruity: The Apoſtle had declared it 
as a rule a little before the Text, v. 10. 
That Servants ſhould adorn the doffrine 
of God our Saviour in all things. By 
Servants in thoſe times are meant, 
amongſt others, ſuch as were ſlaves, 
bought and ſold in the Market, the 
loweſt and baſeſt condition of men; 
and yet theſe are obliged by the rules 
of Chriſtianity ſo to demean them- 
{:lves, as to qdorn their profeſſion , 
and win over others to a love of it; 
and therefore thoſe of a higher calling 
and ſtation, muſt needs be ſo my 
the 


on Titus II. 15. 
the more obliged to this, as they have 


greater abilities and opportunities for 
it 


The men of our Calling ought to be 
of ſuch eminence, that others in com- 
pariſon to them, may be called Grex, 
the Flock, of which we are the Gover- 
nours and Paſtors. *Tis required as a 
previous condition to capacitare a man 
or this Calling, that he muſt have & 
good report of thoſe that are without , 
1 Tim. 3.7. i. e. of the Heathens and 
Unbelievers ; who,though they are not 
competent judges of Faith and opinions, 
yet they may be of manners and _—_ 
And if this be required to admiſſion 
into that Calling, tis moſt reaſbnable 


that men ſhould not loſe it afterwards. 


We are the lights of the world, and 
therefore ought to contribute to the 
beauty of it: The ſalt of the Earth, 
and therefore ought to be of grateful 
and ſavoury converſation. 

There lies a more peculiar obligation 
upon perſons in publick places, to 
preſerve their reputations clear and 
without blemiſb, The higher any 
thing is ſituated in the univerſe, the 
more luſtre hath it, as the Stars: And 
ſo likewiſe is it in the body , the 
ſuperior 
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ſuperior parts, the face and eyes, are 
— proper ſeat for beauty and comeli- 
neſs. | 

A private perſon is not ſo much 
concerned to look after publick fame, 
as he who is engaged in publick em- 
ployment. That kind of generous 
virtue which can abundantly ſatisfy 
it {elf with the conſcience of well- 
doing, while in a private ſtation , if 
once called to any ſuch employment, 

where it muſt be uſeful to others by 
its Authority, tis moſt fitting then, 
that it ſhould ſeek the aid of opinion 
and publick eſteem. Becauſe tis this 
which rules the world, and ſtamps 
upon things the rates at which they 
are to pals, Not that this can add any 
thing to a mans virtue, more than 
the light of the Sun doth to the beauty 
of the other creatures in the univerſe, 
but only render it more conſpicuous 
and viſible to others, who are to be 
influenced by it. Thar's the firſt argu- 
ment: There is a Congruity that ſuch 

rſons as are of publick employment , 
ſhould be of publick eſtee. 

2. Tis neceſſary alſo, upon the ac- 
count of Duty, both towards others and 


gar ſelves. 1 
75 i 1. With 
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1. With reſpect to thoſe with whom 
we converſe, who are committed to 
our charge; towards whom we muſt 


needs be altogether inſignificant and 


as mere cyphers, unleſs we demean 
© our ſelves ſo as to be reverenced by 
them, 1 


There are two things which every - 
man ought with his utmoſt care to 


attend unto, Conſcience and Credit. 


The jr/t chiefly for our ſelves , the 


other both for our ſelves and others: 
Nobis eſt neceſſaria vita noſtra , aliis 
Fama noſtra: As St. Auſtin ſpeaks. He 
is cruel to himſelf who neglects the 
firſt, and he is both imprudent to him- 
ſelf, and uſeleſs to others, who neg» 
lects the ſecond. 

When God gives men favour and 
reſpe& in the eyes of others, the pro- 
per improvement of it is , to make 
uſe of it as an advantage for prevailing 
with them, and doing good upon them. 
Whereas without this, all that a man 
can do or ſay, muſt be ineffectual. If 
he himſelf be once looked upon as 
contemptible, *tis not to be expected 
that others ſhould have any regard to 
his exhortaions and counſels. You know 
the ſtory of that people, who refuſed 


their 
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their conſent to a good Law, becauſe 
it was propoſed by a vile perſon. 

Authority in the firſt notion of it is 
a relative term, and doth import that 
reverend opinion which men have con- 
cerning the perſons of others: It con- 
fiſts of Love and Fear. It ſuppoſes as 
its correlate, Venerableneſs, that is, 
goodneſs and power, in the perſons 
whom it refers to. And theſe two, 
according to the rule of Relations , 
mutuò ſe ponunt & tollunt. Where there 
is no venzrableneſs, there can be no 
authority, in this ſenſe. 

2. Upon account of duty towards 
our ſelves, Who by being deſpiſed may 
be rendered deſperate; there being no 
ſuch way to make a man looſe and 
profligate, as to have a blaſted name. 
Shame is one of the moſt powerful 
curbs to reſtrain men from unworthy 
courſes; and where this doth not, 
there is little hope that any thing elſe 
ſhould prevail. Reproach is ſtiled he 
ſaare of the Devil, 1 Tim. 3. 7. Be- 
cauſe they who are deſervedly fallen 
under this, areas much in his power , 
and at his diſpoſal, as if he had taken 
them in a ſnare. 


The 


on Titus II. 15. 

The appetite of glory is that natural 
principle, whereby we are to be quick- 
ned unto virtuous actions. And with- 
out a ſenſe of honour, no man is like 
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ever to attempt any thing that is great 


and noble. Negligere quid de ſe quiſ- 
que ſentiat , non ſolum arrogantis eſt , 
 Sedetiam diſſoluti, ſaith Tully, No man 
doth neglect or deſpiſe a good name, 
but ſuch a one as doth either deſpair 
of, or reſolve againſt, doing any thing 
that may deſerve it. | 

3. 'Tis highly advantageous upon 
the account of Intereſt. And that both 
in regard to the benefit to be here- 


by obtained, and the miſchief to be 


avoided. | 
1. For the advantage accruing to us, 


by preſerving our ſelves from being 


deſpiſed : Honour is the greateſt bleſ- 
ſing among all humane things which 
this world can afford us; infinitely to 
be preferred before riches or pleaſures, 


and in {ome caſes before life it ſelf. A 21. 
good name is rather tobe choſe en than great Eccliſ. 1.1. 


riches: and loving favour rather than 
filver or gold. One that is a generous 
virtuous man, will chuſe to die rather 
than to do any thing that may juſtly 
expoſe him to infamy. St. Paul was 


Ecclus. 41. 
12, 13. 


of 
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of this mind, 1 Cor. . 15. It werebette? 
for me to die, than that any ſhould make 
my glorying void. | 

And becauſe tis a thing of ſo great 
excellency, therefore do we pay it, as 
the beſt {ſervice we can do, to God, 
and to his Deputies, Magiſtrates and 
Parents. *Tis the reward of virtue, 
and therefore doth highly deſerve our 
eſteem. 

Be ſides the advantage we have by 
this while we live, 'tis one of thoſe 
things that will abide after us, when 
we are gone out of the world, and 
for that reaſon a ſpecial regard is to be 


had to it; and the more wiſe and vir- 


tuous any man is, the more care will 
he take to tranſmit a grateful memory 
of himſelf to future times: And if he 
muſt be ſpoken of after his departure, 
that he be well ſpoken of , that his 
name may be as a precious ointment, 
leaving a perfume behind it, that men 
may riſe up at the mention of him, and 
call him bleſſed. 

2. Tis our zntereſt, in reference to 
the avoiding of that miſchief which 
we may otherwiſe be expoſed unto 
by doing things that will render us 
deſpicable. I ſhall mention only two 

places 
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places of Scripture which will afford 
abundant proof to this purpoſe. One 
is, 1 Sam. 2. 17. Where 'tis {aid of the 
Sons of Eli, that they did by their 
ſcandalous carriage render themſelves 
wile before all the aſſembly, and cauſed 
them to abhor the offerings of the Lord. 
And 'tis worth your ſpecial notice, 
that 'which follows upon this. I do 
not know any more dreadful threats 
in the whole Bible, Chap. 3. 11. God 
tells them, that he will execute his 
vengeance upon them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhall ſtrike a dread and horror 
by the very relation of it, and cavſe 
both the ears of them that hear it to tingle: 
And again , v. 14. I have ſworn to the 
houſe of Eli, that their iniquity ſhall not 
be purged with ſacrifices nor with offerings 
for ever: i. e. Thoſe very means which 
were appointed as the remedy and 
expiation for other mens ſins, ſhall be 
no benefit to hem. Sacrifices and Offer- 
ings were the things about which they 
had offended, by rendering them con- 
temptible, cauſing others to abhor them: 
And therefore no reaſon for ſuch per- 
ſons to expect any remedy from them, 


whatſoever their particular repentance 


might do, as to the ſaving of their ſouls. 
| L | The 
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The offences they had committed were 
ſo highly ſcandalous, that God was 
immutably refolved, ¶ he had ſworn it) 
to execute upon them forme ſia nal ven- 
72 in this life, that ſhould mani- 
eſt to the world how much he was 
concerned, for that diſhonour which 
theſe men had caſt upon his Worſhip. 
Which judgments did afterwards ac- 


cordingly come to paſs in the ſudden _ 


death of Eli and his zwo Sons, and his 
Daughter in Law; in the rejection of 
Abiathar from the Prieſt's Office ; and 
in that Maſſacre committed by Saul at 


Nob, upon fourſcore ana five Prieſts of. | 


this family, together with their wives, 
and children, and ſervints, 1 

The other Scripture is that, Malach. 
2. towards the beginning, where fpeak- 
ing of ſuch Prieſts as by their unwor- 
thy carriage did render the publick 
worſhip contemptible, and cauſe others 
to fumble at the Law, God threatens 
that he will ſend a curſe upon them, and 
will curſe their bleſſings, and ſpread dung 
upon their faces, and make them con- 
temptible and baſe before all the people. 
And there is nothing more equal, than 
that thoſe who expoſe religion to con- 
tempt, ſhould ſuffer under it * 


4. _ A F—r PI” ——_ 
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Neo to put all this together; If we 
have any ingenuity, and deſire to do 
things decent and congruous to our Pro- 
feſſion; any ſenſe of the duty which 
we owe to others, whom it is our 
buſineſs to perſwade; or which we 
owe to our ſelves, in the preſervation 
of that whereby we are to be excited 
unto virtuous and worthy actions: If 
we have any ſenſe of our own intereſt, 
in ſecuring to our ſelves the greateſt 
bleſſing, and avoiding the greateſt miſ- 
chief that this world can afford, it will 
upon all accounts highly concern us, 
that we do not ſo demean our ſelves as 
to deſerve to be deſpiſed, 

III. I proceed to the third general 
head propoſed, namely the means where- 
by we are to preſerve our ſelves from 
contempt ; which are of two kinds: 
Negative and Poſitive. 

1. Negative, or ſuch things as in 
order to this we are carefully to avoid. 


All kind of vices whatſoever, eſpecially 


ſuch as have in them a more peculiar 
deformity and turpitude, which are 
moſt likely to alienate the minds of 
others from us. 


6 I ob- 
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I obſerved before, that /;rtlexeſs and 
impotence is the moſt proper object of 
contempt. I am ſmall and deſpiſed, ſaith 
David, Pſal. 119. 141. 

So that all ſuch qualities and actions, 
as will make us appear unto others to 
be but minute and little things , muſt 
needs render us deſpicable, 

Such are Varromneſs of mind, judg- 
ing of things and perſons by little mea- 
ſures 3 ſetting up for reputation by 
zeal in the ſmalleſt matters, with neg- 
le& of the greater: Putting the higheſt 
value upon thoſe little things of gain 
and promotion, and the favour of men ; 
which therefore ought to be eſteemed 
but little, becauſe they cannot make 
us better, and we can enjoy them but 
a little while. We muſt ſhortly go 


out of this world, when all ſuch things 


ſhall be uſeleſs to us, and therefore 
ought not to come in competition with 
thoſe other matters, which may con- 
duce to our living with honour, and 
dying with comfort. 

Being ſubje& to immoderate deſires, 
fears, impatience ; to be amuſed and 
tranſported with wonder at outward 
pomp and grandeur. All which doth 
ariſe from a wrong eſtimate of things 

OC» 
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dccaſioned by our own littleneſs. Magna Sence. 
iſta, quia parvi ſumus, credimus. Theſe 
things would not ſeem great to us, if 
we our ſelves were not little. | 

From whence will follow a fervility 
of ' ſpirit, a readineſs to diſſemble, 
flatter , revile, to bow down to any 
kind of baſeneſs before fuch whom 
we conceive able to aſſiſt or to hinder 
us in our little deſigns: of gain; And 
on the other (ide, demeaning our ſelves 
with inſolence towards others from 
whom we can neither hope nor fear any 
thing ia this kind. © © | 
- | Theſe are blemiſhes, which in all 
ages the men of our Calling have been 
accuſed of. And the truth is, they 
are liable to ſome peculiar temptations 
in this kind, more than others: And 
therefore ought: to be more eſpecially 
careful for the avoiding of them. 

To which T ſhall only add this one 
conſideration : If we of the Clergy 
would not have others to deſpiſe us, 
we mult be careful not to. deſpiſe one 
another. Thoſe in places of dignity 
and power ſhould not carry it with too 
great a diſtance from their brethren. 
The proper notation of the word deſpiſe, 
is to look down upon a thing, as being 
much below us. L 3 And 
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And much leſs ſhould they permit 
any of their Officers, to carry them» 
ſelves with inſolence towards ſuch as 
are of this ſacred Function. It cannot 
be but that others will deſpiſe us, 
when they fee that we deſpiſe ons 
another. | 

2. The Poſitive means to this end. 8 
are, in general, all kind of virtue and 
goodneſs. But there are ſome things 
which the 4poſt/e adviſeth to, as having 
a more peculiar fitneſs and tendeney 
to this purpoſe, Cor, ov vd, Cort D 
cor Wopnuc, M hat ſoe ver things are ue: 
nerable ; whatſoever things are lovely, 
whatſoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, if there he any praiſe, 
mLUTH Avoyicevr , have 5 things in 
account, Phil. 4. 8. 

Of theſe I ſhall mention only three 

1. Wiſdom. 

2. Generoſity and largeneſs of mind. 

3. Holineſs of life. 

I. Wiſdom, this makes a mans flue to 


Hine, and the ſtrength of it to be doubled, 


Eccleſ. 8. 1. Puts a luſtre upon a. perſon, 


5 renders him venerable: and amiable, 


conciliates an honour and an awe from 
choſe with whom he nne 


19 
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By wiſdom I mean, recta ratio gibi. 
— as Againas defines ir. Not bay 
skill in books, and things, and notions; 
but the art of buſineſs, directing # man 
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to what is fic and convenient im ſevetal 


caſes and circumſtances, the knowledge 


of humane nature, of the various in- 


clinations, tempers, intereſts of mes 
and times. Tis not ſufficient for him 
that would be a Pilot, to underſtand the 
general Theory of Navigation, withour 


the knowledge of particular Coaſts, and 


Shelves, and Currents, and Tydes, and 
Winds. | 

"Tis by this virtue of prudence, that 
a man mult be enabled to cur off oecaſion 
from them that would ſeek otcaſſon, à Cor. 
Ir. 12. And, conſidering that great 
variety and inconſtaney which there 
is in the judgments and affections of 
men, the claſhings and intangletnents 
of crofs intereſts, the ſeveral changes and 
viciſſitudes that befal humane affaits; 
I ſay, all theſe things conſidered, it is 
not mere integrity, without great pra-. 
dence, that can pteſerve a man in a con- 
{tant and clear reputation. 

2. Generoſty of mind; magnanimity. | 
As littleneſs will render a man deſpi- 


cable, ſo by the rule of contre ries, 
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this true greatneſs and largeneſs of ſoul 
muſt make him venerable. By this I 
mean an inclination of mind to things 
that are truly great and noble, making 
virtue and true honour the common 
meaſure of every thing, aiming at that 
which is great and excellent in every 
kind of virtue; having but a ſmall 
eſteem for any of theſe external matters, 
becauſe they can add nothing to our in- 
ward real worth, | 
Every man is endowed with a na- 
tural principle, inclining. him to a ſtate 
of happineſs ; and hath in ſome mea- 
ſure both an ability to judge of , and 
a freedom or liberty to apply himſelf 
unto, thoſe moral aQions or duties, 
which are the proper means for the 
promoting of this end. Nor is he upon 
any other account to be jultly praiſed 
or blamed, but according to the right 
or wrong ule of this natural liberty, 
And therefore according as ſuch a man 
doth find either in himſelf or others a 
conſtant and firm reſolution to make 
a right uſe of this, ſo doth he pro- 
portion his eſteem towards them. Pre- 
ferring this inward greatneſs, this 
rectitude of mind, whereby a man is 


reſolved in every condition, to do that 
| which 
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which ſhall appear to be his duty, before 
any kind of external greatneſs what- 
ſoover. i216 21 095 7 

And if men did rightly underſtand | 
their true intereſts , there is nothing | | 
more ſuitable or more advantageous to 1 
human nature than this. Mag nanimos nos Sen. Epi, 

natura produxit, & ut quibuſdam animali 
bus ferum dedit, quibuſdam ſubdolem, qui- | 
buſdam pavidum, ita nobis g/orioſum & ex- | 
celſum ſpiritum, quærentem ubi honeſtiſſt- 
me, non ubi tutiſſime vivat. We are na- | 
turally born with greater and more ge- 1 
nerous ſouls than other creatures, and 
therefore for a man to debaſe himſelf 
below the Nobility of his creation, may tl | 
juſtly expoſe him to contempt. | =. 
"Tis this that muſt make a man l | 
humble and gentle, ſet him above 117 
the common impotencies of pride and * 
paſſion, the falſe diguiſes of greatneſs. Us 
Of which kind of temper it may be If 
| 


truly ſaid , aon eſt magnitudo, tumor eſt. 
Tis this that muſt keep us from 
being puffed up with proſperity, or | 
dejected with adverſity ; free us from "0 
being envious, ſuſpicious , fearful, | 
being ſecure upon the confidence of 1 
our o vn innocence; not being ſubject | I 
to thoſe vehement deſires and impa- 14 
tience : | 
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tience whereby others are tranſported. 
Becauſe thoſe. things which provoke 
them, ſeem bur little to us, and there- 
fore muſt have but little power over 
us. 

*Tis this that muſt make a man pte 


fer an empire over himſelf, before 


power over others ; and the r- 
tunity of being helpful to others, be- 
fore the advantage of gaining by them; 
bearing good will to all mankind; 
compaſſiouate, affable, officious, ta- 
king all opportunities of doing good 
to every one. Nor is there any other 


_ qualification whatſoever, that will 


that would be blameleſs, muſt be Harm- 


make a man appear more grateful 
and lovely even to enemies them- 
ſelves, than this generous frame of 
mind. 

. The pied particular ———— 
to this purpoſe, was Holineſs of life. 
Which is frequently mentioned in 
Scripture as a proper means to keep our 


eſteem in the hearts of others, and pre- 


ſerve us from being deſpiſed. They 


leſs, carrying themſelves as the Sons of 
God without rebuke, Philip. a. 15. And 
a- little before the Text, v. 7. the 
a exhorts Titus, to ſbew himſelf 

| 4 Pat 
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4 pattern of good warks, that he who is 

the cantrary part may be aſbamed, ha- 
ving wo evil thing to ſay of you. S9 
agam 13 Pet. 3. 16. Tis {ard that a 
goed converſation mill make people a{hamed 
to ſpeak evil of us. And it was by faith 
and holineſs that % Elders obtained 4 
good nepors, Heb. 11. 2. 

Ig the 1 Tims 4. 12. there is che 
ſame precept with this in the Text, 
Les no man deſpiſe thy youth : To which 

tis immediately ſubjoined as the moth. 
proper direction to this purpoſe, but 
be thou an example of the believers » in 
word. ,. in. converſation, in charity, in 
ſpinit, in purity. 

When a man is careful to ſay whats 
good, and te do, what is honeft 3 
ſpeak well, and to, If Lats an 

ing to be what he would ſeem to be, 

1 all ſuſpicions and mann 
af eval ; when he is zealous accard! 

te his capacity for the promoting 
publick good, acting ſincerely, pru- 
dently and juſtly; - endeavouring ta 
make the times the better for him 
wherein he lives, this will be the moſt 
offectual means to make his name 
| honourable, and his memory pre- 


| cious. o 
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More particularly: The demeaning 
of our ſelves with all due reſpect and 
lowlineſs to our Superiors, is one of 
thoſe well. doings whereby we are to put to 


ſilence the 3255 of fooliſh men, 1 Pet. 4 
2.13, 15, 10. 

The proportioning of our zeal, ac- | 
cording to the real worth and impor- ' 
tance of things, that's another Apoſto- ; 
lical direction to this purpole, Rom: 14. 
15, 16. Having ſaid, Let not your good 
be evil ſpoken of, he preſently adds: 8 
For the kingdom of God is not meats and ; 
drinks . but righteouſneſs, and peace, and E 
Joy in the holy Ghoſt ; whoſoever in theſe a 
things ſerveth Chriſt, ſhall be accepted of c 
God, and approved of men | , 

Being mild and gentle, not boiſte- N 
rous and peremptory ; having the orna- * 
ment of a meck and quiet ſpirit; endea- f 
vouring as much as in us lies to live in 
peace with all men, as being that which a 
gives opportunity to the more calm, be- 2 
nign, ingenuous operations of religion 
in the world. | C 

Wherever theſe qualifications are, 
they muſt and will contract at leaſt a l 
ſecret reverence, even from thoſe that 3 

may outwardly pretend to hate and x. 


deſpiſe us. | 
I have 7 
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I have now done with the three ge- 
neral Heads propoſed ; it remains that 
I add ſomething briefly by way of ap- 
| plication, in anſwer to this caſe, What's 


to be done if men will deſpiſe us, though 


we do not deſerve it from them? In 
order thereunto, I ſhall ſuggeſt two 
things. 92 
I. By way of rebuke to ſuch deſpi- 
ſers, who if they would but conſult 
the Scriptures, ſhould find this un- 


worthy diſpoſition ſet off with ſuch 


great aggravations, both as to the 
nature of the ſis, and the paniſhments 
that ſhall be inflicted upon it, as were 
enough to fright men from offending in 
this kind. 5 
1. For the ature of the ſin: The 
Wiſeman tells us, He that deſpiſeth 
his neighbour, is void of wiſdom, Prov. 
11. 12 and finneth, chap. 14 21. *Tis 
made the character of a proud Phariſee, 
to deſpiſe others, Luke 18. 9. That 
which renders men like to dogs and 
{wine, trampling precious things under 
their feet. Eſau was therefore bran» 
ded with the note of prophaneſs, be- 
cauſe he deſpiſed holy things, Heb. 12. 
16, 17.All which, tho it be bad enough, 
yet that is much worſe, which our 
. Saviour 


oy 
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* Saviour affirms concerning it, Late 10 


16. He that deſpiſeth you,deſpiſeth me; and 
he that deſpiſeth me, deſpiſeth him that ſent 
me. And what a horrid thing that muſt 
be for a poor mortal man to contemn the 
omnipotent God, I need not, I cannot 
ſay: He himſelf hath faid , that as 
he will honour thoſe that honour him, ſo 
thoſe that deſpiſe him ſhall be lightly eſtee- 


med, 1 yam. 2 30. And he who is 


the King of kings, muſt needs be the 
fountain of honour to diſpoſe of it as 
he pleaſeth. Thoſe men ſhall be ſure 


to be put to ſhame whom God doth 


deſpiſe, P/al. 53. 5. 

2. As for thoſe judgments of all 
kinds which this fin will expoſe unto , 
I ſhall only refer you to ſome few 


Scriptures, 


1. For Temporal judgments : See 
that place, 2 Chron. 36. 16, 17. They 
mocked the meſſengers of God, and de- 
ſpiſed their words, and miſuſed the Pro- 


phets, till the wrath of the Lord aroſe 


againſt his people, that there was no re- 
medy; therefore he brought upon them the 
King of the Chaldees, who flew their 
young men with the Sword, and had ns 
compaſſion upon young men and maidens , 
old mem, or him that tocped for ae 3 
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he gave [4 hem all: inta hi p han * Where ads 


the ruine of the Jewiſſi Nation, where- 
in they were deprived of all kind of 
privileges, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, 

is aſcribed to this fin. 3 

That's a dreadful imprecation in Ve- 

hemiah 4. 4, 5. Hear, O our God, for 

we are deſpiſed, and turn their reproach 

upon their own heads, and give them for 

a prey in the land of Captivity, and cover 

not th-ir iniquity , let not their ſin be 

blotted out from before thee. 33 

2. And as for puniſhments in the 

other world: St. Peter tells us, that thoſe 

who deſpiſe dominions, and ſpeat evil of 
dignities, ſhall periſh in their own corrupti- 

an, 2 Pet. 2. 10. And (hall receive 

the rewardof unrighteouſneſs, v. 12. To 

which St. Jude adds, that there is reſer- 

ved for them the blackneſs of darkneſs for 
AAS of + ee ee 

II. By way of Direction, to thoſe. 

who are thus unworthily defpifed, nor 

to be diſcouraged at it, remembring 

what St. Paul faith, that with us it is 1 cer. 43. 
but a ſmall thing to be judged of man's | 
judgment, but ta approve our ſelves 
2e God in base, f db nonre Con. ere 
ſidering what he hath promiſed, that 
when men ſpeak evil againſt us falſly, 

. | „ a 2 Trp 0 great 
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uu. g. 11. great ſhall our reward be in heaven: And 
we ſhall have praiſe of God. *Tis ſaid of 


Reb, . our Saviour, that he deſpiſed the ſhame : 


Matt. 10. 
14 
48713 51 


Cicero 


Fuſe. 2. 


And ſo ſhould we too, contemn the con- 


tempt of injurious ſcornful men. This 


perhaps was the meaning of that precept 
to the diſciples, of ſhating the duſ off 
their feet againſt thoſe that deſpiſed 
them. | 6 

True honour is Conſentiens laus bono- 
rum. Such only can give true praiſe, 
who are themſelves praiſe-worthy.Fora 


man deeply ro reſent his being deſpi- 


ſed by ignorant or. unworthy men, is 
over-much to honour them, as if their 
eſteem could add any thing to our re- 
putation. 


To ſhut up all in a word ; you 


have heard of what great conſequence 
it is, that we ſhould preſerve our 
ſelves from being deſpiſed , and by 
what means this is to be done, Let 
me beſeech you to conſider and apply 
theſe things. We all pretend to 


be zealous for the welfare of the 


Church, and very good reaſon we 
ſhould be ſo: But now, if in good 
earneſt we are deſirous to promote 


are 


the honour and intereſt of it, theſe 


* 
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on Titus II. 15; 
are the ways whereby it muſt be done; 
and { whatſoever any may think) no- 
thing elſe, without theſe, can be eſſe- 
Qual to this purpoſe. 3 
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My- brethren, *tis not ſo long ago, | 


but that we may and ought ſtill to 
remember it, what floods of contempt 


have been poured upon our ſacred 


Proſeſſion, how it hath been expoſed 
to indignities of all kinds. For which, 


though there be abundant reaſon to 


ſhame and condemn thoſe unworthy 
men who were the inſtruments of 
it, yet there is cauſe enough to 
believe, that the holy Providence of 


God, who thought fit thus to per- 


mit and diſpoſe of it, had juſt oc- 
caſion for it, and wiſe ends in it. Will 
1t not then concern. us to examine, 
what thole former provocations might 
be , whether any of thoſe particulars 
I have mentioned, that we may en- 
deavour to prevent the like judg- 
ment for the future; leſt if it ſhould 
again befal us, it ſhould make an 
utter end, and not admit of a ſecond 
remedy. 5 


Wherefore I beſeech you, as you | 


have any tenderneſs for your own 
Re- 


‚ 
| 
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Reputation, for the dignity of your 
callings, for -the peace of the Nation, 
for the honour of Religion, that you 
would be very jealous of all ſuch things 
as may reflect diſparagement on your 
holy calling. 10 
is not the oppoſition of enemies on 
all hands that can do us ſo much hurt, 
as the ſcandal and folly of pretending 
friends. If our enemies be more pru- 
dent and holy, more humble and uſe- 
ful in their converſations than we are, 
it cannot be but that they ſhall 
be reverenced, when we ſhall be de. 
ſpiſed. 

What remains then, but that we 
make our addreſſes to the Father of 
lights, that he would continually 
ſupply his Church with faithful Pa- 
ſtors, who may make it their buſi- 
neſs to honour God, and ſerve their 
generations, and adorn their pro- 
teſſion : That he would ſanctify us 
with his ſpirit , and fill all our hearts 
with his fear, that walking worthy 
of our Calling, we may be honoured 
w_ we live, and happy when we 

ye. 


Now 


— A ——— 


on Titus II. 15. 
Now' the God of peace , who brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt , that great ſhepherd of the ſheep, 
through the blood of the everlaſting co- 
venant, make us perfect in every good 
work, todo his will ; working in us that 
whichis well pleaſing in his ſight , through 
Jeſus Chriſt , to whom be glory for ever 

and ever, Amen. | 
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EcCIESs. I. 18. 


For in much wiſdom there is much grief ; 
and he that encreaſeth Knowledge 


encreaſeth ſorrow. 


Here are two kind of things 
which every ſerious conſider- 
ing man 1s naturally very 
thoughtful about, and inqui- 


ſitive after, the ways of Providence, and 


the ways of Happineſs. Both which ia 


reference to the various opinions and 
conjectures of men, are particularly 
and largely diſcuſſed in two ſeveral 
Books of Scripture. 

The fr ft in the book of Job, wherein 
we have the moſt natural riſings and ob- 
vious ſuggeſtions of mens hearts, con- 
cerning the reaſons and deſigns of Pro- 


* 


eyil. M 3 The 


vidence in the diſpenſation of good and 
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The other in this book of Eccleſiaſtes, 
wherein are ſer down the different 
thoughts and attempts of men accord. 
ing to their ſeveral principles and tem- 
pers in the purſuit after happineſs. 

In the firſt verſe of this chapter we 
have a deſcription of the Preacher , 
the Son of David, King in Jeruſalem. 

The ſecond verſe is his Text: Vanity 
of Vanities , &c. This he doth largely 
prove by. ſome general reaſons to the 
twelfth verſe of this Chap. and by an in- 
duction of particulars, in ſeveral of the 
following Chapters. N 

The general reaſons are chiefly four. 

I. The fruitleſntſs of all our labours , 
v. 3. by which we are not able to procure 
for our ſelves any ſubſtantial profit 
an, remainder , that would tarry 
with us afterwards ; but like a ſound 
they paſs away, 'and leave nothing be- 
hind them. 

'2. The changeableneſs and uncertainty 
of our conditions; in which reſpect, we 
are much inferior to our other fellow- 
creatures. This he illuſtrates by four 
examples or ſimilitudes. | 
1. From the Earth, which though 


it ces to be but as the ſediment and 


rubbiſh of the creation, yet it is bet- 
483 W ter 


on Eccleſ. I. 18. 
ter than man in reſpect of its laſting- 


neſs. For one. generation paſſeth away, 
and another cometh , but the earth wy 
for ever, v. 4+ 

2. From the ſu» , which though. ic 
do every day decline and ſet, yet does 


it conſtantly riſe again and ſhine with 


the ſame glory, v. 5. But man diet h 
and waſteth away, yea man giveth up the 
Ghoſt, and where is he? He lieth down, 
and riſeth not till the heavens be no mrs 
Job 14. 10, 12. 
Soles oceidire & redere poſf unt; 
Nobis cùm ſemel occidit brevis lux 
No eſt perpetua una durmienda. 
As ' tis elegantly ere by a Heas 


| then Poet. 


3. From the „ind, ob the common 
emblem of - uncertaiaty, yet is it more 
conſtant than man. For that knoweth 
its circuits, and whirls about continual» 
ly, v. 6. Whereas our life paſſeth away 
as doth the wind, but returweth not again, 
Pſal. 78. 39. 

4. From the hs ; which though. i it 
be as uncertain as the Moon by which 
tis governed, yet it is more conſtant 
than man and his happineſs. For 
though the 75vers run into it, and from 
i, yet that ſtill keeps to its proper 

M 4 ſtate 
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ſtate and dimenſions, v. 7. Whereas 
man is ſtill ſubject to ebbs and flows, to 
waves and tempeſts, never reſting in 
any ſettled condition, and at laſt wears 
out and vaniſheth away. So that in 
theſe reſpects we are much inferior to 
the very elements of which we are 

compoſed. 2232 
3. From that unſpeakable weariſomneſs 
which is in every condition. All things 
are * of labour , man cannot utter it, 
v. 8. The ee and the ear, are ſenſes 
not eaſily cloyed, and yet are they 
ſooner wearied than ſatisfied; there 
being ſuch an intrinſical weakneſs in 
the beſt outward delights, that the 

moſt ca pacious ſenſes are quickly glut- 
ted, even to a loathing of them. | 
4. From the diſability of man by any 
nem diſcovery. to reſtore himſelf unto a 
better condition; ſince there is no hope 
of finding any ſuch new way to hap- 
pineſs, which hath not been formerly 
tried; from the iuth to the eleventh 
verſe. Though theſe latter ages in 
{ome reſpects are wiſer, yet all their 
inventions for the ſubſtance of them 
have already been of old time, and 
there is vo new thing under the Sup. 
That fancy of Plato being in ſome 
| | ſenſe 
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ſenſe to be allowed, that all knowledge 
is but remembrance, and forgetfulneſs 
the reaſon of novelty. 

Theſe are the general reaſons by 
which the Wiſe man endeavours to 
prove and illuſtrate that common vani- 
ty which overſpreads the face of all 
things. | 

In the next place, he does further 
amplify and confirm this by an inducti- 
on of thoſe particulars in which men 
uſually place their happineſs ; Wiſ- 
dom and Learyivg , in the remaining 


part of this Charter ; Mirth and Jo!- 


lity, chap. 2. 1. Sexſual de'ights, v. 3. 
Works of Magnificence and Pleaſure , 
v. 4, 5, 6. External Pomp and greatneſs, 
v. 7. Abundance of Riches and trea- 
ſure, v. 8, 6. | 
The Text I have choſen doth con- 
tain Solomon's cenſure and experiment 
concerning the ſirſt of theſe, which 


of all other things in the world doth 


bear in it che faireſt appearance and 
probability of affording ſatisfaction 
to the mind: This being its proper 
food, and ſuitable to its deſires, and 
moſt excellent in it ſelf. And there- 
fore the Devil being to tempt our firſt 
parents in the ſtate of innocence, doth 


pro- 
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propoſe this tothem, as the moſt likely 
remptation to prevail with ſuch intelli- 
gent natures, that they ſhould know good 
and evil, 

Now ' becauſe Learning is of two 
kinds, either of Buſineſs or Things; 
therefore Solomon makes a diſtin en- 
quiry into each. The firſ# he calls 
Wiſdom , the other Knowledge : And 
he was himſelf very eminent for his 
great ability in both; having made this 
choice, when it was put to him, that 
he might have wiſdom and knowledge, 
2 Chron. 1. 10. And the Holy Ghoſt 
bears witneſs of him , that in this re- 
ſpect there was none like unto him before 
him, nor after him ſhould any ariſe like 
anto him, 1 Kings 3. 12. | 
And yet this Wiſeman, notwith» 
ſtanding all the great ſucceſs of his en- 


quiries, upon a review of them doth 


find by experience, that as his fruitful 
ſtudies had encreafed his learning, ſo 
had they alſo multiplied his grief. And 
therefore as the iſſue of his experiment 
he lays down this obſervation which I 
have read unto you, that in much wiſe 
dom, &c. 11, 
The Text then is the reſult of So- 
lomoz's experience upon his 1 
N alter 
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after happineſs in Learning. The chief 
terms of it are reducible under theſe 
two heads. 

1. The things cenſured, Wiſdom and 


Knowledge. 


2. The cenſure paſt upon chem: The 
one brings grief or n - The 
other ſorrom. | 

I. Wiſdom is the art of buſgeſs J 

directing a man in the practical affairs 
of life to what is fit and convenient, 
according to the variety of circum- 
ſtances. It conſiſts in a ſolid judg- 
ment to diſcern the tempers and the 
intereſts of men, the ſtate of buſineſs, 
the probabilities of events and con- 
ſequences , together with a preſent» 
nels of mind to rn ſudden acci- 
dents. 
JI. Knowledge Joth: concern the ſſ pe · 
culation of Nature in reference to ca- 
ſes and effect, the aifferences and proper- 
ties of things. 

r. Concerning the feſt of theſe, 
Solomon tells us that there is much grief 
in it. The original word is 035 which 
ſignifieth properly indignation ; and 
the nature of that is a ſharp anger mix- 
ed with ſcorn, occaſioned either by con- 


tempt in perſons, or diſappointment in 
things. 2. AS 


| 
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2. As for knowleage , that encreaſeth 
ſorrow :: Now ſorrow is a perturbation 
of mind in the apprehenſion of ſome 
preſent evil, which we are not able 
to conteſt with or avoid. And leſt 
any ſhould: miftruſt that theſe were 
only caſual: accidental concomitants , 
without any mutual influence, there- 
fore he tells us that they are uſually 
proportioned to one another, for the 
meaſure of them, and do increaſe 
together to ſhew their caſual depen- 
dence. 1317 #7 971703 7 Ts 
We ſcarce read of any perſon in 
Scripture under greater diſcontent and 
vexation of mind, than: Achitophel; 
'i | in whom it was the eminency of his 
| parts that ſet home upon his thoughts 
4 the diſgrace of having his counſel de- 
ſpiſed, with ſuch aggravations as 


| made him run upon his own. volun- 
| tary. ruin: And there cannot be any 
ll . higher degree of indignation than that 
which drives a man to deſpair and 
| felf murder. I ſhall not need to cite 
| that. ſaying of Feſtus, to St. Paul, 
| An, 26, much learning bath made thee mad: Be- 
| 4 cauſe it was a groſs falſhood and ſcan- 
5 dal as he applied it: But yet there 
= - was ſomewhat of the common notion 
118 in 
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in it, that Nullum magnum ingenium 
e mixtura dementiæ. You know that 
Fable of Prometheus, the great inven- 
tor of Arts and Philoſophy, who is 
ſaid to have an Eagle or a —— 
tually gnawing upon his liver 

F xnifiech * hoſs continual cares 'and 
anxieties. of mind which knowing 
and inquiſitive 'men are expoſed un- 


K 20042 „ onde 

But the chief proofs of this aſſertion 
of Solomon I would rank under three 
Heads, by conſidering that vexation 
which there is ia the Getting, Poſſeſſion, 
and Loſs of theſe things. 

1. For the Getting of them: Tis 
part of the Primitive curſe, that no- 
thing is now attainable without the 
ſweat of our brows; and the difficulty 
of every thing is proportionable to the 
excellency of it: And therefore theſe 
being the beſt of all other things, there 
muſt needs be much vexation and 
labour in the enquiry after them. The 
Wiſe nan ſpeaking concerning the 
ſearch after wiſdom, v. 13. tells us, 
that this ſore travel hath God given to 
the Sons of Adam, to be exerciſed or 
affiited therewith : He ſeems to allude 


unto that natural thirſt and appetite 
| after 
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after knowledge, which our firſt Pa- 
rents have tranſmitted down to their 


poſterity : And intimates the great 
juſtice and equity, that the Sons of 
Adam ſhould for his ambition and 
curioſity be puniſhed with a tantalixing 
deſirs; that the tree of | knowledge 
ſhould be within their view , but out 


of their reach; ſo that they could not 


chuſe but deſire and attempt after it, 
but cannot attain unto it. And this 
earneſt deſire after knowledge implan- 
ted in our hearts, compared with that 
grear difficulty and labour'in getting 


of it, is that ſore travel which God hath 


given to the Sons of Adam to be afflicted 

therewith, * | 
Now the perplexities in this kind 
muſt needs be very great; whether 
we | confider the blindneſs of our un- 
derſtandings, or the intricacy of things 
themſelves; the many dark receſſes of 
nature, the obſcurity and implica- 
tion of cauſes and effects (there being 
S in the Books of Scriptare 
and Nature ) beſides thoſe accidental 
difficulties, which are occaſioned 'by 
the ſubtilty and intanglement of error, 
the variety of intricate opinions, the 
many involutions of controverſies _ 
i. 
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diſputes, which are apt to whirl a 
man about with a vertigo of contra- 
dictory probabilities; and inſtead of 


ſetling, to amuſe and diſtrad the mind. 


To which may be added that difficuly 
and labour which is occaſioned by 
the diſeaſe of curioſity, to which in- 
quiſitive men are commonly liable: 
by which they are made to wander 
about after all kind of varieties, and 
like Noah's Dove are continually ho- 
vering, not knowing where to reſt 
themſelves or ſet their feet. So that 
in all theſe reſpects the Wife man had 
juſt cauſe to complain, that much ſtud 
is a wearineſs to the fleſh , by reaſon of 


thoſe many cares and difficulties in 


the acquiſition of wiſdom and know- 
ledge. | | | 
2. Nor is it better with us in the 
ſecond place as to the Poſſeſſion of them: 
It being the property of learning , as 
not to diminiſh by communicating , 
ſo not to fill up by addition to it: But 
the thirſt after knowledge doth encreaſe 


with it; like drink to a man in a 


fever, which inflames the appetite 
to a more impetuous craving. Beſides 
that it is apt to bring along with ic 
much diſquietnels in other reſpects, 

in. 
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infuſing into the ſoul weak fears, 


vaſt deſires, jealouſies, impatience, 
emulations , doubts ; in all which re- 
ſpects it is almoſt grown into a Pro- 


verb, that nihil ſcire eſt vita jucundiſe 


ma. 
: The Philoſopher hath obſerved it , 
that the mott ſtudious men (though 
they may be naturally chearful) yet 
commonly are by their (ſtudies and re- 
tirement made ſoure and moroſe , 
and leſs patient of oppoſition ; as be- 
ing continually chafed and tired out 
in wreſtling with difficulties And 
when they have leiſure to look abroad 
upon the ſtate of things round about 
them, they cannot chuſe but ſee every 
where much defect and lameneſs, 
much confuſion and diſorder , beſides 
the evils that are afar off; and not 
being able either to avoid theſe or 
amend thoſe , no wonder though their 
knowledge encreaſeth their ſorrow. 
The more skill a man hath in any 
thing, with ſo much the more diſguſt 


and regret doth he behold the failings 


and deficiences in that kind. He that 
hath in his mind the exact Ideas of 
Maſick or of Painting, cannot hear the 
diſcords , or behold the _— 0 
| uc 
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ſuch as are pretenders to thoſe arts, with · 
out diſplealure and offence. And thus 
muſt it be with every wiſe man that be 


holds thoſe irregularities and confuſions 


which he ſhall meet withal in the 
world. 


But this will yet better appear, if we 


conſider ſuch mens conditions either in 
relation to their Sufferings or Sins. 

1. For their Safferings: Such perſcns 
have uſually the moſt tender ſenſe, 
and therefore muſt needs have the 
greateſt ſufferings: As an exact health 
is required to an exquiſite pain. They 
cannot but be very apprehenſive of the 
cares, dangers, and neceſſities where- 


with they are incompaſſed; the in- 


juries and abuſes that are offered to 
them: Eccleſ. 7. 7. tis ſaid, that 
oppreſſion makes a wiſe man mad, tha: 
is, tranſports him to ſome unuſual 
rage; ſuch an one being beſt able to 


ſee and to judge of the deformity of 


any unjuſt , unworthy action; and 
therefore his heart muſt needs riſe up 
with much nauſeouſneſs and iadignation 
againſt it. | SOT 

A man that by his knowlege hath 
gotten an enlarged. heart, is thereby 
made leſs capable & a narrow indigent 

5 con- 
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condition. He that uſeth to buſy his 
thoughts in ſurveying the vaſt frame 
of Nature, the ſeveral ſituations and 
advantages of Kingdoms, or elſe in 
cenſuring the miſcarriages of thoſe 
publick counſels and tranſactions 
upon which the fate of the greateſt 
Nations and Perſons have depended-; 
for this man to be himſelf without 
any kind of poſſeſſion or power, and 
after all theſe great thoughts to want 
neceſſaries for himfelf or family, to 
be inſulted over by ſome ſordid igno- 
rant peaſant; how irkſome muſt this 
be to ſo ſuch a perſon ? And yet this is 
oftentimes the caſe of wiſe and know- 
ing men: For the race is not always to 
the ſwift, neither yet bread to the wife, 
nor riches to men of underſtanding , 
nor favour to men of Skill , but time and 
chance happens to them all; that is, the 
great abilities of theſe perſons cannot 
ſecure them, by any ſuch ſpecial privi- 
lege, but that they may be involved 
in the ſame neceſſities and caſualties 
which befal the common herd of man- 
kind. 1 01 God 
2. As for Sin: Such perſons are 
more expoſed to it, by reaſon of thoſe 
temptations to which they are obnoxt- 

5 | ous; 
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noxious; Enowlege in it ſelf being 


apt to puff up. And yet they cannot, 
find fo ch pleaſure in it as others, 


by reaſon of thoſe inward regrets and 


ſmitings of conſcience which will 


imbitter it to them. Nor can they 


ſin at ſo cheap a rate, by reaſon of 
thoſe many ſtripes denounced againſt 


the knowing Servant. The Chaldee Pa- 
raphraſe in tranſlating of the Tent, 
renders the words thus: That man who 
encreafeth in k:owleges, and not in grace 

and repentance, doth treaſure up for him- 

ſelf the anger and NS of the Lord. 


So that in all theſe reſpects, there 
muſt” needs be much vexation, in 


the poſſeſſion: of wiſdom and know- 


lege. | 


3. And yet notwithſtanding all this, 
men cannot chuſe but be much troubled 


. * 


at the loſ of it. Which may be three 


I. By the anfaithfulneſs of memory : 


which is like a leaking veſſel, and doth 
quickly let flip the things committed 


to its cuſtody. Now it muſt needs be 
' a great vexation to a man to take much 


Cor, 8.1. 


pains in gathering in, and treaſuring - 


up, and afterwards to let all drop out 
again through _ chinks of a leaking. 


me © 
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memory; his labour being to as little 


pur poſe as if he had laved water into a 


ſie ve. | | 7 | 

2. Through the defects of old age; 
when the ſun and the moon, and the ſtars 
ſhall be darkened , chap. 12. The Un- 
derſtanding and the other inferior Fa- 
culties being deprived of their wonted 
light and reaſon : Childhood returning 
again to the mind as well as to the feeble 


members. Tis 
RichardSwiſlet,s perſer that related of a 


lived about 300 years ſince; of 01.1 
ſo profound learning andſubtilty Breat Scholar 5 


* De ſub- that'Scaligerſaith ef bmghat ſome apes fince 


#il. lib. 16. his abilities wereſera ſupra hu- 
Ex. 324, manum ingenium. Cardan 


340. 


of this Place, 
2 hy both agree in 71 0 805 8 = 
e is to be ranked amongſt the et; who or 
ff ten of joe rear Wis his manner of 
Nun „ Warm by de- 
monſtrations, was afterwards called 
the Calculator ; that being grown old, 
he often wept, becauſe he was not able 
to underſtand the Books which he had 
written in his younger days. | 
3. By Death, which ſhall put a pe- 
riod to our Lives and our Learning at 
once. Now for men to think, that 
though they run in never ſo hot a 
purſuit after knowlege , yet they muſt 
ſhortly be laid in the duſt, from — 
: 3 a 
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all their learning cannot either preſerve 


or deliver them; to conlider that 1a . 


this, the Wiſe hath not a greater Pri- 
vilege than the Fool; but the ſame for- 
getfulneſs ſhall cover both their Me- 
mories: For after death there is no re- 
membrance of the wiſeman, more than of 
the fool; ſeeing that which now is, inthe 
days to come {hall he forgotten. And 
laſtly, to conſider that after death, the 
Soul of the moſt ignorant peaſant ſhall 


preſently know more than the pro- 


foundeſt Philoſophers, or the molt ſub- 
tile Schoolman could ever attain unto. 


I fay to conſider all this, is of it ſelf apt 
to make a man weary of Life and Learn . 


ing, whereby he is expoſed to ſo much 
vexation. | = 
I have been ſo long in the Explicati- 
on and Proof of this, hat it is ſo, that I 
1 be but brief in the Reaſons, why it 
TY OT | | 7 
And I ſhall meation only thoſe :o, 
which are put together in the fifth ver, 
of this chapter. 1. The impotency of wiſ- 
dom and knowledge, that which is crool- 
ed cannot be made ſtraight. 2. The im- 


perfectian of it, that which is wanting 


can not be numbred. 


+ a 
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The vexation'of every thing is pro- 
ortionable to rhe diſappointment of ir ; 
which in theſe things is ſo much the 
greater, by how much the hopes and 
likelihoods of contentment here, are 
more promiſing, and yet the trial and 
iſſue more remote and contrary. Now 
that theſe things are ſo far from afford- 
ing real happineſs muſt needs be evident 
upon theſe two grounds. stehe 
1. From their utter inpotence and 
diſability for that work wherein our 
happineſs doth properly conſiſt, the 
reQifying of our crooked natures, re- 
ſtoring of us to an uprightneſs and 
conformity unto that image after which 
we were created. Now, who knows 
not, that it is above the power of any 
natural wiſdom or knowlege fully 
to diſcover to us the deformity of 
our natural ſtates ?' much leſs then can 
> direct how to recover us out of 
The Devil is perhaps a greater 
Scholar than any man in the world, 
and yet all his learning cannot find 
out a way, how to reinſtate himſelf 
in his former privileges of a Worked 
Angel. 


2. * 
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2. From the deficiency and imper- 
fection of theſe things in reference to 
their on proper faculty, the Under- 
Panding ; that mhieh is wanting cannot 
be numbred. That is, there are innu- 
merable particulars in Nature, which 
the moſt | inquiſitive: judgment ſhall 
never reach unto. No man ſhall ever 
find out the works of Cod from the: be- 
ginning to the end. And this is one of 
the moſt proper effects of Learning, 
that it diſcovers to a man his own 
ignorance. Now as there is on the 
one hand much Pleaſure in finding out 
what a man knew not; ſo muſt there 


be a proportionable Grief in the con- 


ſideration of thoſe innumerable other 
things which: we cannot attain unto. 


It was the ambition of our firſt Parents 


to aſpire unto a perfect knowlege, 


to be lite Gods, knowing god aud evil; 


and therefore tis but juſt that theit 
poſterity ſhould! be thus afflicted by 


the vexation of their imperfect know 


lege. It muſt needs be a greater 
trouble to an iaquiſitive man to con- 
ſider, that notwithſtanding | all his 
pains and care, yet he muſt grow old 
in ignorance , and in moſt things ſhall 
know as little , as thoſe that are idle 

N 4 and 
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and fooliſh, the ſecrets of wiſdom being 
double to that which is, as Zophar-tells 
us in Job 11. 6. | 
Now this great imperfectian of our 
knowledge will more diſtinctly ap- 
pear, if xe conſider it under thoſe 
{everal heads to Which it is reducible, 
namely, the knowlege of Words, 
Things, Iimes, Perſons, and Acbi- 
O. Fs 4 41 | 
1. That Learning which conſiſts on- 
ly in the form and pedagogy of Arts, 
or the Crit ical notions upon words and 
phraſes, hath in it this intrinſical 
imperfect ion, that tis only ſo far to be 
eſteemed, as it conduceth to the know - 
lege of things; being in it ſelf but a 
kind of pedantry, apt to infect a man 
with fuch odd humours of Pride, and 
Affectation, and Curioſity, as will ren- 
der him. unfit for any great Employ» 
ment. Words being but the images 
of matter; and to be wholly g ven up 
to the ſtudy of theſe, what is it but 
Pygmalion s phrenzy, to fall in love 
with a picture or image: As for Ora- 
tory, which is the beſt skill about 
words, that hath by ſome wiſe men 
been eſteemed but à voluptuary Art, 
like to Cookery, which ſpoils. whole - 
ſome 
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ſome meats, and helps unwholeſome, 
by the variety of ſauces, ſerving more 
to the pleaſure of taſte, than the health 
of the Bod. 2 

2. As for real knowlege, that is 


likewiſe exceeding imperfect; whe- 


ther we look to the hiſtory of Nature, 
delivered down to us by the Ancients, 
which in many things is evidently 
falſe, and therefore to be ſuſpected 
in others; or elſe to what the induſtry 
of theſe latter times hath diſcovered; 
men having not been ſo diligent and 


exact in their obſervations, as not to 


be deceived with caſual and fortuitous 
events. Les; NATO 
The frame of this great Univerſe as ln. 
it is repreſented to humane conſidera- Pref. ad 
tion and enquiry , appearing like 3 4 
r ee Labyrinth, wherein there 
is fo much ambiguity in the ſeveral 
ways, ſo much falacy in the ſimili. 
rude of things and ſigns, ſuch oblique- 
neſs and intricacy in the courſe of 
Nature, that even ſenſe it ſelf, which 
in ſuch things is our chiefeſt guide, 
is fain to wander up and down in 
uncertainties, and inſtead of leading us 
out, do's many times lead us into error. 
And for this reaſon, Philoſophy hath 
been 


| 
| 
i; 
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been ſo often queſtioned and ſubverted 
in the very principle of it. 

3. As for Hiſtory of 75 inves, — 
Adtions; we have reaſon enough to 
ſuſpe& that they are generally written 
according to the Author's intereſts and 


prejudices, and do ſeldom contain an im- 


partial and upright repreſentation of 
truth. 

I do not mention e — 
here our knowlege be moſt imperfett ; 
nor hath this been wholly free from its 
2 and faſhions, according to the 
courſe of times. 

Now all this ariſes from the i imper- 
fection of our knowlege in theſe things, 
becauſe we ſee but in part, darkly ;, That 
which is wanting in any of them cannot 
be numbred. 

If any one ſhould from hence object; 
That according to this, it were better 


for a man to be idle, ignorant, and cheers 


ful, than to macerate himſelf with 


much reading. If every ſtate of life 


hath its proper vexation, tis beſt to chuſe 
that which hath leaſt; 


To this Solomon — That? tis 


true, every condition is bad enough, 


yet ſome are better than others; For 
wi dom excelleth- folly, as much as light 
© ON 
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excelleth darkneſs 3 and though it doth 
expoſe us to ſorrow, yet this very 
ſorrow is better than a careleſs ſenſual 
mirth, For by ſadneſs the ng wan. . 7. l. 
better. ( 

If it be again objected, e tis not 
imaginable how the beſt things in the 
world ſhould: expoſe us to the worſt 
— and troubles. 

I anſwer, they are therolore the 
worſt, becauſe they fpring from the 
corruption of the beſt, for Corraptio 
optimi eſt pelſin ma, the more: excellent. 
any thing is in it ſelf, che worſe 
do's it prove: when abuſed angler 
rupted. 

I have been too loogi in wrs Doitrinat 
part, 'tis more than time — baſten to 6 
the Application. | 

And here I ſhall not need to * 
gize for the ſuitableneſs of this diſ- 
courſe both to this Place and Time. 
Knowlege is here our buſineſs and 
profeſſion, the great Merchandize that 
we deal in, and this folemnity i is our 
chief Mart, wherein tis expoſed to 
publick view, and ought to be after 
a more eſpecial manner taught and: 
learn d. And therefore it cannot now 
be improper for us to be put in remem- 

brance 
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brance of the many troubles and ha- 
zards we are expoſed unto in this re- 


| ſpe&. 


You * heard already wary the 
greateſt natural wiſdom and know- 
ledge, is not only ſhort of, but like- 
wiſe oppoſite unto, that reſt and ſatiſ- 
faction of mind which we all pretend to 
ſeei after. | 

And therefore certainly. it muſt needs 
follow: as 2 moſt obvious and ele in- 
ference, 

1. By way of Inſtruction or Cau- 


tion, that we have no reaſon to be proud 


of, or to truſt in that know lege 
which we have already attained, or 
to purſue after more with ſo much 
heat and eagerneſs as to forget thoſe 
procyitel duties which are moſt neceſ- 
ſary /. 

52. By. way of Bubortation, That we 
have great reaſon to apply our ſelves 
unto thoſe means which may prevent 


or remove the ſorrows and dangers 
to which theſe things of . themſelves 
will expoſe us. And that's the ſub- 


ſtance of what I have to aſh in the 
Wy A Ee 101 | 
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1. That we have little reaſon to le 


proud of, or to truſt in that kuowlege we 
have already attained. *Tis true, it hath 
naturally a fermenting quality in it, 
being apt to ſwell and puff up; and tis 
an hard matter for a man that hath 
much Learning, not to have à broad 
heart, as the Hebrew phraſe" is, that is, 
a'proud heart, as our Tranſlation ren- 
ders it, Prov. 21. 4, But yet if it be 
rightly conſidered, there can be no 
reaſon why any man ſhould be proud 
of that wherein the Devil does excel 
him. And the truth is, knowing per- 
ſons, of all others, have moſt cauſe to 
be humbled in the apprehenſion of 
their own ignorance and folly, of 
which they muſt needs be moſt ſen- 
ſible. And as for confidence in theſe 
things, they will be ſo far from aſſiſt- 
ing or relieving us in our greateſt exi- 
gencies, that they will rather add to 
our trouble and danger. Tis not all 
the art of Reaſoning or Rhetorick in 


the world that can deceive the Devil, 


or ſilence a guiltyclamorous conſcience; 
nay theſe things do uſually help to 
aggravate ſuch mens conditions, by 

many 
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many dreadful apprehenſions of that 
wrath and vengeance to which their 
fins do expoſe them. The damned 
ſouls could not ſuffer ſuch exquiſite 
torments, if in the ſtate of ſeparation 
they were not raiſed to a much higher 
degree of know lege than here they 
are capable of. And as for that great 
buſineſs of a man's life, which doth 
moſt of all concern him, converſion 
and regeneration, the wiſdom of this 
world is {0 far from helping us ia this, 

that is enmity againſt God. No men 
uſually are ſuch fierce and bitter oppo- 
ſers of the power of godlineſs, as thoſe 
that have learned heads and unſancti- 
fied hearts: Pauls powerful preach- 
h ing was never more fruitleſs than 
: ( amongſt the Athenians , whoſe learn- 
; | ing was ſo far from ſhewing them 
| the exceilency, that it made them 
deſpiſe the ſimplicity of the Goſpel. 
Our Saviour never met with more 
malicious oppolition , than from the 
learned Seribes and Phariſes; who did 
not only by open contempt reſiſt his 
miniſtry, but alſo by ſecret practices 
undermine his perſon. And therefore 
in all theſe reſpects we have little reaſon 
either of pride or confidence * that 
21 now - 
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2. We have as — reaſon to beſo 
enger in the purſuit after more, as to for- 
—_ * thoſe practical duties which 
are moſt neceſſary.” T is true, knowlege 
is here the buſineſs of our particular 
Callings, as Scholars; in which tis 
our duty to be diligent, and our juſt 
commendation to be skilful. But yet 
there is ſome what elſe of greater con- 
cernment to us in our general Calling, 
as Chriſtians, a demeanour and con- 
verſation ſuitable to this Profeſſion; 
our failing in this will quickly bring 
a blemiſh upon the other. There have 
been of late great complaints ( and too 
much occaſion for them) of that cone 
tempt and reproach poured out upon 
men of our Calling; which 
it may argue much folly and madneſs 
in thoſe unreaſonable men who are 
the Authors of it; yet perhaps there 
may be too much occaſion given on 
our parts, for want of that holineſs 
and zeal and prudence and gravity 
which ſhould accompany our pro- 
feſſion; beſides that many of us do by 
our ſloth and idleneſs, let other men 
ourgo us in thoſe very gifts and abili- 
| | ties, 
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ties, which are more peculiarly re- 
quired to our Calling. Now I ſay, that 
winch muſt promote both the uſeful- 
ne and the reputation of our know- 
lege, is when our practice and con- 
verſation is made ſuitable to it. Tis 
not an ability to talk or to diſpute of 
Religion; for in theſe times, what 
man, nay what woman almoſt is there 
who does not pretend to skill in this? 
But it is a holy and prudent converſa- 
tion that muſt adorn our profeſſion, 
and provoke others to the love of it. 
And there are itronger engagements up» 
on us to this purpoſe, than upon any 
others, Becauſe by our Callings we 
proteſs our ſelves to be among(t thoſe 
ſervants, who do not only know, but 
arz able to teach our Maſter's will, and 
therefore our diſobedience ſhall be pu- 
niſhed with many ſtripes. 

It cannot be denied, but that skill 
in Controverſies , the Tongues, Hiſtory, 
Philoſophy , the Arts, are all of them 
not only great ornaments and advan: 
tages to particular men, but in ſome 
{enſe alſo neceſſary for the Church; 
bur yer when all is done, 'tis this 
practical Divinity, that muſt bring us 
to heaven, that mult poiſe our judg: 

= ments, 
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ments, and ſettle our conſciences, and 

ſtrengthen our comforts, and ſave our 

ſouls, This muſt be our rejoycing at the 2 Gr. i. 
laſt day, the teſtimony of our conſciences, © 

that in ſimplicity and godly ſincerity , not 
wit h fleſbiy wiſdom, but by the grace of 

God we have had our converſations in this 

world. „ 6. OHIO, 

2. A ſecond De {hall be for exhor- 
tation, that we would apply owr ſelves to 
thoſe means which may help to remedy the 
ſorrows and dangers to which thoſe things 
of themſelves willexpoſe us. | 
There are divers things of excellent 
uſe in Phyſick, which yet cannot be 

ſafely preſeribed without the addition 
of ſome correctives to abate their 
noxious qualities. Such is the condi- 
tion of this natural wiſdom and know - 
lege, which of themſelves have many 
flatuous and corroding qualities; but 
| yet being mixed with ſame proper 
; correctives may be made of ſingular 
uſe and efficacy. But you will ſay, 
What are theſe other ingredients? 
; Why the Apoſtle doth preſcribe a 
: large recipe of them, 2 Pet. 1. 5, 6. 
5 Add to your knowlege, faith, virtue, 
5 remperance, patience, goodneſs, brot heriix 


. kindneſs, charity. The mixture of theſe 
7 | 0 other 
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other Chriſtian Graces, will make 


our knowlege exceeding wholeſome 


and uſeful. I muſt not inſiſt upon the 
particulars ; only there are two Graces 
amongſt all the reſt, which I cannot 


omit, being in Scripture-phrafe ſtiled 


by the name of wiſdow and knowlege ; 


and therefore of all others, the ſtudy 


of theſe muſt needs be the moſt proper 


Coloſ. 2 3. 


remedies to be applied in this caſe: 
namely, 1. Faith in Chriſt. 2. Fear 


of God. Theſe are properly the graces, 


the other but the gifts of wiſdom and 


 knowlege. 


1. Faith is wiſdom unto ſalvation; 
the other is but wiſdom unto grief; this 
leads us unto a practical acquaintance 


with the Doctrine of our Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt, in nhom are laid up all the treaſures 
of wiſdom and knowlege. Thoſe are but 


the refuſe end the husk of know. 


lege, which are to be had amongſt the 
Creatures, the treaſures M it are only 
to be obtained by an acquaintance with 
the virtue of Chriſt's death and reſur- 
rection. Though a man ſhould be very 
well skilled in the way of ſecular 
buſineſs, knowing how to bring about 
his own ends, to raiſe himſelf unto 
power , reputation, eſtate ; yet ſuch 

an 


an one is but a fool, if he be either 


his own ſoul. And therefore if we 
aim at true wiſdom , we ſhould make 
it our chief buſineſs to grow in grace, 
and in this knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. St. Paul was a 
man of as great abilities as any that 
we read of, bred up at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, very well verſed in the chief 


Authors of his time, Epimenides, Me- 


nander, Aratus, whom he cites upon 
ſeveral occaſions ; of a very powerful 


courſe with Felix, Agrippa, Feſtus , 


and the men of Lyfra, who for this 
treaſon called him Mercury. And for his 


skill in Languages, he ſpake with tonghes 
more than they all: And yet this learned 
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ignorant, or careleſs, how to ſave 


and maſculine. Oratory , as may be 
ſeen by the effects of it, in his diſ- 


I Cor. 14 


man, notwithſtanding all theſe great 


abilities, doth profeſs that he deſired to 
know nothing but Chriſt and bim Cracified, 
that is, nothing in compariſon to that 
knowlege , or nothing but what might 
lead him to it, or further him in it, 


nay he counts al things but loſs for the ex Philiy.1.8. 


cellency of this knowlege of Chriſt Jeſus 
bis Lord. g 


02 2. The 
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2. The ſecond Grace I mentioned is, 
the fear of God; Job 28. 28, The fear 
f the Lord, that is wiſdom, and to depart 
from evil is underſtanding. This is that 
which Solomon, after all his other en- 
quiries , does at laſt pitch upon as the 
only remedy againſt thoſe anxieties of 
mind, which every thing elſe did ex- 
poſe him unto. And he ſets down as 


the utmoſt reſult of all his experience, 


that whoſoever would be truly happy, 
he muſt make it his chief buſineſs to 
keep up in his heart a holy awe and fear 
of the divine Majeſty,and to apply him- 
ſelf with an humble conformity unto 
the will of God. This he makes the 
concluſion of his whole Sermon; and I 
ſhall ſhut up all with the ſame advice, 
If you will have your other enquiries 
and learning made uſeful and comfort- 
able unto you , then, fear God and keep 
his commanaments ; for thisis the whole 
duty.of man. o 


The End of the frxth Sermon. 
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Wiſdom is the principal thing theres 
fore get wiſdom, 


A Mongſt that great variety of 
I fſubjedts which Solomon treats 
| of, ia this and his other moral 


diſcourſes, there is none more 
frequently mentioned, or more largely 


inſiſted upon than this of "Wiſdom. 


He himſelf, when he was put to his 
choice, having preferred this before all 
other things, and being ſo very emi- 
nent above all other men, for his great 
abilities in this kind: He doth there- 
upon take all occaſions to celebrate the 

raiſe of it, and to excite others to the 


ove and ſtudy of it. 


It is one of his Proverbs to this pur- 
poſe, which I have now made choice 
O 3 to 
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to ſpeak of: Being a ſubje& amongſt 


all A the moſt difficult to be treat- 


ed of, partly for the abſtruſeneſs of 


ity cad. partly for the copiouſneſs of 


it, being that which we are ſtill to 
be learning all the days of our Lives, 


And therefore it is no eaſy matter, 


either to explain the nature, or con- 
tract the Doctrine of it within a nar- 
row compaſs ; which yet I ſhall en- 
deavour to do with as much plainneſs 
and brevity as I can. 
The Word here tranſlated Principal, 
wich is derived from a Root which 


| hgnifie the Head. *Tis frequently 


uſed to expreſs the ſummity or top 
of any thing, the chief or moſt ex- 
cellent part of it; the original or 
firſt; It may import a priority of time, 
or order, or cauſe, or dignity. The 
Word cranſlated Get „ lignifies pro- 
perly the acquiring ſuch an intereſt 
and .propriety as men have in their 
poſſeſſions, which they account their 
own, and which they enjoy for them- 
ſelves. 

The Propoſition I would treat it of from 


| theſe words 1 Is this: : 


"7 
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The attainment of true wiſdom is that Prop. 
which doth moſt of all deſerve our care 
and ſtudy. . 

In the proſecution of this, I ſhall 

| endeavour, 1. To ſhew the Nature of 
Wiſdom , what it is, and wherein it 
conſiſts. 2. The Neceſſity of it, or 
the grounds of our obligation to it, 
from Scripture and Reaſon. 3. Toap- 
ply this by ſome uſeful inferexces. 

I. To ſhew what Wiſdom is, and 
wherein it conſiſts: Which I would en- 
large under theſe four heads. WA 

1. The deſcription of its Mature and 
cauſes. 
1 72 The ſeveral kinds and diſtinctions 
. OI it. | | | 
3. The properties or effects that flow 

ORIEL | 
4. The oppoſites to it. | 
1. For the deſcription of the Nature 

of Wiſdom, this is by Ariſtotle ſaid to 
be that intellectual Virtue, whereby 
we are directed in our manners and 
carriage, to make choice of the right 
Means in the proſecution. of our true 
End. Tully deſcribes it to be ars vivendi: 
And to the ſame purpoſe Aquinas, 
Recta ratio agibilium, the Skill de- 
meaning 4 man's fe aright in practical 
2 4 


aff airs. | 
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affairs. And Solomon to the ſame pur- 
pole, The wiſdom of the prudent is to 
underſt and his way, Prov. 14. 8. It is 
the end of ſcience or knowledge to fur- 
niſh our minds with due conceptions 
concerning the nature of things in ge- 


neral, their differences, relations, de- 


pendencies, whether in themſelves they 
are either true or falſe, good or evil; 
but to be able to give a true judgment 
of particulars, concerning what may 
be moſt fit and convenient, in that 
great variety of Caſes, which we ſhall 
meet with in the practical affairs of life, 
this is properly the work of Wiſdom and 


Prudence. | 


© The Philoſophers in their diſtribution 
of virtues have generally agreed upon 


four , which they call cardizal, becauſe 


all the reſt do turn upon them as upon 
their hinges. | 

Theſe are Prudence, and univer- 
ſal Juſtice, and Fortitude , and Tem- 


perance: Prudence is that virtue where- 


by a man is inabled to judge of what 


is right and fitting to be done, ac- 
cording to variety of caſes and cir- 


cumſtances. Juſtice is that inclination 


of mind, whereby a man is diſpoſed 
and fixed to do in every buſineſs ac- 
"Sth | cording 
IP 
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cording to the Rules of right, and juſt 
as he ought. Fortitude is that virtue 
whereby he is inabled to reſiſt and 
ſubdue all ſuch difficulties as he may 
meet with inthe performance of his du- 
ty onthe one hand, upon the account 


of danger or fear. And T emperanee 


is that virtue whereby he is inabled to 


overcome the temptations on the other 


hand, of pleaſure and allurement. 80 
that each of theſe virtues are of uni- 


verſal extent in all the affairs and con- 
ditions of life; and there are many par. 


ticular Caſes, all ſuch as are of any 
importance, wherein every one of 


them is to be exerciſed. When a man 
ſhall ſtand in need of Prudence to direct 
him in what is fitting; and of Juſtice 
to incline him to do accordingly ; and 
of Fortitude to reſiſt thoſe fears and dif> 


couragements which be put in his way; 
and of Temperance to overcome the tem- 


ptations of allurement and pleaſure, 


whereby he uy be drawn alide and 
inticed. 


The Gr of theſe, which I am 


now treating of, is Wiſdom or Pru-- 


201 


dence, and it conſiſts of theſe three 5 
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I. A Sagacity of judgment to make a 
true eſtimate of 1. Things, 2. Perſons, 
3. Times, and 4. Events. 5 

1. Of Things, and actions, ac- 
cording to the vature of them, whe- 
ther they are good or evil, and accord- 
ing to their degrees, whether Gnats or 
Camels, Moats or Beams, Mint and 
Cummizs , or the weighty matters of the 


Law. 


2. Of Perſons, according to their 
various tempers, intereſts, and inclina- 
tions. The Philoſopher hath obſerved, 
that every man hath ſome handle in 


his diſpoſition , which he that can 
take hold of, may thereby lead him 
about and perſwade him to any thing: 
Nor can there be a more palpable 
folly than to uſe ſuch courſes in order 


to the perſwading of men, as in 
their own natures are like to alienate and 


_ exaſperate them, rather than to convince 


them. TH. 


3. Of Times and ſeaſons; as to the 


fitneſs of them, 4 wiſe mans heart dif- 


. cerneth both of time and judgment, Eccl. 


8. 5. That which at one time may be 
very uſeful and proper, may not prove 
{o at another ſeaſon, 434 

„ 
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8 4. Of Events. as to the probability 
of them: 4 wiſe man foreſees the evil, 
and hides himſelf ; Again, he knows 


that things and perſons are not to be 


judged of by their preſent ſtate, but by 


their final iſſues, which he is able oft. 


| times to foreſee in their cauſes. 
II. A Preſence of mind, to obviate 


ſudden accidents , that a man may nor 


be daunted with a ſurprize, or unexpeQy 
ed emergency, but may have his wits 
about him, to make the beſt diverſion 


and proviſion that ſuch a caſe will ad- 


mit of. 
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III. Experience and cbGoreniion of 


the moſt uſual and probable conſe- 


quences of things, which being for 


the moſt part acquired upon many 
trials, and in long time, therefore is 
this Virtue of Wiſdom commonly ap- 


propriated to old age, according to 


that in Job: With the ancients is wiſ- 
dom, and in length of days underſtand- 
ing, 12, 12. But becauſe a diligent 
obſervation of Hiſtory is ſome what 


equivalent to this, the world being 


but a great I heatre , wherein the 
fame parts are repeated and acted 


over again in ſeveral Ages, there- 


fore BY may be ſome belp and 


ſup- 
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ſupply where the other is wanting. 

II. The ſecond particular to be diſ- 
cuſſed is concerning the ſeveral kinds 
and diſtinctions of it. The Scripture 
rakes notice of two general kinds of it: 
One that is a Grace or Virtue, the other 


ere is not ſo. 
The firſt of theſe is e ſti⸗ 


ed, The wiſdom that is from above, Jam. 


to ſhew its original and deſcent; 


The wiſdows of God, 1 Cor. 2. 7- as the 


Author of it : Wiſe unto Salvation, as 
the ed of it, 2 Tim. 3. 15. Wiſe ta 
that which is good , as the proper object 


of it, Rom. 16. 29. 


2. The Oppoſite to this is ſometimes 
called, the wiſdom from beneath, or 
which deſeendeth not from above, James 
3. 15. but is earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh, 
The wiſdom of the fleſh, Rom. 8.6, 7. 
which is enmity againſt God. The wif- 
dom of the warld, 1 Cor. 2. 6. We 
ſpeak not the wiſdom of this world, nor 
of the princes of this ,world, that is, 


| Tis not our buſinels 10 inſtruct men 


in thoſe ſubtilties of. Philoſophy, or 
arts of Policy, which pertain to theſe 
worldly affairs, for- which other men 
are celebrated as princes, and famous 


in their 3 ; But we ſpeak the 
wiſdom 


/ 
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wiſdom of God in a myſtery, as it follows 
in the next verſe. 

But beſides this general diſtinction 
of Wiſdom into good and bad, there 
is likewiſe another diſtribution of it ac- 
cording to the ſeveral ends which men 
propoſe to themſelves, and the means 
whereby theſe ſeveral ends are to be 
attained. The common end which 
every man doth and muſt propoſe to 
himſelf by a natural neceſſity, is a 
ſtate of happineſs. But according to 
mens different apprehenſions of this , 
and thoſe ſeveral deſigns wherein they 
place their happineſs , ſo may their 
wiſdom be diſtributed. Now there 


are three kinds of things which men of 


ſeveral tempers do propoſe to themſelves 
as their happineſs, either, 1. The gra- 
tifying of their carnal appetites in en- 
joying of theſe worldly things. 2. In 
that peace and contentment of mind, 
which may be attained by the exerciſe 
of moral Virtues : Or, 3. In ſpiritual 
bleſſedneſs. According to which it is 
diſtinguiſhed into thele three kinds, 
Carnal Policy, Moral prudence, Spiritual 
Wi ſdom. 


1. For 


265 


| 
| 
[| 
[ 
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i. For Carzal Policy: The end of 
this is the ſatisfying of our ſenſual 
appetites ; either by luxury and plea- 
ſure, by gaia and riches, or by ho- 
nour , power and greatneſs in the 


world. Which the Apoſtle St. John, 


1 Job. 2. 16. hath ſtiled che luſt of 
the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the 


pride of life. Senſuality, Covetouſneſs 


and Pride ; to which St. James hath 


appropriated the Epithetes of ſenſual, 


earthly, deviliſþ, James 3. 15. The 
more weak and impotent any Creature 
is, of ſo much the more narrow de- 


ſigns muſt it be. Tis an argument of 
an infirm and little foul, when men 


are wholly immerſed in themſelves, 
and confined to the gratifying of their 
brutiſh appetites : Such perſons are 


uſually / amantes ſine rivali, as Ci- 


cero ſpeaks ; great lovers of them- 
ſelves, but without any rival or com- 
petitor: If they do attain their ends, 
they are of all others the moſt igno- 
ble and deſpicable , a kind of impo- 
tent vermine amongſt men; and if 
they fail of their ends, nothing can 
be more vain or miſerable. Now the 
end that ſuch men propoſe to them- 
{:lves being {mall and vile, and much 


below 


PM = cm =; A moe 
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ture, therefore no wonder if they 
are put to proſecute it by unworthy 


means, by ſecret underminings , craf- 
ty and fraudulent ſurprizals, deſtruction 
on the one hand, and baſe flattery 
and compliances on the other hand , 
all kind of courſes, per fas, & nefas, 
ow modo, without any conſidera- 
tion o 

but likely to promote their particular 
deſigg. 


When theſe worldly things are made 


cour chief end, then all thoſe arts and 
devices that are uſed about them, 
are but worldly policy, and deviliſh 
craft. But now when they are made 
a ſubordinate end, as they may, then 
the grace or virtue of wiſdom, may 
be of great uſe in the proſecution of 
them. 85 
2. Moral prudence : The end which 
this propoſes to it ſelf, is peace, quiet, 
ſafety as to our outward condition, 


what is honeſt or juſt, if it ſeem 


contentment and joy as to our inward 


frame, and uſefulneſs to thoſe with 


whom we converſe; and ſuch a future 


ſtate of happineſs as the light of nature 
will inable men to belive and hope 


for 
The 
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The Means for the attaining of this 
end; are the Moral Virtues : All thoſe 
virtuous habits whereby we are in- 
abled to moderate our. paſſions, to 
ſubdue our corrupt inclinations, and 
to regulate our actions and carriage. 
Now though- rhis be not the ſame 
thing with that we call Divinity, 
yet tis in the very next degree to it; 


if there had been no ſpecial Revela- 


tion from heaven, this had been the 
utmoſt felicity that we could have 
propoſed to our ſelves, or that our 


natures had been capable of: And now 


that there is another way diſcovered 


to repair the defects of our lapſed 


condition, it doth not exclude moral 
honeſty and prudence as things ſuper- 


fluous, but doth eomprehend and 


take them in as a neceſſary part of 
Religion, without which a man can- 
not ſo much as pretend to grace and 


| holineſs; and where it ſtands alone 


ſeparated from Chriſtianity , how de- 
fective and inſufficient ſdever it may 


de for the attainment of true bleſſed- 


neſs, yet tis of it ſelf of a very 


amiable nature, deſerving love and 


commendation. "Tis {aid of our S4. 
vieor, that he loved the young man in 
| the 


1 
od 
] 
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the Goſpel upon this account: I do 
the rather mention this , becauſe in 
the unwary expreſſions of ſome men, 


morality hath been ſometimes declaim- 
ed againſt as if it were a vice. Tis 


8 diſparagement indeed to a man, 


who lives under the means of Grace, 


not to get above the morality of the 
Heathens ; but tis a far greater diſ- 


paragement for a man to pretend unto _ 
higher attainments, and yet to fall 
Hort of them in the practice of moral 


duties. | 
3. Chriſtian Wiſdom : The end which 


this propoſeth is a ſtate of eternal 


bleſſedneſs, conſiſting in reconciliation 


to God, and commnnion with him: 
The means for the attaining of this 


end, are the infuſed principles of grace, 
by which our corrupted natures are 
to be renewed and- repaired to their 
primitive rectitude; Faith in a Me- 


diator, together with an hearty, 


conſtant and univerſal ſubmiſſion to 
the Doctrine of the Goſpel. Which 
is the wi/dom of God whereby we are 
made wiſe unto ſalvation: So that 
Chriſtian Wiſdom may be defined to 

be that habit of mind whereby a man 
is enabled to 22 the true end of 


eternal 
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eternal bleſſedneſs, and to judge aright 


concerning ſuch means as may be moſt 
fit for the attaining of this end, con- 
forming his life and carriage accord- 
ingly. 1 

This doth not aboliſh human wiſdom, 
ſo far as we keep within due bounds, 
in the getting and enjoying theſe 
worldly things, much leſs moral pru- 
dence; but they may be both com- 
prehended under it, as being ſubor- 
dinate and ſubſervient to it. Only 
this hath upon all accounts the pre- 
heminence, as propoſing the beſt end, 
chuſing the moſt certain and infallible 


means. In theſe ſecular affairs the 


effect is not always tied to the means; 


The battel is not to the ſtrong, nor the 


race to the ſwift , but time and chance 


happen to them all. There may happen 


ſome unexpected emergencies from 


undiſcernable accidents, which may 


blaſt all our deſigns and moſt proba- 
ble contrivances: Beſides that in a 


long ſeries and concatenation of de- 


ſigus, life it ſelf may fail us, and 


then all our thoughts periſh, Nor can 
moral virtue always attain that joy 
and contentment which it aims at, 


conſidering the many infirmities and 
pj ; temp» | 


temptations we are liable unto. But now 
thoſe graces and duties which are pre- 
ſcribed by Chriſtian wiſdom, are moſt 
certain and infallible, and never fail 
of their end. EEE 
III. The next thing to be ſpoken 
unto, is concerning the proper effects 
of Wiſdom; the chief of which So- 
. lomontells us is to direct, Eccleſ. 10. 10. 
wiſdom is profitable to direct. And 
. 'MEAnsS. © a nt Eng thy ems... 
1. It 2 directs to propoſe the right 
end, ſuch as may be perfective of 
our natures,; and ſuitable to the hap · 
pineſs of a ſpiritual immortal ſoul, 
. | 2amely, the fruition of the firſt and 
» | - moſt. ſupreme Being. That which 
is higheſt and greateſt i genere wer , 
to gratify our underſtandings; and 
n | - 7» genere boni, to ſatisſy our wills 
5 1 and affections. Any thing that is I 
1 ſhort. of this, will not reach up to the 
a 1 nature of an end - namely, to the > 
- | utmoſt perfection of our natures ac- 
d | - cording to their kind. And for a 
n | man to miſtake in his ultimate end 5 
y | is the . moſt: fatal incurable. folly that 
, | may be; not to be remedied by any 
d | poſſible artifice or diligence to be 
N | . a uſed 
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uſed about the means: All which will 
but help to promote and increaſe the 
firſt error. | 

2. It direts to conſult about the 
means: This the Philoſopher calls, 
Cg, which conſiſts in a judicious 
inveſtigation about the ſeveral ways, 
and a choice of ſuch as are more proper 


to the end we propoſe.” There are 


theſe two qualifications requiſite unto 


all ſuch means as are conſiſtent with 


true wiſdom: 1. They muſt be Fe 
and accommodate to the end. And 
a. They muſt be honeſt and lawful 
in themſelves : A defect in either of 


- theſe will expoſe men to the cenſure 
oſ folly, or of fraud. And there are 
two things which every wiſe man 


ſhould propoſe to himſelf in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, ſucceſs and 
ſafety. The making of ſome advance 


and progreſs in his main deſign ; 


and the ſecuring himſelf from ſuch 
dangers as he may meet with. In 


order to which there are four conditions 


to be obſerved, as being highly ſubſer- 


vient to the due manner of contri- 


ving and executing of things. Theſe 
are: | $I. 


F. Fore- 
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1. Forecaſt and providence againſt 
want. . . 


2. Warineſs and | caution againſt 


danger. 


3. Order and 2nioy againſt oppo- 


ſit ion. 
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4. Sedulity and diligence againſt dif- 


ficulties. 

Which four qualifications ſeem to 
me to be recommended by Solomon, 
Prov. 30. 24. Where he tells us, 
that there be four things, which are 
little upon the earth, but they are ex- 
ceeding wiſe, ſapientiora ſapientilus. 


The Ants are a people not ſtrong, yet 


they prepare their meat in the ſummer. 
The Conies are but a feeble folk : Some 
read this Word mures montani, the 
Mice, which for their ſmalneſs ſeems 


more agreeable to thoſe other ex- 


amples with which they are joyned. 
Theſe are but a feeble folk, yet they 
make their houſes in the Rock. The 
Locuſts have no King, yet go they forth 


all of them by bands. The Spider takes 
bold with her hands, and is in Kings Pa- 


laces. 


Rel 
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Interpreters do very much vary in 
their expoſitions of this A Some 
t 


four kinds 
of neceſſary things to be acquired by 


wiſdom. 1. Food and ſuſtenance, in 


the example of the Ant. 2. Safe ha- 
Litation , in the inſtance of the Mice, 
3. Pewer, in the example of the Lo- 
cuſts. 4. Honour, by that inſtance of 
the Spider. Imply ing, that there is no 
perſon ſo mean and impotent, but 
by wiſdom may provide for his own , 

1. Neceſſary ſubſiſtence , if he takes the 
right opportunity, Gathering in ſum- 
mer, working whilſt it is day , before the 
night comes when no man can work, And 


2. For his ſafe habitation, by a bf 


upon a Rock, Matth. 7. Getting a hou 

vot made with hands eternal inthe heavens, 
2 Cor. 5. And 3. For his Power, by 
joy ning hiooſelt þ in 1 ſeciety, and obſexving 
the Laws of it. And laſtly, for Honour, 
by his Sedulity and diligence in op- 


: poſing. all the Cifficulrics chat he meets 


with. 8 
Others: conceive theſe words to re- 


fer to thoſe ſeveral kinds of wiſdom; 


which belong to theſe four conditions 


or ſtates of life. 1. That of the 


Countryman or Husbendman , repre- 
ſented 
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ſented by the 4»t, who lives in the 
field, and gathers in the harveſt. 2. That 


of the Citizens, by the Mice, whoſe 
habitation is in the Rocks. 3. That of 


the Soldier, by the Locuſts, who go 


forth in bands. 4. That of the Cour- 
tier , by the Spider , who lives in Kings 


Palaces. 


There are ſeveral other conjectures 
about the meaning of the Wiſeman in 
theſe examples, which I ſhall not 


now mention, Only tis obſervable, 


that the inſtances here made uſe of, 


are of ſuch Creatures as, beſides their 


own littleneſs and weakneſs, are 
withal of no kind of benefit to hu- 


man life, either as to clothing, or 


food , or phyſick, but rather noxious 


and hurtful to men; but what they 


want in uſefulneſs as to theſe particulars , 
they may ſupply by their teaching us 


wiſdom. 


1. The Ant prepares bis meat in the 


ſummer ; thereby teaching and in- 


ſtructing us in that part of wiſdom, 
which concerns providence and forecaſt 
againſt future want. Ki 


P4 . The 
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2. The Cones, or as it may be 
more properly rendred , the Mice, 
which are ut a feeble folk, build their 
houſes in the Rock; and not being 
able to make any oppoſition or re- 
ſiſtance againſt their enemies, they 
ule their beſt warineſs and caution for 
the avoiding of them, and place their 
ſecurity in the inacceſſibleneſs of their 
habitation. 15 

3. The Locuſts go forth by bands: 
Though the Locuſt of it ſelf be a 
moſt impotent Creature, eafily ſwept 
away or trodden under foot, yet are 
they fafe upon account of their num» 


bers, and moſt formidable in their 


troops, waſting v hole Countries before 
them; ſo that no kind of oppoſition 


or reſiſtance can prevail againſt 


them. e 

4. The Spider takes. hold with her 
hands, and is in Kings palaces. Though 
ſuch places be moſt frequented by 


company, and kept moſt neat and 


elegant, the Spiders, web being often 
deſtroyed and iwepr down, yet by 
her unwearied diligence and indefati- 
gable induſtry, ſhe 'renews it again, 
being ready. to repeat over her ſormer 


labburs, without deſpondeney, as 
nee 3 


3 * 
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often as her loſſes and neceſſities require; 
and by that means gets and continues an 

habitation in palaces. * 
IV. The fourth thing I propoſed 

to ſpeak to, was the Opprſites to this | 
virtue of wiſdom , whether by way of 
excels, Craft; or by way of Defe, 
Polly. | "Eg W 
1. The Redundant extream of it is 

Craft, guile, a fraudulent ſubtilty, 

which may properly be ſtiled a being 7 
over-wiſe, i. e. wiſer than the Rule; ; 

as if by this a man were able to find” 

out ſhorter ways than the lawſul road, 

breaking over hedge and ditch and 

all legal bounds, as if this were the 

moſt expedite way to arrive at our 
journeys end. This is that which the 

Serpent is ſaid to be eminent for, 

above all other beaſts of the field,” 
Gen. 3. Whence it is uſually called a 
kind of crooked ſerpentine wiſdom, . 
conſiſting in an ability of ſurprizing 
and putting tricks upon others „lying 
always upon the catch, and dealing 
by way of ſtratagem; which is al- 
lowable only in a "ſtate of War a- 
gainſt "profeſſed declared enemies, and 
where matters depend upon ſudden 
actions; and yet even in ſuch caſes 
N this 
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this way of Craft will by a noble and 
generous enemy be avoided as much 
as may be: But in our ordinary car- 
riage to make uſe of it, towards ſuch to 
whom we profeſs amity and fair dealing, 
is exceeding unworthy, and will make 
a man ſuſpected by every one with 
whom he converſeth, as a dangerous 
perſon. | 2 | 

2. The Deficient extream of Wiſ- 
dom is called Folly, or ſimpleneſs; 
which conſiſts in ſuch a vicious habit 
as is acquired by the frequent neg- 
lect or rejection of the ways of wiſe 
dom. And this is properly both a 
ſin and a puniſhment. This peculiar 
diſhonour belonging to it, amongſt 
all other vices, that whereas ſome 
men have been ſo impudent, as to boaſt 
and take a pride in their diſhoneſt 
actions; yet there is no perſon to 
be found ſo wretched, as to brag of 
his Folly. This being amongſt all men 
counted moſt reproachful, and that 
which will render one moſt con- 
temptible. | | 
Thus much for the firf thing I 
| propoſed , concerning the Nature of 
Wiſdom. I proceed to the ſecond, 

concerning the Neceſſity of it, or the 
33 wy grounds 
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grounds of our obligation to it, both 
from Scripture and Reaſon. | 


The Scripture proofs to this purpoſe. 
may be reduced to theſe two Heads; the 
precepts for it , the commendations of 


it. 
x. The Precepts for it, are very 
frequent in Scripture , eſpecially in 


this Book, v. 5. of this Chapter. Get 


wiſdom , get underſtanding, and forget 
it not, So chap. 7. 4. Say unto wiſdom, 
thou art my Siſter, and to underſtanding, 
thou art my Kinſwoman, That is, grow 
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into ſuch an intimate relation and fſa- 


miliar acquaintance with it, as perſons 
uſually have with ſuch as are of the ſame 


conſanguinity. Dig for her as for Sil. prov. 2.4. 


ver, and ſearch for her as for hid trea- 


ſure. Count no labour too much, 


that may further you in this enquiry. 
In the New Teſtament we are com- 
manded to be wiſe as Serpents; to be 


wiſe unto that which is good 5 to walk watth. 10. 
wiſely to them that are without ; to de- gp 4. 3. 


mean our ſelves amidſt all the diffical- 
ties and temptations we ſhall meet with 
in the world, with much caution and 
eircumſpection, wo? as fools' but as wiſe , 

r 


2. The 
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2. The Commendations that are gi- 
ven in Scripture to this virtue , are 
ſo very numerous, that *tis very 
hard to ſpeak briefly of them. There 
are four things which are uſually of 
greateſt value and eſteem amongſt 


men, Riches, and Honour, and Plea- 


ſure, and Life. And when the Scrip- 
cure would ſet forth the commendation 
of any thing, it doth frequently com- 
pare it with , and prefer it before, 
ſome of theſe things. *Tis ſo in the pre» 
ſent ſubject. | 


x. Tis better than Riches, Job 28. 
16. Wiſdom cannot be valued with the 


gold of Ophir, mith the precious Onyx, 


or the Saphyr. The Gold and the Cry- 
ſtal cannot equal it. And the exchange 
of it ſhall not be for Jewels of fine gold. 
No mention ſhall be made of Coral or 
Pearls , for the price of wiſdom is above 
Rubies , the Topaz of Aithiopia ſhall not 
equal it, neither ſhall it le valued with 


pure gold. 


2. It is it ſelf the greateſt Honour, 
and will be a means to advance a 
man in the eſteem of others. It makes 
a man's face to ſhine , and the boldneſs 


| ef 
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of his face ſhall be changed, Eccleſ. 8. 1. 
| Ir multiplies the ſtrength of his face, as 

the Original words may ſigniſy. It gives 
' a luſtre to a perſon, whereby he con- 
tracts love and reverence from all that 
know him. Good underſtanding giveth 
favour, Prov. 13. 15. that is, renders a 
man amiable and acceptable to others. 
The wiſe ſhall inherit glory, Prov. 3. 


3. Wiſdom is the trueſt and the 
beſt Pleaſure. Filling the heart with joy, 
and the conſcience with peace. Her 
ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all 
her paths are peace, Prov. 3. 17. 
Wiſdom excelleth folly , as much as light 
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excelleth darkneſs. Now light is ſweet, 


and a pleaſant thing it is for the eyes to 
Behold the ſun, Ecclel. rt. 7. Tis not an 
eaſy matter to deſcribe what great plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction it is, for a man to 
ſtand upon the advantage-ground of wiſ- 
dom and experience, and to look down 
upon the miſts and errors and wandrings 
which thoſe are ſubject to who walk in 
the vale belo cx. 


4. Wiſdom is as our 1; e Lengt ength 
of days is in her right hand, Prov. 3. 
16. She is a tree of life to them that 
lay 
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lay hold upon her, v. 18. . Whoſo findeth 


me, findeth life, and be ſhall. obtain fa- 


wour of the Lord; but he that | finneth 
againſt me, wrongeth his own ſoul. All they 


that bate me, love death, chap. 8. 35. 


The Scripture doth abound in ſeveral 


other expreſſions to the ſame purpoſe ; 
which I have not now time to men- 


2. As to the principles of Reaſon , 
it may be made very evident, that 
Wiſdom is neceſſary to the ſafety of 
our perſons, and to the ſucceſs of our 
Actions. | mW 


1. 'Tis neceſlary to the ſafety of our 
perſons ; for the preventing and ſub- 
duing, all thoſe difficulties and oppo- 
ſitions and dangers that we ſhall meet 
with. Diſcretion ſhall preſerve thee , 
and underſtanding ſhall keep thee, to 
deliver thee from the way of the evil 
man, Prov. 2. 11. It ſhall teach thee 
to walk in thy way ſafely, and thy foot 
ſhall not ſtumble , chap. 3. 23. Our 
Saviour having ſent forth his Diſciples 
as ſheep in the widſt of wolves, bids them 
be wiſe as ſerpents, and innocent as doves. 


Innocence muſt ſecure them againſt 


any legal puniſhment, or the ſufferings 
under 


en Prov. V. y. 
under juſt government; and wiſdom 
muſt protect them againſt irregular 
violence, and the injuſtice of others : 


Teaching them how to eſcape ® the 
ſnare, and prevent the ſurprizals of 


ſuch as watch for advantage againſt 
them. 


2. Tis neceſſary to the management of 


our affairs with ſucceſs: That which on 
our parts is required to the ſucceſs of any 


buſineſs, is an ability to contrive and to 


execute; and this wiſdom only can en- 
able us for. 


1. For the firſt, Solomon tells us, 
that a wiſe man's eyes are in his 
bead, Eccleſ. 2. 14. where they may 


' beſt ſerve him to look round about 
him, to diſcover the diſtance and rela- 


tions of things, and what is the ſhor- 
teſt way of paſling from one affair to 
another. Such an one can ſee afar off: 


And though future matters be, for the 


moſt part, but as a dark empty ſpace, 


which is alike inviſible to him that is 


blind, and to him that ſees; yet a pru - 
dent man hath ſome advantage 
in this reſpect, being able in ſome 
caſes in a good meaſure to foreſee 
2 events 
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events in their cauſes, and accordingly 
nes for them. 


2. And as wiſdom doth thus fit a 
man for contrivance, by the right ſitua- 
tion of the eye, the organ of ſeeing; 
ſo likewiſe doth it for execution, by the 
right qualification of the hand, the in- 
ſtrument of action. 4 wiſe man's heart 
is at his right hand, Eccleſ. 10. 2. The 
moſt uſetul part for employment. He 
goes readily and wiſely to works, per- 
forms things with dexterity and fit- 
neſs, according to the moſt decent 
order : Whereas the heart of the foo! 
is at his left hand, that is, he goes 
about things awkardly, not with 
that dexterity and ſtrength as he 
ſhould. Now buſineſſes thus managed, 
are uſually attended with ſucceſs ; 
nor is there any thing to be further 
done on our parts to make any action 
proſperous. Nullum Numen abeſt fi 
fit prudentia: There is for the moſt 
part a bleſſing from heaven upon un- 
dertakings that are wiſely contrived 
and managed. 


on Prov. IV. 7. 
la brief, Viſdom is neceſſary to our 


Obedience : A man may have good 
affections, and be inclined to do that 


which is right, but he will not be 


able to a& accordingly, and to do 
honeſt things, without ſome meaſure 
of prudence to judge of particular 
caſes. Tis this that muſt preſerve 
our minds from error, our hearts 
from corruption, our lives. from fin , 
our perſons from ſhame and danger ; 
that muſt fit us for every condition, 
teaching us how to want, and bow to 
abound; that muſt render all our gifts 
and abilities uſeful. Such perſons as 
are much below others, as to Learu- 
ing, Art, Wit, Diligence, Riches , 
Pawer , yet by this virtue of Prudence 
may prove much more ſerviceable 
to God and his Church, more uſeful 
in their generations, than thoſe who 
do much exceed them in all theſe other 
reſpects. From all which it may ap- 
pear, that there is ſufficient reaſon. to 
__ the veceſity of this grace of Wiſ⸗ 

om. 


. 


ſwered , and I ſhall proceed to As- 


plication. 


Q May 


| There remains only one Enquiry or 
Objection to be briefly ſtated and an- 
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May not this be faid to be a git 
and a, privilege, rather than a duty; 
and the want of it, a defect or un- 
happineſs, rather than a fs 2 Every 
man-is not bound to be eloquent, learn- 
ned, beautiful, witty , ſtrong. Theſe 
are bleſſings and gifts which depend 
upon our natural abilities, leiſure, edu- 
cation, experience, ſome of which are 
not in our power, and therefore not 
to be impoſed as duties, as if there were 
ſin and guilt in being without them; 
and why may not the ſame be ſaid of 
Wiſdom? Nei 

To this two things may be anſwered. 
1. That Chriſtian wiſdom , for the 
nature and ſubſtance of it, is a duty; 
for the degrees, a gift, Every Chriſtian 
though of the loweſt form is ſuppoſed 


to have the prudence of a Diſciple and 


of ſabmiſſion, though not of a Teacher 
and of conduct. He may have a ſuf- 
ſicient ability, both to underſtand 
and to make a right uſe of thoſe means, 


which are neceſſary to his chief end, 


namely eternal bleſſedneſs. And 2. 
As for moral and civil prudence, 
whereby a man is to conduct himſelf 
in the ordinary affairs of life: This 
likewiſe is, as to the ſubſtance of it, a 
110 | duty, 
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duty, Which all men are obliged unto 
in ſome meaſure, according as their 


capacities, conditions, and opportuni- 


ties may require; though not all alike 


in the ſame kinds, or the ſame de- 


gree. Tis no culpable defect in a 


private man, that he is without the 
art of government, any more than it 
is in au Husbandman or Tradeſman, 
to be deſtitute of skill in Military and 
Naval matters, which, are things of 
another kind. A private ſoldier is 
not obliged to have the prudence of 
a General; nor is it to be expected 
that every one who can govern a Fami- 
ly, ſhould be able to govern a City. 


But when a man is called from a pri- 


vate to a publick ſtation , he is then by 
virtue of this Call, under an obligation 
of labouring after all thoſe endowments 


and abilities, whereby he may fill up 


and adorn his employment. The neg- 


lect of ſuch abilities as are ſuitable to a 
mans ſtation, is not only a defect, but a 


fault. | 


I have now done with the Dofdrival 


part: Iſhall be very brief in the Appii- 
cation; wherein I ſhall touch at three 
Tafer ENCES. N | 


Q 2 I, From 
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1. From the nature of Wiſdom y as 


it hath been deſeribed, it will follow., 


that no wicked man can be truly 
wiſe; becauſe ſuch men miſtake in 
their chief end, preferring earth be- 
fore heaven, tranſient momentany 


things before thoſe of everlaſting con- 


cernment 3 than which there cannot 
be a more monſtrous folly. And they 


miſtake likewiſe in the honeſty: and 


fitneſs of the means, reaſon of 
their diſability to diſcern. betwixt things 
that differ, and to approve thoſe that 
are more excellent. They may have 


good wits, a quickneſs and 'vivacity 


of fancy, and yet be far from being 


wiſe. Tis a Proverbial ſaying, That 


ſome men have good wits, if wiſe 
men had them in keeping. When 


theſe two are ſeparated, the former 


of them doth many times prove a 
prejudice and an occaſion of miſchief , 
and twere better for ſuch perſons to 
_ wooden daggers, than thoſe of 
Freel. | TIO 18410. . 

They may have much humane learn- 
ing. But great Clerks are not always 
wiſe men. Atbenr and Corinth were 


for their knowledge called the two eyes 


of the world; as Rome and Carthage 
7114 iS were 
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were for their military ſtrength ,. the 


had, whom yet our Saviour calls 


gteat and rich, and yet de 
euer 


mils of their end, Marth. 2.5. 


two Arms of it. And yet the Apoſtle 
ſtiles thoſe of Corinth, fools, 1 Cor. 1. 20. 


God bath made. fooliſh the wiſdom of the 


wiſe. And elſewhere ſpeaking of the 
Gracias Philoſophers, he lays, whilſt they 
profeſs'd themſelves to. be wiſe, en be- 
came fools. 

They may have ſome Skill, in the 
Seriptures, as: the Jewiſh! Doctors 


fools: : yea, fools and blind „ Nauk. 
23. 17. 

Arhey may Yale the a of bringing 
about their ſecular; deſigns; » growing 
ve no 

a title than that laborious Rich 
man in the Goſpel, whom our Saviour 


calls fool for his pains, Luke 13. 20. 


And laſtly, they may likewiſe have 


ſome meaſure of moral uprightneſs, koep · 


ing themſelves unſpotted from the pol- 


lutions of the world; .and-upon.thatac- - 


count may be called Virgins, but with- 
out true Religion and Holineſs, they are 
but fooliſb Virgius, and ſuch as ſhall 
e n 
2. Hence it will follow, that grace 
and holineſs is the trueſt wiſdom. He 


we is truly 2 (whatever 


3 bother 
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other accompliſhments he may want) 
he is truly wiſe. Behold, the fear of the 
Lord that is wiſdom, and to depart from 
evil is underſtanding : Therefore keep his 
Statutes, for this is your wiſdom and under- 
Standing in the fight of the Nations , 
Deut. 4.6. A good man is in Scripture- 
phraſe ſtiled, the man of wiſdom, Micah 
6. 9. And converſion, a being turned 
to the wiſdom of the juſt, Luke 1. 17. 
And on the other ſide, all kind of Sin is 
in the uſual Scripture-phraſe called by 
the name of folly. Now *tis no ſmall 
advantage to ſuch as are truly religious, 
that whatever they may be deſtitute of 
as to theſe worldly matters, yet they 
_ the principal thing, namely, wiſe 

. "i 
3. And /aſtly, if wiſdom be the prin- 
cipal thing, then let it be our principal 


endeavour to attain it; and above all 


other gettings, let us labour to get under- 
ſtanding. Nothing can be more rea- 


ſonable, than that our love and zeal 


toward any thing, ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the excellency of it. In 
order to which we ſhould carefully 


apply our ſelves to all thoſe good 


means, whereby wiſdom is to be at- 
tained. | 
. Whey 


. 
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As for that kind of Prudence which 
is requiſite to the management of ſecular 
buſineſs, this depends upon ſome natu- 
ral abilities, as ſagacity of judgment, 
quickneſs and preſence of mind, toge» 
ther with the advantage of long experi- 
ence, and therefore is not to be taught 
and learnt as other Arts and Sciences 
We have Schools for Logick , Rhe- 


 torick , Mathematicks', Philoſophy , but 
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none to teach men wiſdom and dif- 


cretion. And the reaſon; is, becauſe 
this cannot (by reaſon of the infinite 
variety of caſes ) be comprehended un- 
der any certain rules; or if it could, yet 


all the Maxims that can be preſcribed 


of this nature will be but as a work- 
man's tools, which though never fo 
good in themſelves, yet without skill 
in the Artiſt will never make good 
work: and for a man to think that he 
may be able in this reſpect to act wiſe- 
ly by any certain Rules or Maxims 


preſcribed him, is all one as to imagine 
that the tools of ſome excellent Ar- 


tificer ſhould (though in the hands of 


a bungler) be able to produce good 


work, Di 74:51 


Q4 But 
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But now on the other hand, that 


kind of Chriſtian Wiſdom, which we 
are obliged unto as our principal duty, 
and whereby we are to be made wiſe 


unto Salvation : This is ſubject to cer - 


and in order to this, attending 


tain rules and means ſor the attaining 
of it. Which in the general are, 
keeping the Commandments, ſub- 
mitting to the doctrine of the Goſpel; 
yp at the 
gates of wiſdom, receiving inſtruftion 
with all readineſs, hiding the Law in 
our hearts, continually meditating upon 
it; furniſhing our minds with right 
principles, that tis better to ſuffer than 
to ſin, to have a good conſcience than a 


| great eſtate ; that theſe things which are 


ſeen, are but temporal, Scenes and Pagean- 
try, falſe pleaſures, and but for a ſeaſon, 
but the things which are not ſeen are 
eternal. | 

More particularly; 1. The conver- 
ſing with good company: He that 
walts with the wiſe ſhall be wiſe, Prov. 
13. 20. 2. Humility, which is 2 grace 
that will render a man teachable: 
T he meek will he guide in judgment and 
teach his way., 3. Praying it: if 
any man lack wiſdom, let him ast it of 
Gode, James 1. 5. Tis he that gives 


wiſdom 


on Prov. IV. 7; 133 
wiſdom to the wiſe, and knowledge to Dan. 2. 21. 
them that know underſtanding, And 
therefore to him it is that we muſt | 
apply our ſelves for wiſe and under- 
ſtanding hearts, beſeeching him that 
he would firſt direct us by his counſel, 
aſſiſt us by his grace, and then bring us 
to glory, | | 
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Prov, XIII. 20, 


He that walketh with wiſe men ſhall be 


wiſe, but a companion of fools ſhall 
be deſtroyed, 8 


to things civil and ſacted. It concerns 
all kind of matters, the cuſtoms, 
vices, humours of men; the duties 
and buſineſs of life ; the government 
and events of providence. The prin- 
cipal rules and obſervations concern- 
ing theſe, are here ſet down in plain 
and pithy Sentences : And though 


HIS Book of the Proverbs 


full of various and profound 


ſome of them may at firſt glance per- 


haps ſeem to be but obvious and flat, 
yet upon a nearer and more conſiderate 
| view, 


is a Miſcellany of Sentences, 


wiſdom, both with regard 
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view, they will all of them be ſound to 


be (as they are tiled )Y2wh,, ruling 
ſpeeches, ſuch as are fit to have a ſpect- 
al authority over a man, inthe guidance 
of _ his air 

The Text concerns that great advan- 
tage or prejudice which will follow upon 
the choice. of thoſe companions with 
whom we do moſt  familiarly con- 
verſe. 
Society is in it {elf ſo neceſſary to hu- 
mane life, that the Philoſopher doth 
from thence define a Man to be Gel 
,. ſociable creature; as if this 
were one main property and end of 
humane nature. Quæcunque vaga naſe 


Sen. Benef. cuntur & actura vitam ſegregem, armata 
6446.18. (ont, hominem imbecillitas cingit , faith 


the Stoict. Other creatures which are 

intended for wandering and ſolitude , are 
naturally armed for their defence, where» 
as man is born the weakeſt aud moſt help» 
leſs of all things, having only theſe twa 
advantages for his protection , Society 


and Reaſon. 197 t. 02 | 
But now becauſe the chief bene» 
fic. of this is not always to be attained 
in a common relation to a publick 
Body, without the more private and 

intimate league of friendſhip; a crowd 


— — ASSES 


on Prov. XIII. 20. 

is nor company ; magna eivitas may be 
magna . therefore the want of 
friends may in ſome ſenſe be called ſoli- 
fade, and fodiſadvantageous to the well- 
being and comfort of life, ur ſolem & 
mundo videantur tollere, qui amicitiam de 
vita bumana, (us the Roman Orator 


2 
27 


ſpeaks) that we had as good loſe the cicero. 


un out of the firmament, as friendſhip 
from amongſt men. got 


Tr hath been obſerved; that the 


wiſeſt and greateſt Monarchs that ever 
were, in the midſt of all their other 
enjoyments , could not think them» 
ſelves happy without this. And 
though the diſtance of their condition, 
might ſeem to debar them from this 
privilege; which requires an equal; 
yet rather than want a friend, they 
have deſcended _—_— — their fab» 

„ making them to be participet 
* though — — 
inconveniences and hazards from the 
people. Such a high rate have they 
t upon this privilege of friend 


| uin the ſtate of intivcenes; could 


not be happy, though in Paradiſe, with - 


out a companion 


Cs „ne *% 
. . . k 4 
5 . 4 1 4. A . * 
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Our Saviour himſelf, who for our ſakes 
was content to forgo the uſual pleaſures 
and contentments of life, yet would 
not be without this neceſſary refreſh- 
ment of an intimate friend, but rather 
choſe to admit one of his ſervants unto 


this near relation, the d, Nele whom be 


loved. 
The Wiſeman having obſerved this 
great neceſſity of friendſhip and ſociety, 


and of what high importance it is to be 


right in the choice of them, he doth in 
this Book ſcatter up and down diverſe 
Proverbial ſayings for our direction 
about it. "ang theſe the Text is 
one. 

For the manner of it, tis put by way 
of Antitheſis or oppoſition, betwixt good 
and bad company, under 'the name of 
wiſe and fooliſh-; together with the ſeve- 
ral conſequences which will follow upon 
ſuch converſation. - The one ſhall grow 
wiſe, the other ſhall be deſtroyed ; where- 
in there is implied a double iſſue or 
event, that being twice to be underſtood 
which is but once ſpoken; it being all 
one as if he ſhould have ſaid, he that 
walketh with the wiſe ſhall be wiſe and pro- 
ſperous, but a companion of fools ſhall be 
fooliſh and miſerable. 


The 


ms ws - wo =. _ 


The Terms have little of difficulty in 
them. 4 | 

He that walketh. By walking with or 
being a companion, is not meantevery 
caſual commerce or negotiation with 
others; For he that in this ſenſe would 
wholly avoid wicked men, muſt needs go 
out of the world, x Cor. 5. 10. But thoſe 
phraſes do ſignify a more familiar and 
intimate converſe. Nes 


With the wiſe." All mankind is in 


the uſual Seripture-phraſe, - eſpecially 
in the Writings of David and Solomon, 
diſtributed under theſe two heads, of 
wiſe and fooliſh, that is, good or bad: 
Wiſdom being that which enables a 
man to make choice of the right means 
for the attaining of the right end, 
and only thoſe that are religious being 
enabled for this, in reference to the 


chief end of a; man's eternal happineſs, 
therefore they alone are ſaid to be 


wiſe, 4 companion of fools ſhall. be de- 


ftroyed „ WYW.CaY2pÞ Ny The Word 


tranſlated deſtroyed, is derivable either 


from one root, which ſigauiſies to grow. 


worſe, or elſe from another which 
ſignifies to be Broten and ruined; and 


is fitly choſen out to comprehend 
both ſenſes. Beſides, that it has an 


elegant 
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ver much depend upon the right 
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dat alluſion by way of Paranomaſid 


% former word dyn, compa» 
Ls Th L420 | 


lummed up in this Obſervation. | 

Tha! en mans preſent and ſuture well. 
e and improvement of thoſe friends or 
companions with whom he doth moſt famili- 


arly converſe, 


If with ſuch as are good, he ſhall 
be wiſe, and happy; if with wicked 
perſons he ſhall prove fooliſh for 
the preſent, and miſerable for the 
future. | ; 

So that the ſubject I am to treat 
of is very proper and ſuitable to this 
Place , which being chiefly intended 
for education, unto which the com- 
pany and friends that men make choice 
of doth ſo much contribute ; therefore 
it can never be unſeaſonable here to 


put them in remembrance, or to ſtir 
them up to their duties in this re- 


4 


ſpe. wh 
For the clearing of this Obſervation , 
it may be made very evident from di- 
verle Scriptures: 


Upon 


ine chief ſcope of the Text may be 


c / ( NS 


on Prov. XIII. 20. 


Upon this account it is, that we 

have ſuch frequent cautions and threats 

againſt converſing with bad company. 

This was the meaning of all thoſe 

ſevere prohibitions in the ceremonial 

Law, againſt teuching of any unclean 

thing; Which in the morality of it 

(ſay the Ancient Fathers and other 

Interpreters) doth ſignify that exact 

care which we ought to have againſt 

all ſuch company whereby we may con- 

tract any inward pollutions. 

'Tis obſervable, that he who touched 

a dead beaſt, was unclean but 22/ the 

evening, Levit. 11. 24. But he who | 13 

touched a dead man was unclean for 1 

ſeven days, Numb. 19. 11. ſignifying „ | 

| a bad man to be the moſt dangerous „ | 

of all other Creatures. For that this - 

; in Scripture-phraſe is meant by a dead 5 

2 man, may be ſufficiently explained by — 

5 that expreſſion of the Apoſtle, where 
r 
* 


he ſtiles wicked men to be ſuch as 
are dead in treſpaſſes and fins, Epheſ. 2. 1. | [1 
even whilſt they live, 1 Tim. 5. 6. And N 
elſewhere they are ſaid to be whited „„ OR ? 
ſepulchers, which may appear beauti en 
ful outwardly , but within gfe full of 
dead mens bones, and all uncleanneſs , 

+ | Matth. 23. 27. | 
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That's a very ſharp and elegant 
reprehenſion which the Prophet uſes 
towards Jeboſaphat, in reſerence to 
his aſſociation with Abab, 2 Chron. 19. 2. 
Shouldſ# thou love them that hate the Lord? 
He puts it by way of queſtion, to ſhew 


the inexcuſable inconfiflency. of thoſe 


mens actions who pretend to love God, 
and yet will be friends to thoſe that hate 
him. Tour 

Prov. 22. 24. Make no friendſhip with 
an angry man; and with a furious man thou 
fhalt not go, leſt thou learn bis ways.” 
And becauſe ſome might be apt to 
think that they could converſe with 
bad men without any fuch danger, 
therefore *tis ſurther added, leſt thou 
learn his ways, and get a fnare to thy 
ſoul. Implying, that though a man be 
very wary to avoid the corruption of 
bad company, yet it may inſenſibly 
ſteal upon bim, and ſurprize him as a 
ſnare. 


There are divers the like Precepts 


in the New Teſtament , 2 Tim. 3. The 
Apoſtle having recited a Jong Cata- 
logue of vitious perſons, deſpiſers of 


thoſe that are good, heady, high-minded, 
having a form, &c. adds this clauſe at 


the end of it, from ſuch turn away; 
that 


= 


FO.” 8 
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on Prov. XIII. 20. 


) | | 
that is, avoid as much as may be all 
converſe with them. And there is a 
ſolemn adjuration, 2 Theſ. 3. 6. Now 
we command you, Brethren, in the name 
of our Lord Feſus Chriſt , that you will 
draw your ſelves from every brother that 
walketh diſorderly. That place doth. 
not ſo properly ſignify excluſion 4 ſacris, 
but from familiar converſe. | 
. Pſal. 15. 4. Tis ſet down as a 
cial mark and evigence of ſuch as 
be ſaved, ic whoſe eyes a vile per- 
ſom is coutemned , but he honoureth them 
that fear the Lord. 5 
And ny David is very frequent 
in the proof of his integrity, and con- 
ſequently of his happy condition from 
this ſign, by his diſlike of wicked com- 
pany , and his love to thoſe that are 


Plal. 26. 4, 5. J have not ſate with 
vain perſons , neither will I go in with 
diſſemblers. I have hated the congrega- 
tion of evil-deers, and will not fit with 
the wicked, Plal. 101. 4. 1 will not know 
a wicked perſon. Ver. 5. Whoſo privily 
flandereth his Neighbour, will I cut off; 
bim that bath a high look and proud heart, 
will I not ſuffer. Pſal. 139. 21. Do not 
I bate them, O Lord, that hate thee ? and 


R z am 
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am not I grieved with thoſe that riſe up 
againſt thee 2 I hate them with a perfect 
hatred, and count them mine enemies. 


Pſal. 120. 5. He bemoans his unhappi- 


neſs that he was forced to dwell in 


Meſbec, and to have his habitation in the 


tents of Kedar, that is, amongſt ſuch 
ungodly and cruel men as thoſe of that 
Country. l 

And ſo on the other ſide, he pro- 
feſſes that his delight was in the ſaints, 
and to the excellent of the earth , Pſal. 
16. 3. Mine eye ſhall be upon the faithful 
of the land, that they may dwell with me, 
Pal. 101. 6. 7 am a companion for all 
thoſe that fear thee, and keep thy precepts, 
Pſal. 119. 63. It were eaſy to cite 
abundance of other Scriptures to this 


purpofe. 97 125 
And there is very good reaſon, why 


the nature of a man's friends or com- 


pany ſhould be looked upon as of ſuch 


great conſequence to his well-being : 
Becauſe they have fuch a ſpecial infſu- 
ence, not only upon a man's temper 
and manners, but upon all his chief con- 
cernments. | 
There are four things wherein moſt 
men place their well: fare, ſome or all 


of *which every rational man doth 
pro» 
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propoſe to himſelf in the choice of 


his friends. Theſe are reputation, 


ſafety, comfort, profit. Now each of 
theſe is only attainable by converſing 
with thoſe that are good. | 

1. For reputation or honour : Wick- 
ed men are fools in the phraſe of the 
Text; and what credit can a wiſe 


man expect by converſing with fools 2 


They are ſtiled beaſts in Scripture , 
dogs, and ſwine, and vipers; And tis the 
loweſt moſt ignoble condition that our 
humane natures can be depreſt to, 


with Nebachadnezzar to converſe with P. 4.32. 


beaſts. Job doth make it his great 
grief and complaint, I am à brother 
to dragons, and a companion to eſtriches , 


Job 30. 29. They are dead men in the 


Scripture-phraſe, and what ſhould the Tale 24.5. 


living do among ſi the dead : They are 


whited ſepulchers that are full of rotten- Matth. 23. 


eſs, and none but a mad man, one 
that is poſſeſt with a Devil, will live 


among tombs. + | 


On the other ſide , good men are 


the excellent of the earth Such alone p41 16. 3; 


are truly noble and magnanimous , 
though not in outward reſpects, yet 
in regard of intrinſecal value, which 
can only put a true worth upon a 

- man, 


man. So the righteous is 4 more 
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excellent than his neighbour. Job upon 
che dunghill, and Jeremiab in the mire, 
had more real worth in them, than 
any of the greateſt men of the world 
in the midſt of all their pomp. and 
glory. The Saints of old, when in their 
moſt deſpicable condition, wandring 
about in ſheep-skins and goats. skins,- being 
deſtitute, afflifted , tormented , were in 
themſelves of fo noble and ineftimable 
a value, that, in the judgment of the 
Holy Ghoſt, the world was not worthy 
of them, Theſe are they that have 
che higheſt relations, they are the 
children of God, heirs of a. kingdom , 
the /pouſe , the members of Chriſt : 
And therefore whoever would pro- 
poſe to himſelf honour and repuration 


in his ſociety, muſt make choice only 
of ſuch companions. - | 


2, For ſafety; The Text tells us, 
that a companion of fools ſhall be deſtroy- 
ed. Good men may be ſometimes in- 
yoly:d in the - puniſhments of bad 


company, and periſh in their ſins: 


Rev. 18. 4. Come out of her, my people, 
leſt yon receive of her plagues, That's 
a known ſtory of St. 70hn, who durſt 


not Ray in the ſame Bath where 


2 Ce- 


* 
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Cerinthus the Heretick was, for fear 
he might be ſurprized with ſome 
ſudden judgment. Wicked men are 
infected, leprous perſons z and who can 
converſe with ſuch without danger? 


If any one ſhall perſuade himſelf that 


te can enjoy their company, and yet 
eſcape their contggion ; he may as 
well think to ſuf: the natural ope- 
ration of fire; Can any one think to 
fake coals in his boſom, aud not be burn» 
ed? Or can a man walk barefoot upon bur» 
ing coals, and yet not hurt himſelf ? Prov. 
6. 28. The converſing with bad Compa- 
ny hath as unavoidable and powerſul an 
eſſicacy as theſe natural agents which 
work neceſſarily, whoſe operations 
cannot be ſuſpended : Or if any ſhould 


poſſibly ſo far eſcape, as not to be 4ury? 


with the fire of bad company, yet he 
muſt needs be hlacted with their ſmoat, 
which every prudent Chriſtian will be 
careful to avoid. | 135 

Whereas on the other ſide, every 
one fares the better for the company 
of thoſe that are good. They are 
the ligbis of the world, the ſalt of the 
earth , the pillars of a nation, thoſe 
that fand in the gap to prevent an 
inundation of judgment. The place 
23 ; R 4 | is 


Eſal. 133. 
I. 


Seneca de 


Trang. c. 7. 


and all the paſſengers. in the 
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is the ſafer for them where they live. 
Ten righteous perſons may ſometimes 
be enough to ſave a whole City from 
temporal ruine. Petiphar's houſe was 
bleſſed : for Foſeph's ſake, Gen. 39.5: 

Pp 
were faved from drowning for St. Paul's 
fake, As 27. 24. And if their co- 
habitation or common neighbourhood 
may be ſo advantageous, what is it 
then to be leagued unto them by a 
nearer and more intimate tye of friend» 
. £7 ov 
3. For comfort: This is one of the 


principal ends of friendſhip, to eaſe 


and reireſh a man amidſt the anxie- 
ties of life; and there is nothing of 
greater efficacy to this purpoſe. ow 
pleaſant is it for brethren to live together 
in unity! Quantum bonum eſt ubi ſunt 
preparata pectora, in que tuto ſecretum 
omue deſcendat , quorum ſermo ſolicitu- 
dines leniat, ſententia confilium expediat, 


hilaritas triftitiam © diffipet , conſpectus 
ipſe delectet? What a great comfort 


and privilege is it to have another 
ſelt to whom a man may freely com- 
municate all his {ccret troubles; whoſe 
conference may help to aſſwage our 
bares, u hoſe countel to expeoite our 


diffi- 


& - 


fo doth the 


on Prov. XIII. 20. 


difficulties, whoſe cheerfulneſs to 
diſſipate our ſadneſs, whoſe very 
look and preſence doth: delight > As 
oyntment and wn rejoyce the beart, 


weetneſs of 4 man's friend, 


Prov. 27. 9. | | 
But now this cannot be expected 


from any wicked perſon. There is 


ſuch an utter inconſiſtency and oppo» 
fition betwixt good and bad, that 
there cannot be any communion or 


249 


harmony betwixt them: For what com- 


munnion hath light with darkneſs ? 2 Cor. 
6. 14. Speaking of thoſe who are 
unequally yoked; Au unjuſt man is 
an abomination to the juſt, and he that 
is upright in the way, is an abomination 


to the wicked, Prov. 29. 27: There 
is a natural enmity betwixt them, 


being of oppoſite principles and ways. 

| How is it poſſible for a man that 
hath any love or zeal for God, to delight 
in thoſe by whom He 1s continually 
diſhonoured and provoked ? Inſtead of 
any refreſhment by ſuch company 
(if a man have David's temper) it 


will ſtill adminiſter new occaſion of 
trouble and forrow. 7 beheld the tranſ- Pſal. 119. 
greſſors, and was grie ved. Rivers of 26, 158. 


waters run down mine eyes, becauſe men 


keep 
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keep not thy laws. No man can delight 
in thoſe that deſpiſe and reproach him. 
Why now a holy man looks upon all 


rebellions againſt God, as being i 
dignities againſt himſelf, Pſal. 69. 9 
The reproaches of them that reproeched 


thee, are fallen upon me. 


Whereas on the other ſide: Thoſe 
that are wiſe in the phraſe of the Text, 
are the moſt delightful company that 
are. Wiſdom makes a may's face to ſhine 
puts a ſplendor and amiableneſs upon 
a perſon: And for this reafon, the 
communion of Saints is to be eſteemed 
one of the greateſt comforts and pri- 
vileges that we are capable of in this 
world. *Tis a kind of excommunica- 
tion to be debarred of ſuch company ; 
and it ſhall be a great part of our joy 
and happinefs in Heaven, that we ſhall 
there converſe with the ſpirits of jaſt men 


made perfect. 


4. And laſtly, for Profit: The moſt 


_ uſual reaſon of men's friendſhip in the 


3 is the hopes they have of get- 
ting by one another: though this in it 
felt is mercenary and poor, ar va enim & 


pecudes iſto modo diligantur , Men love 


their cattel and their land upon this account; 


they ihould love their friends from an 
bigher 


21 TY 


in, 


n 
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higher principle. But yet, if any 


ſhould look for this, tis not to be had 
from thoſe that are bad: There is 
nothing to be expected from ſuch 
friends, but the increaſe of our fins 
and of our puniſhments; The beſt of Micah 7.4: 
them is à brier and a thorn, which may 
pull off our fleece, deprive us of our 
defence and our innocence; take from 
us what we have, but can contribute 
nothing: Or if we ſhould get ſome 
outward advantage by them , yet we 
ſhall get partnerſhip in their guilt , 
by that approbation which we ſeem 
to give to them in our converſing with 


them. We may harden them in their 


impenitency , blemiſh our profeſſion ; 

and what outward gain can be ſufs 

ficient compenſation for ſuch da- 
mages? | ; 

' Whereas in converſing with thoſe 

that are good , there are theſe advan- 

tages. 1. Their example will by de- 

grees inſinuate into the mind, and 

obtain the force of precepts, exciting 

us to a holy emulation. 2. Their very 
preſence will affect us with ſome kind 

of awe againſt evil. Ef aliquid quod ex Sen. 89.94 
mag no viro vel tacente profictas. 3. Their 
conference , wholeſome and favory , 
b WY > ad. 
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adminiſtring grace to the hearers. 4. Their 
counſel, faithful, and wiſe, and hearty. 
5. Their prayers, powerful, ready. 
And 'tis not eaſily imaginable, what an 
advantage that is, to have a. praying- 
friend or companion. We eſteem it 
a great privilege to have a friend at 
Court, who is able to further us in our 
buſineſs and petitions, to have any ſpe- 
cial intereſt in a favourite ; why, every 
good man hath power with God, and can 
prevail with him. | | 

But I have ſtayed too long in the 
Doctrinal parts of this Diſcourſe. 
There are three leſſons I would brief- 
ly inſiſt upon in the Application of it. 

1. That we would take notice of the 
great benefit to be obtained by the right 
improvement of ſociety and mutual 
converſe with one another 

2. That we of this place would be 
careful, both for our ſelves and thoſ⸗ 
committed to our charge, in the right 
choice of our friends and company. 
3. That we would labour for thoſe 
proper Qualifications and Abilities 
which may render us acceptable and 
uſeful in our converſing with others. 
1. For the firſt, that we would take 
notice of the great benefit to be omg 


on Prov. XIII. 20; 

by Society. One chief reaſon why in 
theſe Places men do not make ſo great 
a progreſs either in piety or learning 
as might be expected from thoſe ſpecia 
advantages which here we enjoy, is 
becauſe they are not ſo careful to im- 
prove the benefit to be had by ſociety. 
Nothing more uſual amongſt men of all 
ranks and conditions, than to joyn to- 


gether in ſome common deſign for the 


improvement of this quality of ſocia- 
bleneſs unto mutual benefit. This is 
the chief ground of all thoſe common 
Aſſociations amongſt men : In ordinary 
affairs, Corporations for Cities, Compa- 
nies for Trades; and fo in higher 
matters, Duiverſities and Colleges for 
Learning, paricular Churches for 
Religion: Each of which in their 
kinds have in them a natural aptitude 
to afford ſome ſpecial help for the pro- 
moting of their ſeveral ends, though 
perhaps none of them , eſpecially not 
the two laſt, are uſually improved to 
the utmoſt benefit they are capable of. 
"Tis not eaſie to expreſs what great 


advantage might be obtained if men 


would but ſtudy to make the right uſe 
of mutual converſe. We may ſee daily, 
eſpecially by late experience, how 

men 
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men of common and low breeding, 
being called out to ſuch inployments, 
wherein they have been neceſſitated 
to put forth themſelves in a more than 
ordinary way of converſing together, 


and debating of buſineſſes with one 


another, how ſtrangely their parts 
are heightned, how judicious and 
nimble they grow at buſineſs, how 
ready at diſcourſe ; whereas a Bookiſh 
man, that ſpends the greateſt part of 
his time in reading and ſtudy , com- 
monly he doth not know more, or if 
he ſhould, yet is he leſs fit for thoſe 
actions and buſineſſes to which his 
knowledge ſhould be applied. And 


therefore the great and active men of 


the World have ſtill looked upon 
knowledge thus acquired, as Pedautry, 
which rendred a man unfit for any 
great imployment. And this is one 
reaſon of thoſe prejudices which by 
ſome men have been lately taken up 
againſt theſe Places of Learning; be- 
cauſe they ſee fome others that have 
been bred up in another way, to be 
as knowing and as uſeful men, as thoſe 
that come from hence ; though ſuch 
perhaps, beſides the eminency of their 


natural abilities, have had ſome other 


ſpecial 
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ſpecial advantages in their educations, 
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ſome way aquivalent to what is to be 


had in theſe Places, which ought to 
be conſidered and allowed for; yet 
it cannot be denied, but that we our 
ſelves may give too much occaſion to 
ſach prejudices , by not improving all 
the helps we have to the beſt pur- 
poſes. | 

I cannot ſtand to mention how much 
men might by this means promote their 
knowledge in the whole Circle of hu- 
mane learning ; particularly in that 
ability of a ready, voluble, popular 
Rhetorick (wherein ſtudious and retired 
men are commonly defe&ive ) though 
it be ſo neceſſary in all kind of imploy- 
ments, eſpecially for the gifts of Prayer 
and Preaching. 

But chiefly in matter of practical 
Religion, which would be much ad- 
vantaged if men were but more free 
towards one another in communicating 
their doubts, temptations, comforts ; 
warming their affections, and build- 
ing up one another by mutual confe- 
rence. 6 

2. That we of this Place would be 
very wary and careful both for our 
ſelves and thoſe committed to our 

charge, 
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charge, in the right choice of our 
friends and company. -- 

There is nothing uſually hath a grea- 
ter influence upon a man's temper and 
carriage, than the company with whom 
he doth converſe. And hence is it that 
if good and bad be joyned together in 
any near ſociety ,- they either quickly 
part, or become alike. And, *tis the 
infirmity of our natures, that grace 
in the beſt men is ſo imperfect, and fin 
ſo powerful, that in the conjunction 
of good and evil, the good by a na- 
tural courſe are more eaſily corrupted, 
than the evil rectified. 

We all know that it hath been the 
bane of many young men ſent hither 
for education, to miſtake in the firſt 
choice of their company: And 'twere 
well if ſome publick brand could be 
ſet upon ſuch looſe flagitious perſons, . 
as make it their buſineſs to ſeduce and 
corrupt others. A Leper under the 
law was the type of a ſinner; and he 
was to go with his head uncovered, that 
others might know and avoid him. 
Theſe cloſe and covered finners are 
very dangerous, and. may do much 
hurt by their infection; there is ſcarce 


any ſuch to be converſed with, Qui 
non 


on Prov. XIII. 20. 
on aliquod nobis vitium, aut comme ndat, 
aut imprimit, aut neſcientibus allinit. 
Tis true, a man may make good 
uſe of the worſt company, by obſerv- 
ing the deformity, and hating the evil 
of them the more; but yet there is 


ws 


this danger in the frequent converſe 


with ſuch, that the edge of our zeal 
and hate ſhould be ſomewhat abated by 
cuſtom. He that with Lot vexeth his 
ſoul with the wicked converſation of thoſe 
amongſt whom he lives, may in time 
be leſs and leis vexed according as they 
grow more familiar to him. Beſides, 


converſing with ſuch will be a means 


to make a man fatisfie himfelf with 
any low or weak degrees of goodneſs 
(which perhaps in compariſon. to his 
company may be coſiderable ; ) whereas 
amongſt thoſe that are better, we have 
ſtill new matter of imitation and 
provocation. Tis a good rule of a 


heathen, Cum his converſare, qui te Sen. Ep 2, 


meliorem facturi ſunt ; illos admitte, quos 
tu potes facere meliores. Chuſe thoſe for 


your intimates, by whom you may be made 


better your ſelves ; admit ſuch , of whom 
you have any probable hopes that they 
may be made better by you. 
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Nothing is mote incongruous and 
unſuitable than for a man that pre- 
| tends love to Religion, to delight in 
thoſe that care not for it. Such perſons 
are of oppoſite relations and principles. 
Exod. 32. Every good man is on the Lords fide, 
my the friend of God, and conſequently is 
50h.15.15. bound to hate that which is evil. Wicked 
Pſal.97.10 men are his enemies, the Sons of Belial, 
of their Father the Devil: Good men 
are {ſuch as wall with God, and have 
2 chron. their faces towards Sion. Wicked men 
19. 6. walk contrary unto him, and turn 
their backs upon him ;- And therefore 
fuch are by no means fit to aſſociate 
withal. 
On the other ſide ; Good men are all 
ofa City, fellow Citizens with tbe Saints; 
Gal 6. 10. all of a family, of the houſhold of faith; 
Ephiſ. 4. all of a bodv, a holy fitly jeyned together 
5% and compact, by that which every joynt 
ſupplieth. God delights in them; tho 
he inhabit eternity, and dwells in that 
high and lofty place, yet he hath re- 
ſpect to thoſe of bumble and contrite 
peut.32.9. ſpirits. They are ſtyled bis portion, his 
Exoa.19-5 inheritance ; a pecultar treaſure unto him, 


„ e dearly beloved of bis foul; he ſets apart 


Pſel. 4. 3. th? man that is ged!y for himſelf.” They 
that do not love ſuch company here, 
| have 


on Prov. XIII. 10. 
have little reaſon to expect that they 
ſhall enjoy communion with them 
heareafter. 

A man may examine the choies of 
his friends by this Rule: Suppoſe he 
were in ſome great exigence, wherein 
there were no help to be expected but 
from heaven , can he then with any 
confidence ſend to his uſual compani- 
ons to relieve him with their prayers? 
It may be he could heretofore freely 
diſcourſe and jeſt with them, but are 
they fit to pray for him; If not, this 
may convince his conſcience that he 
had made a bad choice. 

3. That we would labour for thoſe 
ſpecial qualifications and abilities 


which may render us acceptable and 


uſeful in our converſing with others. 

There are four conditions, amongſt 
many others, that are more eſpecially 
ſuitable to this purpoſe. 


1. A readineſs to communicate, . 
cording to the gifts we have received, 


fo miniſtring the ſame one to another 
as good ſtewards of the maniſold grace 
of God. There is much envy and nar- 
rowneſs of ' ſpirit in that cloſe reſer- 


ved humour which ſome men have; 


who confine all their gifts to them- 
| $4 2 (elves; 


iPet.4.16; 
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ſelves, as if they ſhouid loſe their own' 
knowledge by communicating of it. 
Such men live to themſelves, as if they 


| were not members of a body. 


2. Humility, That's a ſociable grace, 


lovely in it ſelf, and acceptable to all: 


It fits a man both to learn and to teach; 
ſuch an one will not contend, cenſure, 
diſdain, but is kindly affectioned to 
others, eſteeming better of them, than 
of himſelf. 1 | 

3- Prudence, in diſtinguiſhing of 
mens tempers, prejudices, infirmities; 
in diſcerning of the right ſeaſons and 
advantages to do good amongſt them: 
Teaching a man ſuch an amiable and 
alluring facility, whereby he may in- 
ſinuate into the affections of others, 
and the more eaſily provoke them to 


love and good works. 


4. Ingenuity, and candor of diſpoſition, 
in owning of our own weakneſſes or 
fau'cs, another's gifts or preheminences. 
A ſobriety and calmneſs of ſpirit , 
in ſuſpending raſh cenſures, bitter 
expreſſions, or whatever may exaſpe» 
rate; Forbearing one anther in love. 
There is in ſome good men ſuch a 


' ſower and rigid ſeverity , ſuch a prone- 


nels to cenſure, as makes them leſs 
ac- 


4 
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acceptable and uſeful in their ſociety, 
and deprives them of many opportuni- 
ties of doing good to others. 

I can but name theſe particulars ; 
each of them would deſerve to be more 
largely inſiſted upon, as being ſo very 
ſuitable and neceſſary for us of this 
place. But 7 ſpeak to wiſe men, and am 
loath'any further to treſpaſs upon your 
patience : So then the ſubſtance of what 
has been ſaid is this, That ſociety being fo 
neceſſary to humane nature, and the ad- 
vantage or prejudice ſo very great as to 
our well or ill being, occording to our 
choice of ſuch friends with whom we 


do moſt familiarly converſe, Therefore 


will it concern men to be very cautious 
and wary in this Matter. g 

And if they would render themſelves 
uſeful and acceptable to others, it muſt 
be by being wiſe and virtuous and reli- 
gious perſons. Thoſe only who are 
good in theinſelves being capable of do- 
ing good to others. 


. The End of the Eighth Sermon. 
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Two are better than one. 


Hough the general deſign of 
this Book be ſufficiently plain 
| and obvious, being a diſcourſe 


from the moſt profound Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon and Philoſophy, de 
ſummo bono; yet tis not eaſig to find gut 
x particular connexion in many parts 
OT it. 

Ia the eighth verſe of this Chapter, 
the Wiſeman enters upon a deſcription 
of the miſeries of a covetous life, which 
he ſets forth under theſe three conſide- 


rations. I. His dradgery and exceſlive 


toyl, becauſe there is no end of his labour ; 

neither is bis eyes ſatisfied with riches A 
very proper expreſſion that, concerning 
ſatisfying the eye; that being the only 
- £njoyment that a mz/er hath of his eſtate, 
8 4 namely, 
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namely, that he can look upon it as his 
own; and no wonder if his labour be 
endleſs, if he muſt ſtill drudge on till 
he have got enough to fatisfie his eye. 
2. His inconfiderateneſs, in that he doth 
zereave his ſoul of good, that is, deprive 
himſelf of the benefit which he might 
have id a cheerful fruition of his 
poſſeſſions; and yet he asks not for whom 
do I labour o that is, he doth not diſpoſe 
them to any end; he neither uſes them 
himſelf while he lives, nor knows who 
ſhall enjoy them when he dies. 3. His 
ſolitarineſs : There is one alone, there is 
wot a ſecond, yea, he hath neither child nor 
Ercther ;, that is, he is a forlorn friendleſs 
min, without the benefit and help of 
= wh Which kind of miſery 'the 

iſeman takes pains to ſet forth, by 
commending the contrary, ſhewing the 
advantage and convenience of a ſocia- 
ble life; which is firſt generally aſſerted 
in the words of the Text, Two are better 
than one: Then particularly illuſtrated 
by ſome common inſtances, to ſhew 
the advantage of ſociety , both to the 
attaining of good, and the preventing 
and avoiding of evil. There is in ſuch 
a condition, mutual gain; men rid more 
work when joy ned in ſocicty, and ſo 
yo * +0 £3 Ab . in» 
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increaſe their reward, v. 9. mutual help 
in their infirmities, lifting one another 
when they fall, v. 10. In their defects and 
wants, warning one another, v. 11. in 
their dangers, in reſpect of enemies, 
whom an united ſtrength may more 
effectually withſtand, v. 12. 

The words of the Text are for the 


| ſcope and matter intended to aſſert the 


advantages of friendſhip and a ſociable 


life. For the manner of them, they are 


in figurative expreſſions; the force 
of which I ſhall endeavour to explain 
both Negatively, and Poſitively. 

r. Negatively: 1. By two is not 


meant any kind of multitude 3 there 


may be too much of this, as well as 
too little. No where is there lefs;en- 
joyment of a mans ſelf than when a man 
is oppreſſed with clients and viſitants. 
And according to this conſtruction 
the Words ſhould be inverted , and we 
might truly ſay One were better than 
Two, retiredneſs than multitude. Again, 
by 7wo is not meant any kind of ſociety 
or friends: Not companions in iniquity, 
as were Simeon and Levi, this is rather 
a conſpiracy than a company ; and though 
ſuch do aſſociate themſelves, yet they ſhall 
be broken in pieces, Iſa. 8. 9. Though they 


Joyn 
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joyn hand in haud, yet they ſhall not go 
wnpuniſhed , Prov. 11. 21. 2. By One 
is not meant any kind of ſolitude or 
privacy; not ſuch as is oppoſed to that 
hurry of buſineſs which men in pub- 
lick imployments are expoſed unto.: 
Thoſe continual buſtles and imbroil- 
ments, whereby a man is hindred from 
retiring into or being acquainted with 
himſelf. For according to this con- 
ſtruction, the words ſhould be inverted, - 
and we might ſay Ose were better than 
Two, privacy and retirement than multi- 
tude and tumult: Again by One here, we 
are not to underſtand unity, and by Two 
diviſion, as thoſe expreſſions do ſome- 
times ſignifie : For unity is much better 


than divifion ; upon which account the 


Pythagorean . Philoſophers, | amongſt 


their other myſtical traditions concern- 


ing numbers, were wont to ſet a note 
of infamy upon the number Tuo, becauſe 


it was the firſt departure from unity. 


2. Poſitively : 1. By Two is meant 
ſuch as have the mutual help and be- 
nefit of one another, being linked toge- 
ther in the bonds of friendſhip ; among 
whom thoſe are eſpecially to be com- 
prehended who are joyned by that 


| nearer and more ſacred union of Mar- 


riage. 
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riage. 2. By One is meant ſuch an one 
as lives in a forlorn deſolate condition, 
neiher loving any, nor being loved by 
any but himſelf; without the privilege 
of a friend to aſſiſt his labours, ſettle 
his fears, eaſe his griefs, and augment 
his comforts. So that the true meaning 
of the words may be comprehended in 
this Propoſition. 
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That the ſociable life of a friend is much P r. 


more advantageous than to liue alone. Tis 
a principle this, that hath ſo clear evi- 
dence for it in the very light of nature, 
that it might be needleſs to urge for it 
any Scripture-authority. MS e's 


'Tis upon this ground that the Phi- 


mo\imingy, a ſocithle creature, as if this did 
belong to the eſſence, and were one of 
the properties of humane nature. 


loſopher es a man to be Cav 


Adam himſelf in\the ſtate of inno- . 


cence could not be happy (though in 
Paradiſe) without a companion. Not 
to mention any thing of that tre- 
mendous myſtery of the Trinity of 
Perſons in the Znity of the Godhead. 
As for that imaginary Miſeman of the 

. Stoicks whom they ſuppoſe to be clapt 
up in ſome dark dungeon, loſt in ſome 
deſolate Iſland, yet then he ſhall enjoy 


| 
| 
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ſuch a kind of happineſs as God him- 
ſelf would do if the the world were de- 
ſtroyed, acquieſcit fibi, cogitationibus ſuis 


traditus — in ſe reconditur , ſecum eſt : 


Beſides, that this is but boaſting, and an 
imaginary Idea of ſuch a ſtare of per- 
fection as no man perhaps ever did, 


or ſhall attain unto. They themſelves 


do lixewiſe acknowledge, that thou 
their Wiſeman be ſeipſo contentas, yet 
ma vult amicum. Though he may make ſome 
ſhift without à friend, yet he had much 
rather have one; and therefore blame 
ſuch, qui ſapientem intra cutem ſuam 
cogunt, who would deny him this 
privilege, and confine him to himſelf, 
There are three things of great con- 
ſequence to the comfort and ſaftey of 
life. 1. The redifying of our judgments, 
2. The regulating and compoſing of our 
paſſions. 3. The aſſiſtance of our labours, 
Now the tociable lite of a friend will be 
very advantageous in all theſe reſpects. 
1. For the refifying of cur judgments ; 
that we may have a true notion of 
things and bufineſs, and be able to 
judge what is moſt fit and expedient 
in ſeveral caſes and circumſtances. 
There are two general defects which 
the underſtandings of men are liable 
unto. Confuſion and Error, 1. Cen- 
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1. Confuſion; when our minds are over- 


whelmed with tumultuous thovghts. 


for want of being methodized and di- 
geſted by the relation of them. A man 
will be apt to run away with vain Chi. 
mera's, with weak and flat projects, 


whilſt they remain meerly in ſpecula- 


tion and in thoughts; whereas when 
they are put into words in our relation 
of them to others, the weakneſs and 
defects of them will preſently appear. 
So that a man had better ( faith a 
Noble Author ) diſcourſe to a_ ſtatue or 
picture; than ſuffer his thoughts to paſs in 
a ſmother, So that herein lies one ſpe- 
cial advantage of friendſhip, that a 
man hath the liberty of communicating 
his ſecret thoughts, and thereby clear- 
ing them up to himſelf, 4. 
2. He hath hereby likewiſe the be- 
nefit of faithful counſel to direct him 
againſt the error of his thoughts. Tis 
an uſual Saying, plus vident oculi quam 
oculus ; two eyes ſee more than one : And 
a ſtander-by many times diſcerns that 
which a better gameſter overlooks, Men 
are uſually very partial in judging of 
things wherein they are concerned, 
according to their inclinations and in- 
tereſts; apt to gloſs them over 2 
uc 
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ſuch appearances as may beſt ſate 
with their own advantage ; and there- 


fore in ſuch caſes they have need of 


the help of others. No wiſe man will 
in a buſineſs of moment truſt to the 
advice of a flatterer, becauſe ſuch an 
one will be ſure to tell him what will 
pleaſe rather than what will profit ; 
why, for the ſame reaſon neither ſhould 
he truſt to himſelf in ſuch caſes, for 
Maximus quiſque adalator fibi, every man 
naturally is his own greateſt flatterer : Nor 
will a Stranger be fit for this work of 
counſel, becauſe ſuch an one may not 
know the whole ſtate of our buſineſſes, 
the ſeries and circumſtances of our 
affairs: Or if he do, yet we can have 
no ſecurity of ſuch an one's faithfulneſs, 
but that he may be apt to warp and 
bend his counſels for his own private 
ends. Tis true indeed, Books will give 


_ impartial counſel, without flattery or 


ſelf-ſeeking : But there may be theſe 
inconveniences in ſuch counſel ; that 


tis not like to be ſo ſuitable to our par- 
- ticular occaſions, in all the various cir- 


cumſtances of them; nor ſo lively and 


- efficacious as to the operation of it. 


And tnough good Books may in ſome 
fenſe be faid to be good friends and 
| 5 ? coun» 


on Eccleſ. IV. 9. 
counſellors, yet they are dead ones; 
whereas the advice of a faithſul friend 
hath in it a remedy againſt all theſe 
inconveniences; Such an one will nei- 
ther flatter us, nor ſerve his own ends; 
His wiſdom and fidelity will be ready 
to help as up when we fall, v. 10. and to 
warm us with vigor when we are ſhack 
and remiſs, v. 11. 0 0 


2. Hence likewiſe in the ſecond place | 


may we expect the beſt help for the 
regulating, and compoſing of our paſſions. 
That which for the moſt part proves 
the greateſt diſturbance to the peace 
and quiet of our lives, is from the dif- 


orders and viciffitudes of our paſſions, - 


whereby the mind is kept continually 
out of frame. What betwixt the frenzy 


of anger, the ague of hopes and fears, 


the feaver of love, the conſumption of 
envy, our minds are kept in a con- 
tinual difeaſe and diſtemper. So that 
whatever will conduce to the preſerv- 
ing of theſe in a compoſedneſs and har- 
mony , muſt needs be of great conſe- 
quence to our well-fare: And the 
ſoctety of a friend may be very proper 
and eff-Qtual to this purpoſe ; not only 
for the liberty we have hereby of brea- 

thing out our ſecret troubles, prevent- 
; „ ing 
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ing that inward reſtraint and ſuffaca- 
tion whereby they would be multiplied, 
and by his counſel ( which I mentioned 
before 3 ) but upon this account likewiſe, 
that ſuch an one will help to bear a 


part with us, and ſo lighten us of our 


burden by his compaſſion, and fo the 
leſs will come to our ſhares. 8 

The Paſſions may be diſtinguiſhed 
into two kinds; ſuch as are more violent, 
troubleſome and unnatural, referring 
to evil; as Anger, Fear, Grief, &c. 
Others more kindly and natural, rela- 
ting to that which is good, and conſe- 
quently have a greater agreeableneſs 
toour defires; as Love, Hope, Foy, &c. 
Now the firſt of theſe are by the help 
of a friend abated and weakened, the 
other ſtrengthened and confirmed, and 
both ways our quiet much promoted. 
And the reaſon of this difference is 
founded in nature: Union ſtrengthens 
any thing that is natural , and weakens all 
violent impreſſions, That which adds to 
the vigor of any living Creature, doth 
both fit it for its natural operations, 
and likewiſe to repel any præternatural 
injury or violence. Thus likewiſe is 
it in thoſe things which concern the 


mind ; the union of a friend doth help 


to 
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to ſtrengthen us in matters agree- 
able to our natures, and to weaken 
thoſe which are repugnant. We di- 
vide to a friend our griefs, and ſo di- 
miniſh them; we communicate our joys, 
and ſo increaſe them. 


3. The ſociable life of a friend is 


| likewiſe advantageous to us, for the 
aſiſtauce of us in our labours; in reſpect 
of thoſe many hazards and difficulties 
we ſhall meet with in our ſeveral im- 
ployments; we may by this help be 
carried on, 1. With greater ſafety and 
confidence. 2. With greater cheerful- 
neſs and vigor. 3. With greater ſuc- 


| ceſs and ad vantage; and that both in 


ſecular and ſpiritual affairs. 


1. With greater ſafety and confidence: 


Which the Wiſeman doth take particu- 
lar notice cf in this place, under a 
twofold inſtance. 1. Of two travelling 


together, and if one of them fall, the other 


will lift him up; but woe to him that is 
alone when he falleth , for he hath not 
another to help him; that is, if there be 


any evil which befalls a ſolitary help-- 


leſs perſon, he may irrecoverably fink 


under it, Whereas another man will 
find ſupport and relief from the help of 
a friend. 2. Of two contending together; 


T that 
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that oppoſition which may be too 
{trong for one, may be withſtood and 
overcome by two. Which was the 


_ conſideration wherewith Joab and his 


Brother Abz/haz did encourage one ano» 
ther, 2 Sam. 10. 11. If the Syrians be 
too ſtrong for me, then thou ſhalt help me; 
but if the Ammonites be too ſtrong for 
thee, then will I come and help thee. 
Whereas thoſe that live without this 
mutual entercourſe of friendly offices, 
myſt be ſingly expoſed to all kind of 
hazards. The ſtrongeſt guards are but 
weak protections, in compariſon to 
love and friendſhip: Ab ipſis armis inter 
arma periculum eſt. Thoſe very arms 
which ſhould defend us and be for our 
ſaftey, may be turned againſt us and 
prove our ruine. | 


Non fic excubiæ, nec circumſtantia tela, 
Quan tutatur amor — ſaith Claudian. 


And 'tis true this, in reſpect of ſpiri- 
tual affairs as well as civil; we may 
proceed in our duties with greater 
ſafety upon this account. Solitarineſs 
is a time of advantage for Satans temp- 
tations. He ſet upon Eve when alone, 
and our Saviour when in the _ 

| | is 
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This tempts the tempter; Omnia nobis 
mala ſolitudo perſuadet, ſaith Seneca: 
Nothing ſo miſchievous but this may 
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be a temptation unto. Tis an old fay- 


ing, He that gives himſelf up to ſolitude, 
muſt be aut Deus aut Demon, either he 
muſt have a ſelf-ſufficiency as God, or 
elle Satan will make him as bad as 
himſelf. We are dependant creatures, 
and ſhall always in this world ſtand in 
need of mutual help from one an- 
other. | 


. This will help to carry us on 


with greater cheerfulneſs and wivacity 
in our buſineſs. Society and mutual en- 
couragement, will deceive the tediouſ- 
neſs of our labour, and cheer us up 
againſt all the troubles and oppoſitions 
we meet with. Tis one of the main 
ends of friendſhip, this , to ſtand by 
and comfort a man when he is in di- 
ſtreſs, "Twas the cuſtom of ancient 
times, for friends to meet together 


for this very purpoſe; which was the 


occaſion of the viſit which Jo#'s friends 


made to him, in the time of his affli- 


ction. 4 friend is made for adverſity, 
ſaith the Wiſeman, Iis no difficult 
matter for a man to be full of 2-2} 239 
affection, whilit all things arc well. 
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and proſperous, and there is no temp- 
tation to the contray ; bur, 


Cam Deus intonuit, non ſe ſabducere nimbo, 
Id demam eſt pietas, id ſocialis amor. 


we are to expect from others, who do 
not ſtand in the relation of friends, 
that they ſhould not own us in our 
troubles, but eſtrange themſelves from 
us, leſt they likewiſe ſnould partake 
of our miſery. Like an herd of Deer, 


Who will puſh away any of their fel- 


lows that is wounded. But he that is 
a real friend, will then take occaſion 
to manifeſt his fidelity : Upon which 
account it is that the privilege of friend- 
ſhp hath been always eſteemed one of 
the preateſt comforts of life. How 
pleaſant is it for brethren to live together 
in wnity | Plal. 133. 1. As Oyntment 
and perfumes rejoyce the heart, ſo doth the + 
ſweetneſs of a mars friend, Prov. 27. 9. 


And for the ſame reaſon is it, that the 


loſs of ſuch Relations is to be eſteemed 
as one of the greateſt afflictions that 
we are capable of; loſing a part of 
our ſelves, which cannot be without 
much pain and grief. Which made 
David ſo bemoan the death of = 
frien 
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friend Jonathan in thoſe pathetical com- 
plaints; I am diſtreſſed for thee, my Bro- 
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ther Jonathan, very pleaſant haſt thou * 


been unto me, thy love to me was wonder- 
ful, paſſing the love of women, 2, Sam. T. 26. 


'Tis fo likewiſe as to our ſpiritual 


conditions, the ſociety of Chiriſtian 


friends being one main branch of the 
Communion of Saints. Which is, next 


to the favour of God and the comfort 


of a good conſcience, the preateſt 


privilege we enjoy on this ſide f 


heaven. Beſides their good examples, 


we have Itkewiſe their counſel and 
their comforts to direct and ſupport us 
in the performances of our duty: And 
this is the work of an Angel, nay of 
God himſelf, the Son being ſtyled the 
Councellor , Iſa. 9. 6. And the Holy 
Ghoſt the Comforter : 3o that by this 
means, one friend may be as an Angel, 
nay as God to another, Our Savicur him- 
ſelf, though he were all · ſufficient, yet 
when he was in his agony, thought 
fit to make uſe of the comfort of an 
Angel. And as for the power of ſuch 
to excite us unto duty, the Viſeman 
hath well expreſſed it, Prov. 27. 17. 
As Tron ſbarpens Iron, ſo doth a man his 


Luke 32. 


friend: Upon which account the 4prtle = 
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exhorts to conſider one another, to provoke 
unto love and good works, exhorting one 


another, Heb. 10 24, 25. 


— 


3. This will much promote the ſacceſs 
of our labours, and procure for us a better 
reward, in the verſe of the Text. When 
ſeveral heads and hands joyn together 
in mutual fellowſhip, their affairs are 
managed with. greater wiſdom, and 
end with better ſucceſs: Vis unita for- 
tior. And this is more peculiarly true 
in ſpiritual ſervices. Though God 
doth always hear men when we pray 
to him in ſecret and alone, yet he hath 
promiſed that when two or three are ga- 
thered together in his name, he will, va 
a more eſpecial manner, be in the midſt 
of them; which made St. Paul ſo 
earneſtly defire the prayers of the 
Romans, ow ya, that they might 
wreſtle together with him,, Rom. 15. 30. 
and ſo more effectually prevail. *T'was 
for this reaſon that our Saviour ſent 
out his diſciples ?wo by two, that ſo they 
might more ſucceſsfully advantage one 
another in the work of their miniſtry. 
You know the ſtory of King Foaſh, how 
he proſpered in all his affairs during 
the life of his good friend Fehoiada ; 
but aſter his death, he revolted to 
Icolatry, 
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Idolatry, and with an ungrateful cru 
elty ſlew the Son of Jehoiada for re- 
proving his apoſtacy; after which no- 
thing proſpered with him, but having 
been firſt ſpoiled by the Syriaus, he was 
ſlain by his own ſervants, x Chron. 24. 
From all which the truth of the Pro- 
poſition may ſufficiently appear, that 
the ſociable life of a friend is in many 
reſpects much more advantageous than to 
live alone. | = | 

1. For the Application of this; it may 
in the firſt place ſerve to convince ſuch 


as pretend to this relation, of the ob- 


ligation they are under to obſerve 
thoſe. mutual offices of friend{hip 
towards one another; of. counſelling 
them in their difficulties, bearing a 
ſhare with them in their ſeveral con- 
ditions , rejoycing with them in their 
joys, and grieving with them in their 
griefs ; aſſiſting them in their labours: 
Without which all the profeſſions of 


love and ſervice, are but words of 


courſe that vaniſh into air, and ſignifſy 
nothing. Nay thofe near Relations of 
Parent, and Child, and Brother, and which 
is nearer, for which a man is to forſake 
all other, that conjugal relation of 
Husband and Vite, are only valuable 


1 4 upon 
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vpon this aceount, as they are fr:exds,and 
without this they are but empty names, 
Deut 13. 6. I thy Brother, the Son of thy Mo- 
ther, or the Son of thy Daughter, or the wife 
of thy boſom, or thy friend that is as thy 
own ſoul, This laſt is the higheſt Rep in 
the gradation : All the other relations 
continue, though mixed with unkind- 
neſs, but this laſt implies dearneſs in 
the very eſſence of it; and is altogether 
inſeparable from it, A man may be a Fa- 
ther, Son, Husband, and without loving, 
bur'tis not poſſible for him to be a friend 
without love and friendſhip. 

2. And that we may be thus mu- 
tvally helpful, to ſuch as we profeſs 
friendſhip to, we ſhould labour for 
thoſe due qualifications requiſite to 
ſuch a condition. Of theſe I ſhall 
reckon ſoar, 2 

1. There muſt be true love, which is 
ſtyled the bond of perſection, ow? ju 
d N, Colo). 3. 14. The only 
bond that can make a perſect union. 
As two pieces of Iron will never be 
pe fectly hammered together, unleſs 
they are both red hot; ſo neither will 
two minds be joy ned together in ſuch 
an helpful union, unleſs they are both 
warmed wich the ſame heats of at- 


ſection 
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ſection. That kind of amity which 


is founded wholly upon private ends, 
negotiatio eſt, non amicitia, it is traffick 
but not friendſhip. 

2. Awiſe freedom, not to conceal any 
thing that may be beneficial, though it 

may prove diſtaſteful . An profecturus ſim 
neſcio, malum ſucceſſum mihi, quam fidem 
deeſſe. When we are uncertain of the 
iſſue of our admonitions, yet this we 
may be ſure of, that "ris better to be 
without ſucceſs on his part , than fidelity 
on qur OWN, 

3. Patience: Make no Nee with 
an angry man, and with a furious man thou 
ſhalt not go, Prov. 22. 24. Short ſpirited 
men, are neither good Counſellors nor 
Comforters. God is ſaid Tp>wopopey, to 
ſuffer and bear long with the manners of 
his people in the wilderneſs, Aﬀs 13. 
18. And the Apoſtle injoyns men to 
poſieſs their fouls in patience. Imply- 
ing, that he that is out of patience, is out 
of the poſſeſſion of his own ſoul; and 
therefore will not be fit to take care of 
another's. 

4 Conſtancy, to hold out in all ſtates 
and conditions, without deſerting him 
in trouble. To forſake a friend in his 
diſtreſs, argues a man to have much 

| baſeneſs 
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baſeneſs and meaneſs of ſpirit, and to 
be without all true generoſity. The 
carriage of the Witch of Endor towards 
Saul will caſt ſhame upon ſuch un- 


worthy perſons : Though ſhe was ſure 


1 Sam. 28. 


that he was the next day to loſe his 
kingdom and be ſlain with his Sons, 
and ſo could neither hope for good, 
nor fear any hurt from him; yet 
when ſhe faw him exceedingly de- 
jected, lying upon the ground, and 
refufing to eat, the remembrance of 
what he had been impreſſes upon her 
fach a reverence, that inſtead of me- 
ditating revenge for the law he had 
enacted againſt perſons of her Trade, 
ſhe courts him with all the humble and 
reſpective language that may be; en- 
deavours to cheer him up, beſpeaks 
him to eat, kills for him her fatted 
calf; beſtirs her ſelf to prepare un- 
leavened bread, and uſes him with 
as much reſpect as if he had been 
ſtill to continue in his moſt flouriſhing 
eſtate. The example of this Witch 
may be a juſt condemnation and re- 
proach to the perfidiouſneſs of an un- 
conſtant friend. | 4 

But above all- other kinds of friend- 
ſhip, this of the Conjuzal Relation _ 

mo 
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moſt firmly oblige to theſe mutual du - 
ties. And becauſe the occaſion of this 
preſent Meeting is to' commemorate 
a ſolemnity of this nature, which was 
celebrated in this Church this day was 
16 years, the happineſs of which hath 
ſince that time been ſtill continued 
with all the bleſſings of domeſtical love 
and peace, beſides the comforts of a 
hopeful poſterity to ſucceed; therefore 
in order to the preſent occaſion, the 
better to excite your gratitude for the 
mercies you commemorate, I would 
offer it to your conſideration to look 
abroad into the World, and take a 
view of the ſtate of many other great 
Families; how uncomfortably rhey 
live by reaſon of domeſtical diſſentions, 
which ſometimes riſe to that height as to 
make a ſeparation of thoſe whom God 
hath joyned, to their mutual diſhonour 
and diſcomfort: And perhaps either 
no poſterity to continue the name, or 
ſuch a vicious and dabauched one, as 
will be a ſcandal to it, They that un- 
derſtarid the ſtate of things abroad, 


will find no great ſcarcity of examples 


to this purpoſe. And therefore how 
great reaſon have others to be thankful 
for their exemption in theſe reſpects?: 

| God's 
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God's peculiar bleſſiog of any in a 


relation, is a farther obligation upon 
them to ſerve him in the duties of 
that relation, which are in this caſe 
either ſpecial to Husband and Wiſe, or 


joynt and common to both. 


1. Husbands ſhould love their Wives 
as Chriſt loves his Church, Epheſ. 5. 25. 
Or as they love their own ſelves, v. 33. 

2. Be kind to them, v. 29. Not harſh 
and bitter againſt them, Coloſ. 3. 19. 
Leſt ſhe cover the Altar of the Lord with 
her tears, ſo that he will not regard thy 
offering, any more, nor receive it with good 
will at thy hand, Malach. 2. 13, 14. 

Give honour to them as the weaker 
veſſels, as being heirs with you of the grace 
of life, 1 Pet. 3. 7. Being tender of 
diſpleaſing or diſatisfying them by any 
imprudent action, or ſeeming neglect. 
Let her be unto thee as the loving Flinde, 
or the tender Roe, and be thou always 


ſatisfied with her love. 


The Wife muſt, 

1. Be ſubject to her Husband as to the 
Lord, Epheſ. 5. 22. This is meet and 
comely, Coloſ. 3. 18. For after this 
manner the holy women of old time, that 
truſted in God, were in ſuljection to their 
busbands, 1 Pet. 3. 5. Which was 12 

— 
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fied by their heads covered, 1 Cor. 11. 
10. They muſt not «ſurp authority over 
the man, 1 Tim. 2. 12. This would give 
occaſion for the word of God to be Blaſphe- 


mea, Tit us 2. 5. | 
2. To reverence them, 1 Pet. 3. 6. 


And out of an awful regard to take 
care of pleaſing them , She that is mar- 
ried takes care to pleaſe her own husband, 


1 Cor. 7. 34. 


3. To be of meet and ſober ſpirits, 
placing their chiefeſt ornament in good 


works, as becometh women profeſſing ged- 


lineſs,, 1 Tim. 2. 9, 10. Either Keeping 


filence , v. 11. or ſpeaking with wiſdom, 


having the law of kindneſs in her lips, 
Prov. 31. 26. | 
The joint Duties common to both 
are? | | | | 
I. To be mutual kelps : Which was 
the end of this ordinance, Gen. 2. 18. 
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participating in one another's cares and 


concernments ; This the very name 
imports, they are o(vy9i, conjures, 
draw in the ſame yoke, and theretore 
{ſhould partake of the fame burden and 
benefit. "mr 

2. In the educating of their children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lera ; 
being inſtrumental for their regenera- 
Wy tion, 
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tion, continually exciting themto love 
of things that are truly virtuous and 
noble, and to a diſlike and averſation 
of all ſuch matters, as are ſinful and 
unworthy, going before them in the 
example of a good life : They ſhould 
whet the law upon them, as the word ſig- 
nifies, Deut. 6. 7. that is, inculcate it, 
going it over and over again , as men 
do when they whet a thing 3 the firſt 
impreſſions are like to abide longeſt. 
To pray for them; Job offered a ſacri - 
fice for each of his Children: Not to 
provoke them to wrath, Epheſ. 6. 4. leſt 
they be diſcouraged, Coloſ. 3. 21. Uſing 
ſuch a mixture of kindneſs and lenity 
in the exerciſe of parental authority, 
as may excite a filial awe mixed of love 
and fear, 

. In the government of the whole 
family, If God have bleſſed you in 
theſe relations, you ſhall take up 
Joſhua's reſolution, I and my houſe will 
ſerve the Lord, ſetting up his fear and 
worſhipin your families. . 

This is the beſt way to expreſs your 
gratitude for mercies paſt, and will be 
the ſureſt means to continue and ſecure 
them for the future. 


And 
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And if a bleſſing from this place, | 
this Monnt of bleſſing, from the mouth | 
and heart of him who had the hap- 
pineſs firſt to joyn your hands, may be 
efficacious, I ſhall cloſe up all with 
this Benediction. 

The Lord bleſs you, and lift up the light 
of his countenance upon you + Continue 
you in mutual love and peace, and give 1 
you to ſee the deſire of your ſouls uon | 
your poſterity ; that after many days i 

of mutual comfort here, you may in | 
a pood old age be gathered to your 1 
Fathers, and that your Children after = 
you may riſe up and call you Bleſſed, for | | 
your love and care of them in a virtuous 5 
and Chriſtian education. | 
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The liberal deviſeth liberal things; and | 


| by liberal things ſhall be ſtand” __ 


we have a prophetical deſcription 


| the former part of this Chapter, 


of the happy ſtate of the Jewiſo 
Church and Nation under the reign 


of King Hezekiah, who was in this re- 
ſpect a type of Chriſt, as to his governs». 
ment in the times of the Goſpel. 


And whereas the former ſtate of 


things, was under many wild confu- 
ſions, by reaſon of w4z2lence in the go- 
vernours , and ſlaviſh flattery and igno- 
rance 1n the people, they ſhould now be 
reſtored unto a due order and decorum. 


V That 


It the Spittle EaſterWedne day, 663 . 
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That this Prince ſhould by the 
juſtice of his Government afford a 
ſecurity and refuge againſt that gene- 
ral irregularity and oppreſion , which 
had before abounded: And after his 
delivery from Sennacherib, and re- 
covery' from ſickneſs, ſhould effectu- 
ally apply bimſelf to the re ulating of 
all publick- violence arid: diſorder in 
Government; which are. here meta- 
phorically deſcribed by thoſe incon- 
veniences of ' Weather to which the 
inhabitants of that Country were moſt 
able, winds, and tempeſts, and drought, 
and heats. He ſball be a hiding: place from 
the wind, and a covert From he tempeſt ; 
as ſtreams of water in a dry place, as 
the ſhadow of a great rock in a weary 
NAME; V2. ES 

2. And as for that groſs: ignorancr 
and fervile flattery, which this people 
had before been guilty of, in Miling 
evil good, and vile perſons by honou- 
rable names, this ſhould now be 
rectified; Their eyes ſball not bb dim, 
and they fhall underſtand knowledge , 
v. 3, 4. The wile perfon ſpall no more be 
called liberal, nor the churl ſaid to be 
bountiful, v. 5. Such kind of perſons 
ſtall not any longer be in repute and 

| e ſteem; 


aud folly is wit 


VD. 6, 7. 
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eſteem; men ſhall not either by 1 — 
or flattery, ſooth up others in their 
vices. That which we tranſlate ale , 
is elſewhere rendred fooliſa: Nabal 
333, -£ I-25: 25. Nabal is his name, 


oppoſed to liberal, it may fignity 
fooliſh niggard, not without py 


name' might in thoſe days be uſed as 
a by-word. In the Worms pore is an 
elegant paranomaſia : Nabal fh 

hat near, yet their nature are reſtly 
4 ant ; Becauſe ſuch vile perſons will 
both ſpeak an eerie and pradiſe vile, 
dende falſe, unworthy things, 
v. 6,7. Whereas on the contrary, the 
kberal deviſeth liberal things, &c. 
| Thars the ſeope of the place, and 
the connexion of the words: In them 
we have theſe three parts or terms to be 


explained. 


t. The ſubject, or perſon ſpoken of, 
the liberal man. 9 
2. The property aſcribed to him , 
deviſeth liberal things, 
3- The benefit or advantage promi- 
ſed to it, and by liberal things ſhall he 


Band. 


e 1. For 


„ not without ſome 
alluſion to the ſtory of Nabal, whoſe 


him; but being 887 


ant para ſhall not be 
" Nadib. Though their names be ſome- 
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The Tenth Sermon 
I. For the ſubjef, or perſon ſpoken 
of; the liberal : The vulgar tran- 
flates it, the Prince; the LXX. and the 
Arabick, the Religious ; the Syriac, the 
Great man, The original verb ſignifies 
properly to give with a ready willing 
mind, voluntarineſs, freeneſs, genero- 
ſity , largeneſs of heart, a cheerful , 
bountiful giver. Tis frequently uſed 
in Scripture for a Prince, or a Lord, 
becauſe ſuch kind of perſons are- by 
their conditions more peculiarly obli- 
ged to be fo: anſwerable to the Greek 
tere, which we tranſlate Benefactor, 
Luke 22. 25. And equivalent to thoſe 
Ergliſb phraſes, a man of honour , a ge- 
nercus perſon, one that is truly noble and 
wortby, of a free ingenuous fpirit, witb- 
out any tincture of ſervility or baſeneſs. 
In oppoſition to a narrow, abject, ſordid 
mind. 7 IP th 

2. The property aſcribed to this 
liberal perſon: He deviſeth liberal 
things; wherein there is an Ad and 
Chjeft. | | 
1. The Ad, he deviſeth, 2. Con- 
ſulit, medlitatur; the bent and inclina- 
tion of his mind is ſet this way 5 his 
thoughts are continually working upon 


it. The word may denote two things: 
| Either 
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Either ſerious deliberation about it, or 
readineſs of mind to it, I 
I. Serious deliberation about it; he 
deviſeth, that is, he employs his moſt 
ſerious thoughts in this buſineſs, con- 
ſulting and contriving in his mind the 
molt proper and effectual ways for it: 
This is ſtiled, v. 6. The working of the 
heart; ſpeaking of the vile perſon, his 
heart doth work iniquity. And *tis elſe- 
where ſaid of the wicked, that he de- 
viſeth miſchief upon his bed, and ſets him- Hel. 36.4. 
ſelf in a way that is not good. The ex- 
preſſion doth denote a purpoſed appli- 
cation of the thoughts, when men 
are ſtudious and inquiſitive how to 
eſſect and contrive things to the beſt 
advantage. 8 e 
II. Readineſs and ſpontaneity; ſuch 
an one doth not ſtay till he be provoked 
or neceſſitated by others to ſuch kind 
of works, but doth of his own mind caſt 


7 about in his thoughts, how to find 
1 the moſt fitting objects for. them. It 
hath been a Proverbial ſaying, that Li- 
beralitas non facit ſyllogiſmum, Liberality 
1 doth not ſtay to argue and debate, 
12 when a proper and fitting occaſion is 
4% offered, but upon the firſt ſuggeſtion 
wh S Goth molt freely cloſe and comply with 
th ain o 
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2. The 0hjef, liberal things va, 
ea que digna ſunt precipe , things that 
are noble and.generous, ſuch as become 
a perſon of a large and bountiful heart, 
ſuch things as are of the moſt compre- 
henſive nature, redounding to publick 
general benefit, and the good of Man- 
kind. In oppoſition to thoſe little acts 
of fraud, and circumvention, and furpri- 
2af, mentioned before, and all thoſe yar- 
row ſelfiſh deſigns , which vile perſons 
TS. 78 
3. The bevefis or adage promiſed 
to it: By liberal thipgs ſhall he ſtand, 
=p. The Word may fignify'to be 
eſtabliſhed (as it is retidered in tiie mar- 
gin) or to rife, propter liberalitatis chu- 
ſurget. We are apt to think that thefe 
works of bounty, will be a means to 
undo a man, and bring him down in 


his eſtate : Which is an opinion that 


the Philoſopher , Eth. lib, 4. chapt. k. 
goth expreſly own, affirming, that 4 
liberal man cannot grow rich. But twas 
becauſe he was ignorant of thoſe i- 
vine promiſes which are made to this 


virtue; and had not ſufficiently con- 


ſidered the ſeveral inſtances to the 
contrary, which experience might have 
ſuggeſted to this purpoſe amongſt the 


4 „ 
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very Heathews, Such kind of perſons 
mal not only be nt ruined by their 
bounty, but they ſhall hereby be con- 
_ firmed and advanced in all kind of prof- 
perity ; what they beſtow in this ym 
mall prove a  Javing, inſtead of ca 
away; and he that ſoweth bountiful, 2 Cor. 9. 6. 
{ball reap bountifully. 
So that the Text doth contain a de- 
ſcription of this virtue of liberality, by 
ſts work or property; and a recommen- 
dation of itby its wages, or the blefſing 
| and ſucceſs that belon 4 to it. 
"Tis a noble ſubject, and very prop 
for the preſent Solemnity. An if 
the plaineſt evidence from Scripture , 
or the cleareſt deduRiops of reaſon may 
be of force, doubt not but to 
propoſe ſi conſideratlons about it, 
as to men that will attend and con- 
| der, ſhall either convince them, and 
win them over to theit duties, or leave 
age ee of 0 ſubjett, 1 
In cution of this ſubj 
ſhall obſerve this plain method. * © 
. Endeavour, ro ſhew the watare of 
this Virtue; what it is, and wherein 
it conſiſts. 
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2. To prove the neceſity of it, 
the grounds of our obligation to lh 
from Scriptureand Reaſon ; and then, 


3. To apply it to our ſelves by ſome 
uſeful laference. 


1. In treating concerning the fob of 


theſe, the nature of this Virtue, I ſhall 


ſpeak briefly to theſe four heads: 1. The 
ſeveral Names of this Virtue. 2. The 
Nature of it. 3. The Qualifications of 
it, and Oppoſites to it. 

1. For the ſeveral Names whereby 
tis deſcribed. There are two: Hebrew 
words for it n and yW., both of 
them mentioned, v. 5. and they do 
each of them ſignify nobility and dig- 
nity, becauſe this Virtue. is ſo in it 
ſelt, and u tis eſſential to ſuch as deſerve 
5 be ſo eſteemed; anſwerable to thoſe 

79 J words nerd to this purpoſe, 

N-bleneſs and Generofity : The Greek 
N Sr errrus ; and Latin, liberalitas, from 
— the Emeliſh i is derived, do im- 
port an ingenuous freedom in oppoſition 
to ſervility and baſeneſs. 

The periphraſtical deſcriptions of it, 


are ſuch as theſe, Opening our Bad 


wide, Deut. 15. 8. Drawing out cur 


fouls, Iſa. 58. 10. Diſperſing abroad , 
1 Cor. ve 9. Bring enriched in every 
| Frag 
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thing to all Bountifulneſs, 2 Cor. 9. 11. 


To be rich in good works, ready to 
diſtribute, willing to communicate, 
x Tim. 6. 18. | Fg, 
2. For the Nature of it; *tis deſeri- 
bed by the Philoſopher to be, ©} 
Aue peoorys, a virtuous mediocrity 
in the right uſe of our wealth, direct 
ing a man to a due meaſure, both in 
the acquiring. and keeping of his eſtate, 
but chiefly in giving and diſpoſing of 
it upon fitting occaſions: Or, tis a 
virtuous habit, whereby we are en- 
abled and inclined to relieve the want, 
and promote the welfare of others, 
in ſuch cafes where we are not obli- 
ged by humane Laws. - In perſons of 
large and princely eſtates, and in works 
of ſplendidneſs and grandeur, tis ſti- 
led by the name of magnificence; which 


differs only gradually from it: Being 


extended to perſons in a ſtate of ſut- 
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fering and miſery , tis ſtiled mercy or 


pity. To perſons in a condition of 
want, tis ſtiled Alms or Charity: Being 
each of them the fame thing for kind 
and ſubſtance, and diverſified only by 


the ſabjetts and object. 


3. The 


CS mad 
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3- The Qualifications or conditions 
required to the due exerciſe of it, which 


are chicfly four. 


2Cor. 8. 12. 


1. Willingneſs : 2. Freeneſs : 3. Rea 
diueſs, for the manner; g . Largeneſs , 
jor the weaſare ; in oppoſition to Gradgs 
ing, Mercenarineſs, Delay, Spartngneſs, 

1. Ic muſt be done willingly, with 
ſpontancity, -@xpWuie , With forward 
neſs of mind, 2 Cor. 9. 2. Not gruelg- 


- zugly, bur chearſully, v. 7. Thive heart 


ſhall not be grieved when thou gi veſt to thy 
brother, Deut. 15 10. Sic des, quemad- 
modum velles accipere. Prevent being 
asked, which will exceedingly-enlarge 
a kindneſs : Nen tulit gratis, gui cum 
rogaſſet accepit : An ingenuous man may 


pay dear for a kindneſs, when he 1s 


2 Chron. 29 
I7, 18, 


put to buy it with ſolicitation. Aa 
unjuſt Judge may be prevailed upon 
with importunity: David doth with 
a kind of triumphant joy celebrate the 
temper of his people in offerang ſo wil. 


ingly their contributions towards the 


Temple; he looks upon it às ſuch an 
excellent diſpoſition, as Was : both ac- 
ceptable to God, and approved of men 
ſuch, as was an honour to the Nation, 
and which God did highly eſteem. 


2. It 


coupled with -oppreſſing the poor 


FFF N e. E 


oN Iſa. XXXII. 8. 
2. It muſt be done Freely, without 


DK Ad 


expecting reward, Luke 6. 35. Do 


good expecting nothing again; freely 


you have recerved, freelygive. He that 
is liberal upon deſign, may be tiled 
mercenary. Such kind of gifts are not 
benevlence, but a bargain ; not a dle, 
but a bait : Mittit tn hamo ; Venatio eſt 
non donatio , faith St. HFierom. That's 
a remarkable place, Pro. 28. 16. He 
that oppreſſeth the poor "to encreaſe his 
riches, and he that gibeth to the rich, 
ſhall ſurely come to want. Tis obſerva- 
ble there, that giving to the rich, is 

poor; 
both of them ariſing from the i ſame 
kind of temper in men, and \defigning 
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the ſame end, as being alike thought 


ſure ways to encreaſe our wealth, but 
the iſſue will be, that ſach ſhall ſurely 


want. There is another appoſte Text 


to this purpoſe, Lule 14. 12. 'When 
thou makeſt a dinner, call not thy rich neigb. 


hours, leſt they alſo bid thee-again, and. 


ſo a recompence be made thee. One would 


think there ſhould be no great hazard 


5 ; — yet tis mentioned as a 
dangerous thing, which men o 

J. as being likely —.— 
another account to redound to our loſs 
: os and 


carefully to avoi 


1 - —— r 
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—— 
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; Pſal. 69, 


17.143, 


2 Cor. 9.6, 
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and prejudice, by hindering our better 
recompences at the reſurredtion of the 
Juſt, v. 14. 

lt muſt be * readily, without 
delay : If that ſaying be true, that 
bis dat gui cito; then he doth, but half 


give, who gives ſlowly : Say wor to 


thy neighbour, Go and come again, and 
to morrem I will give thee, when thou 
haſt it by thee, Prov. 3. 28. Tantum 
gratie demis, quantum more adjicis,, We 
are apt our ſelves to be very impatient 
in our deſires, When ue are under 
any want or exigence, and to ſay with 
David, Make haſte, O Lord, to help me : 
Jam in trouble, O hear. me ſpeedil y ,: for 
my ſpirit faileth, And 'tis but reaſon 
that ue ſhould be willing to do as we 
would be done unto. | 
4- Beſides theſe ſeveral qualificati: 
ons for the manner, it mult likewiſe be 
done freely and liberally for the meaſure ; 
according to our ſeveral abilities „open: 
ing our hands wide, and ſowing bountifully. 
Tis for a brother of low degree to 
give pee, ſparingly : They that 
are rich in this world, muſt be rich in 
ood works allo. Goats Kate and Badgers- 
tines may Le a ſuitable gift. ſor the 


people, and a mite for a poor Wee 5 
ut 


EY 


* 
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but the rich are to give Purple, and 
Gold, and Fewels, And in this ſenſe is 
that Scripture to be fulfilled, that 7 
whom mich is given, of them much ſhall be 
required. | x 2 8 


4. The Oppoſſtes to it; which ( as of 


all other moral virtues) are of two kinds, 


redundant, deficient 3 and Proſuſeneſs, and 
Covetouſneſs. 

Whereas there is a twofold Office of 
liberality, namely, to direct us in a due 
meaſure in getting or keeping, and in 
ſpending or giving. The Prodigal is 
exceſſive in the latter, and defective in 
the former : on the contrary, the Cove- 
tous is exceſſive in the former, and defe- 


ave in the latter. | oy x 
1. The exceeding extreme is tiled 
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Exod. 35. 


Prodigality, profuſeneſs, riotouſneſs, 


which obſerves neither the due manner 
nor meaſure in keeping, or giving. It 
hath this peculiar folly belonging to 
it, that it takes care to deſtroy it ſelf: 
Quid ſtultius ( ith Cicero) quam quod 
libentur facias, curare ut id diutiùs facere 
non poſſis. BA 


2. The | deficient extream is chur- 
liſnneſs, tenacity, ſhutting up the bowels 


of compaſſtan, being greedy of filthy lucre. 


It hath theſe particular characters given 


1 Tim 3.3. 


tO 


1 Tim. 6. 
5,6,9,10, 
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to it in ice ; = 13 of Idola- 
try, inconſiſtent with Religion, No man 
_ ſerve God and 7 nm Ye He that 
loveth the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him: Tis the root of all evil, 
leading men into temptations aud ſnares, 
into many fooliſh and noyſome luſts, which 
drown men in perdition and deſtruction, 
'Tis hateful to men, amongſt whom it 
will render a perſon vile and con- 
remptible : and tis abominable to God, 
the covetous whom God abborreth, 
Pal. 10. 3. 

II, I proceed to the ſecond head, 
the neceſſity of it, or the grounds of 
our obligation to it from. Scripture and 
Reaſon. | 
The Scripture proofs to this purpoſe 
I ſhall reduce under theſe faur heads: 
I. The Precepts for it. 2. The Commen- 
daticus of it. 3. The Promiſes made to 
it. 4. The Threats and Judgments de- 
nounced upon the neglect of it. 

1. The Precepts for it, which are 
very numerous, Deut. 15. This duty, 
within a little compaſs, is inculcated 
no leſs than four ſeveral times, and 
urged with much emphaticalneſs: 
Zhan fbalt uot harden thy heart, nor 


ſhut thy hand againſt thy poor Brother, 


V. 7. 


on Na; XXXII. 8. 


him, and thy heart fhall not be grit ved 


when thou giveſt to him, v. 10. There- 
fore I command thee, ſaying, Thou ſhalt 


open thy hand wide to thy Brother, to thy 


poor, and to thy needy, in thy land, v. x+. 
Eecleſ. 11. 1. Caſt thy bread upon 

the waters; give a portion to ſeven, 

aud alſo, to eight. In the morning fow 


thy ſeed, and in the evening withhold 


not thine hand: Matth. 5. 42. Give to 
him that asketh thee. Luke 6.33. Do 
govel ——— Foping for nothing again. 
1 Tim. 6. 18; Charge them that are 
rich in this world, that they be rich in 
gvod' works, ready to diſtribute , willing 
to communicate. Titus 3. 8. This I will, 
that thou affirm conſtantly, That thoſe who 
believe in God, be careful to maintain'good 


works, Theſe are ſome of the Scri- 
pture- Commands to this purpoſe, which 


are very plain and poſitive. Nor can 


zoo 
v. 7. But thou ſhalt open thy hand wide 
to bim v. 8. Thou ſhalt furely give 


\ 


any reaſonable man doubt, but that he 


otght in ſuch caſes to yield obedience 
to him who hath the ſupreme domini- 


on over us. 


2. The C:mmendations of it. That 
which we tranſlate a liberal ſoul , Prov. 
It. 25. in the Hebrew. is the ſou! of 

| bleſſing ; 
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_ Bleſſing ; becauſe tis ſo both active- 


ly and paſlively. As the virtue of 
Charity is frequently celebrated for 
one of the moſt excellent amongſt all 
the reſt, and ſet forth by many pecu- 
har commendations, as being better. 
than ſacrifice, the fulfilling of the Law 3 
the bond of perfetneſs ; the great Com- 
mandment ; the Royal Law : So is Bounty 
one of the top-branches of Charity. 

"Tis juſtly counted a privilege, which 
men ought to ſeek after and rejoyce 
in, That they may receive good from 


others, Now the Scripture tells us, 


1 Kings 
18.1 2,13 


Luke 7.5. 


that *tis more bleſſed to give, than to re- 
cetve, Acts 20. 35. Tis both the evi- 
dence and the ornament of our Reli- 
gion: Tis the chief fruit whereby we 
are to judge of our ſincerity. Men 
do vainly pretend to Faith and Re- 
ligion, without the proof of ſuch good 
works : Obadiah doth urge this to the 
Prophet as an evidence of his fearing 
God; that he had been careful to re- 
lieve others in diſtreſs. And the Cen · 
turion was for this reaſon ſtiled 4 
man of worth. Pure Religion and un- 
defiled, is to abound in works of this 
nature, to viſit the fatherleſs and the 
widow, Jam. 1. 27. The wiſdom that is 


from 
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oy above is full of mercy and good fruit; 
Jam. 3. 17. | | 
The Apoſtle- deſcribes liberality to 
be a demeaning our ſelves ſuitably, 
. to our profeſſed ſubjection to the Goſpel 
of Chriſt, 2 Cor. 9. 13. Andelſewhere 
he ſtyles being fruitful in grod works , 
a walking worthy of the Lord unto all i  - 
pleaſing, providing things honeſt in the 
fright of all men, 21 Cor. 8. 21. Works 
of bounty are in another place faid . 
to be an odour of a ſweet ſmell, a ſacri- Heb.13.16 
fice acceptable aud well pleaſing unto God. phil. 4 18 
The image of God doth more eſpe- 
cially conſiſt in this; nothing renders 
tis ſo like him, as beneficence, We 
ſhall for this be called the Children of 
the higheſt, Luke 6. 35. Tis ſtiled c 3.15. 
by the name of perfection, Luke 6. 
36. compared with Matth. 5. 48. 
By. this a man is faid to honour his ma- 
ker , Prov. 14. 31. To make God a 
debtor , Prov. 19. x7. To feed hungry 
Chriſt, and to clothe naked Chriſt : 
And at the day of judgmeat , theſe 
kind of fervices ſhall have the pre- 
ference before all others, men being 
doom'd to their eternal ſtates accor- 
ding as they have been forward or 
negligent in _— duties. And what Matrh.57. 
can 
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can be ſaid more bighly ! in the commen · 


dation of any thing: 
3. The promiſes. that are made to it: 


In the general, of ' happineſs , bleſſing , 


reward. Hie that hathmercy on the poor, 
happy ts. he , Prov. 14. 21. He that hath 
a bountiful eye ſhall be bleſſed, Chap, Chen. 
And God will pay bim again, 


19 17. His reward ſhall. be 8 ; 


ſhall be given unto him, good meaſure, 95 


fed down, N together, and running 
over, Euke 5. 
In Nen ä er this life and that which, 


I to come. 


: 


1. For this, life. 


Suncceſs in cur affairs: For this, the. 
Ford thy God ſhall Heſs thee. in all thy, 


wars, and in all N 299, ſetteſt thine 
hand unte, Deut. 15. 


Deliverane ge out of Fort If thou ; 


draw out thy ſox! to. the hungry, and. 


fatisfy the afftited foul , then ſhall thy 


lizht riſe in obſcurity, and' thy darkneſs. 


te as the nooy- day; 2 the Lord ſoall- 


guide thee continually, and ſatisfy thy, 


foul in dreuoht, nad make fat thy bones, 
aud thou ſhalt be like a, watered garden, 


and like a ſpring, of water whoſe warers fail 
oy la, 58. 10, Il, 2 


„ „ „„ e ee 


mw ,-t wu ww. 
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| Tranquility in our conditions: Dauiel 
tells King Nebuchadnezzar, that ſhew- 

| ing mercy to the poor may be a good 
means to lengthen his tranquility, Dan. 4. 
27. | a 0 „ . 
Plenty: He that gives to the poor 
=: ſhall not lack, Prov. 2 27. The li al 

ſoul ſhall be made fat, and he that water» 

| | eth (ball. be watered alſo himſelf, Chap. 

11. 25. With this particular difference 
from the wealth that is gotten by other 
means, that the gain which is the 
fruit of the promiſe, and proceeds 
from the bleſſing of the Lord, doth mate 
rich, and he adds no. ſorrow with it, 

Prov. 10. 22. „ 2A. 

| Honour : Such an one ſhall- be had 
in everlaſting remembrance , Plal. 112. 

6. His name ſhall be exalted with honour, 

v. 9. Men ſpall riſe up at the mention of 

him, and call him bleſſed. | 

Proviſion for their poſterity : His ſeed 
ſhall be. leſt, Pſal. 37. 15. So as not to 
beg their-bread, Pal. 25. Fe 

2. And as for the life to come: 

Men may by this means make them» | 
| ſelves! friends of the unrighteous Mam- Lale 163. 

mon, which. ſhall. hereafter. receive them 

into everlaſting habitations, They do 
hereby lay up in ſtore for themſelves a wim6.19 


good 


Tra 


* 
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Matth. 25. 
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good foundation againſt the time to comes 


whereby they may Tay hold on eternal life : 
the laſt doom and ſentence of, Come ye 
bleſſed, or Go ye cur ſed * being pronoun- 


ced upon men according as their de- 


meanout hatly been in this reſpect. 

4. The threats and judgments de- 
nounced and executed upon the neg- 
lect of it, Prov. 21. 13. Whoſo ſtoppeth 
his ear at the cry of the poor, he alſo 


Hall cry himſelf, But ſhall not be heard, 


Chap. 28. 27. He that bideth his eyes 


from ſuch as need his help, Hall have 
many à curſe : Men will ' curſe him in 


proſperity ;' and not pity him in ad- 


verſity. He ſhall have judgment with. 
ont mercy who hath ſbewed no mercy , 
Jam.'2, 13. With what meaſure we mete 
to others, it ſhall be'meaſured to us again. 
Which was verified in that parable 
of Dives, (ui non. dedit micam, non guſta. 
vit guttam. He that denied a crumb of 
breatl,, could not receive a drop of wa- 
ter: You know the ſentence upon that 
unmereiful ſervant, who having recei- 


ved great favour himſelf, would not yer 


* ſhew any kindneſs or pity to his fellow, 


Matth. 18. 34. : W 


tis ſaid it Lord was wroth with him, 
and delivered him to the tormentors , 


This 


« 1 „ 


- a @ am Cw 


This was the occaſion of that dread- 


ful ſentence of Excommunication. des 
nounced againſt the Ammonites and Mov 


abites, Deut. 23. 34. They ſhall not enter 


into the Congregation of the Lord for euer, 
( z.e. ) as ſome Interpeters would have 
it, though they ſhould be willing to 
turn Proſelytes, yet ſhould not they be 


admitted, nor ſhalt thou ſeek, their. peace 
and proſperity all thy days; v. 6. And the 


reaſon was, becauſe they met you not with ' 


bread and water in the way when ye came 
forth out of Eyzpt. Thele being the on 
ly Nations whom God had charged the 
Iſraelites not to fight againſt , Deut. 2. 
19. And for them not to afford them a- 
ny relief in their diſtreſs, had in it ſo 
much unkindneſs, as ſhould ſer an ever- 
laſting brand of infamy upon their Na- 
tions. f N 7 


One of the Reaſons which brought 


that fearful deſtruction upon Sodom was, 


becauſe the did not ſtrengthen the hand 
of the poor and needy, Exet. 16. 


9: 8,055 05% root ene 
i Job had ſuch an abhorrency againii 
this vice, that he profeſſeth he had ras 
ther his arm ſhould fall from his ſhoulder- 
blade, and his arms be broken from the 
bone, than be guilty of it, Fob 31. 16, 
ne 5” Proy, 
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Prov. 1 l. 24. There is that witbheldeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to pover- 
fy. That place ſeems to refer to ſuch 
as do give ſome what (though ſparin 

ly); And if ſuch come to poverty ris, 


more ſhall thoſe that give — at all. 


Ihave done with the Scriprure-proofs 
to this purpoſe. It cannot be but 
that men who do in good earneſt be- 
lieve the Scriptures, muſt needs be con- 
vinced: by ſuch plain evidences as theſe. 

I to the Arguments from 
Reaſon, which I ſhall rank under theſe 
three heads. 


Juſtice, 


- quzty, 
-Gevantage.. 


1. From 5 The rules of fieneſs 


and congruity , ſuch as every one who 


pretends »to reaſon or ingenuity , muſt 
ſubmit unto, do oblige us to the ex- 
erciſe of this grace. Which may be 
made out upon threefold account. In 


reſpect of 


Goa, 
5 


Our ſelues. 


1. In 


on Ila, XXXII. 8. 


1. In reſpect of God, who beſtows 
upon us all that we have, and there- 
fore may well expect that we ſhould be 
ready to lay out ſome of it for his uſe, 
according to his appointment, AZ 
things come of thee, and of thine own we 
bave given thee ( faith David ), 1 Chron. 


29. 14. He renews bis mercies to us eve- 


ry morning, and dally loads us with his be- 


nefits. He gives to us liberally, and ug 

raids us — He ſpreads 22 9 5 = 
fills our Cups, till they run over ; that we 
may be more ready with our ſuperflui- 
ties, to fill the empty, and ſatisſe the 


hungry with our good things, that our a+ 


Eundance may be a ſupply for athers wants, 
that there may be an equality, 2 Cor. 8. 
14. That paſſage 1 Zim. 6. 17. 
doth in every word of it contain an ar- 
gument to this purpoſe. He gives us 
all things richly to enjoy. He gives; we 
can claim nothing as our due; ut ſo 
unworthy ; richly ; (i. e. bountifully ) 
that others might be ſupplied out of our 
ſtarez to enjoy, not ta hoard up or 


waſte upon aur luſts, but to diſpoſe of 
to their proper end and uſe. For ye 
| know the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, 
that though he was rich, yet for your ſakes 
he became poor, * ye through hit puer. 

2 ty 
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And there is all imaginable equity 


in this conſequence, why God ſhould 
require this of us, having done ſo much 


for vs. Suppoſe a man ranſomed from 


death, and ſlavery, and want, and put 


into the poſſeſſion, of a great eſtate by 
the bounty of another 3 who thereupon 
ſhould make it his earneſt requeſt to 


him, that for his fake he would ſpare 
ſome little of that plenty he had now 


conferred upon him, towards the re- 
lief of ſome friends of his, who were 
nearly related to him, upon whom he 
might have beſtowed all that wealth, 
which he had choſen rather to confer 
upon him: And ſhould adjure him to 


this, by all the entreaties, promiſes, 


and repeated importunities that could 
be; would not Heaven and Earth cry 


ſhame 2gainſt ſuch a vile ungtateful 
wretch , as ſhould in fo ſmall a matter 


neglect ſo great an obligation 2 would 
not every mans heart rife up with much 
keeneſs and 74 r againſt the 
very mention of ſuch a monſter? But 
you. will fay, are there any ſuch: vile 


 wretches in the world? I anſwer, All 


thoſe that are rich, and not bountiful 
upon gocd occaſions, they are ſuch: 
* OR And 
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And if any ſuch there be in this; place, 
I would ſay to every one of them, as Na- 
than did to David; Thou art the man. 

2. Tis cquitable in reſpect of the 
Poor, who by reaſon of their relation to 
us, and their need of us, may reaſons 
ably expect aſſiſtance from us. God 
could have. provided ſufficiently for eve- 
ry one, but his providence hath ſo order- 
ed it, That there ſhall be always poor in 8 
the Land, to prove us in this kind, that 
we might have fit matter for the exer- 
ciſe of this grace, and that we might have 
ſome viſible examples of what he can re- 
duce-us to when he pleaſes, Nor are. dig- 
nities or riches upon any other account 
defirable, but as they afford means and 
opportunities of doing good to ſuch as 
ſtand in need of our help. So that the 

different ſtates and degrees amongſt 
men, as to riches and poverty, ſeem by 
the Providence of God to be purpoſely 
deſigned in order to the exerciſe of this 
Virtue. 

3. 'Tis equitable in reſpect of gur 
ſelves. We are miſerable, defpicable 
creatures, and can hope for nothing 
from God, but upon the account of 
Bounty ; without his mercy we are all 
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of us loſt and undone. Now the rules 
of congruity will require, that we 
ſhould be as ready to ſhew mercy to o- 
thers, as to expect it for our ſelves; there 
is no man ſo abſolute and independent, 
as not at ſome time to ſtand in need of 


the help of others; Human Society could 


not ſubſiſt, withont the mutual offices 
of kindneſſes; and nothing is more ſu- 


table to natural reaſon, than that we 


ſhould be ready to do as we would be 
done unto. That's the fr/# argument 
upon the account of common reafon and 
ingenuity. x; | 
2. This is not only equitable and fit- 
tivg, and the not doing of it an incongru- 
ous, unreaſonable thing : But 'tis likewiſe 


- juſt, and the omiſſion of it an injury or 


ſin. Tis obſerved by ſome learned 
Criticks, That in the Hebrew, and the 
reſt of the Oriental Tongues, this vir- 
tue of Bounty and Beneficence is Ryled 
by the name of Fuſtice or Righteouſneſs 
Mn this being the word moſt frequent- 
ly uſed forit, and is accordingly often ſo 
rendred by the Septuagint ; in that fore- 
cited place. Fſal. 112, 6. The Righ- 
teous fhall be had in everlaſting remem- 
brance : Where the context will make 

it 
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; it evident, that by righteous is meant 
the bountiful and charitable man. So : 
a Pſal. 37. 12. The witked borroweth and N 19mg 


payeth not again, but the righteous ſheweth 26. 
mercy and giveth : And in ſeveral other 


f places. by; 
. Though one man cannot implead a- 
6 nother before the Bar of humane Law, 
b for not doing him a kindneſs, for not 
. being liberal ro him; the end of the 
> Law being to preſerve men within the 
t bounds of juſtice ; to keep them from do- 
] ing injuries to one another, which is 
more immediately neceſſary to the peace 
a of Societies: Yet in God's Law , the 
a not doing a kindneſs, when we have' a 
A fitting occaſion, is counted ixjuſtice; and 
> he will arraign us for the omiſſion of 
] ſuch occaſions, = 0 
The Apoſtle having ſaid, Row. 13. 7. 
J Render to all their dues, pay to every 
1 man your debts; ſubjoyns in the next 
F verſes, Owe uo man any thing but to 
C love one another ; Implying, that in the 
o || Scripture-ſenſe, Charity is a debt, and 
| the not paying of it an injuſtice. Tis 
A ſuch a debt as we can never fully diſ- 
4 charge, but though we are always pay- 
e ing ol it, yet we muſt ſtill be in arrear, 
t | _ wWhillt there ſhall remain any ability, 


X 4 and 


Lale 16. 
12. | 
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and occaſion for our exerciſing of it. 
Prov. 3. 27. Withhold not good from 
him to whom it is due (or from the owners 
thereof) ſpeaking of works of bounty. 
When there are fit objects propoſed to 
us that need our help, they have a juſt 
title to it; and the not aſſiſting of them, 
is withholding from them their due. 
We are but Stewards of our eſtate, 
and are to lay it out for ſuch uſes of 
the Family, as are moſt agreeable to our 
Maſter*s will; and the neglect of this is 
ſtyled, being unfaithful in that which is a- 


nat her man's. 


God himſelf is the great Soveraign and 


Proprietor of the world; all men are 


but his Subjects and Tenants; there is 
a Tribute or Rent which he requires 


from them, upon the non-payment of 
which they forfeit their Tenure, and 
alrerwards do but uſurp, being in his 


ſight without any lawful title to what 


they poſſeſs. And he hath appointed two 


kind of Receivers for this tribute or rent, 


which we owe to him, his Miniſters 
and the Poor; the not paying to one of 
theſe is expreſly ſtyled, robbing of God, 


Malac h. 3. 8. tis fo likewiſe in the other 
caſe, Pauperibus non impertire rapina eſt; 
Nay, it may prove much worſe, a kind 


of 


on Ila. XXXII. 8. 


of Murt her, which is the higheſt kind of 
injuſtice, Beceuſe not to ſave when we 
may, is to deſtroy, as is implied by our 
Saviour, Luke 6. 9. That's the Second 
Argument upon the account of juſtice or 
duty. | 14 85 
3. Tis highly advantageous to us; 
which is the laſt Argument upon the 
account of intereſt. By liberal things 
ſhall we ſtand. Tis the beſt means to 
improve and confirm a mans condition, 
in all the felicities of this life, and a 

etter. e | | 


„ 


1. For this life : Tis the moſt effe- 


ctual way both to improve and preſerve 
our eſtates, and to render us honour- 
able and amiable in the eſteem of o- 
thers. | , 
1. For the increaſing of our eſtates: 
The Apoſtle compares it to ſowing, which 
refers to an harveſt. The Husband- 
man would never ſcatter his feed upon 
the ground, if he did not know, that 


tis much better for him to diſpoſe of it 
ſc, than to keep it in his granary, Tis 
ok all others the moſt gainſul way of 


Trading. Ars emnium queſtuoſiſſima, as 
one of the Fathers, When we receive 


much for a little, certain for uncertain, 
eternal things for temporal. 


2. For 
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2. For the preſerving it fafe. The 


Fews call Alms by the name of Salt, for 


its preſerving power. Tis laying up 
treaſures in Heaven, where ruſt cannot 
corrupt , nor thieves break through and 
ſteal. Such perſons whom we help by 
our beneficence, are but ſo many Trea- 
ſurers whom we intruſt with the cuſto- 
dy of our wealth ; who will preſerve it 
more ſafely for us, than any lock or 
guards, or any other repoſitories can do. 
As for that wealth which is not ſo diſpo- 
ſed of, the thief may rob our Treaſu- 
ries ; the fire may devour our houſes 5 
Creditors may grow inſolent; our 
grounds may become fruitleſs and bar- 
ren, by reaſon of unſeaſonable weather; 


tempeſts may deſtroy our adventures 


Martial 


in merchandize; ſome miſtake in our 
conveyances may overthrow the title of 
our purchaſes; every one of theſe may 
be ſubject to a thouſand caſualties, But, 


Extra fortanam eſt, quicqnid donatur 
amicis ; | 


Quas dederis, ſolas ſemper habebis opes. 


Saith the Epigrammatiſt. A man can 

be ſure only of that wealth which he 

hath given away. 4 
is 


n Ia. XXVXII. 8. 


is ſtoried of a great man, eminent for 


his bounty, that being asked by a friend 


what he did intend to reſerve for him- 
ſelf, after all his bountiful gifts beſtow- 
ed upon others? Anſwered, ea ipſa que 
dom: implying, that inſtead of alie- 
nating , he did rather confirm his pro- 
priety in them, by diſpoſing of them 
to good uſes. | 

"was à ſignificant ſaying to this 
purpoſe, Fabeo quod dedi, perdidi quod 


ſervavi , I do keep what I gave, but I 
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have loft what I kept. To which it may be 


added, That as theſe riches are not fo 
much expoſed to danger, ſo are they leſs 


liable to the envy of others. 


For Honour and Repute, which is Bet- 


ter than great Riches, tis ſaid, he that 
hath mercy on the poor honoureth his maker. 
Prov. 14. 31. And God hath ſaid, Him 
that honoareth me, I will honour, Every 
man is a friend to a man of gifts. Nor is 
ſuch an one fo much a loſer in his purſe 
by his bounty, as he is a gainer in the 
hearts and affections of men. The Cen- 
turion (tho of a different way from 
the Jews) was upon this account high- 
ly valued in their eſteem, which made 
them ſo carneſtly to intercede with 


our Saviour in his behalf, as being a 


worthy 


Prov. 19. | 
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worthy generous perſon, who had ob- 
liged them by his publick beneficence z 
and our Saviour did upon that reaſon 
more readily comply with their deſires 
upon the firſt motion. Though upon 
another occaſion being twice ſollicited 
Jeb. 4. 46. in the behalf of a Noble-man's ſen, he re- 
ZW 
Tbis gwes us an intereſt in the pray- 
ers of others. 2 Tim. f. 16. The Apoſtle 
mentioning, the good offices done to 
him by One/phorus, adds, The Lord 
give mercy to his houſe, for he oft refreſb- 
ed me, and was not aſhamed of my chains. 
The Lord grant unto him that he may find 
mercy of the Lord in that day. 
St. Hierom ſpeaking of a bountiful 
man, gives this reaſon why ſuch an one 
muſt alwayes be fafe and happy ; Ha- 
2Cor 9.14. et enim multos interceſſores, & impaſſi 
bile eſt multorum preces non exaudiri. Men 
do generally wiſh well to ſuch, and 
ſpeak well of them ; and will be ready 
to ſtand by them, and aſſiſt them in 
their troubles. The higheſt expreſſion 
of love that can be, is for a man to be 
70.15.13, Teady to lay down his life for another; 
reater love thay this hath no man. Now 
though ſcarcely for a righteous man will 
one dye, i. e. one of a ſevere innocence; 
| | | — 


on Ia. XXXII. 8. 


yet for a good # man ſome will dare to dye, 
Rom. 5. 7. (i. e.) for a Friend and Bene- 
factor; one that is a publick good, and 
of general uſefulneſs, worth a thou» 


ſand others; For ſuch an one men may 


be ready to venture their lives , which 
is the higheſt expreſſion of love and ho- 
nour that may be. 

And as for the advantage we hereby 
receive as to our future eſtates, this like- 
wiſe is much every way. Tis ſome ſe- 
curity from that danger and prejudice , 
which follows upon the having of ri- 


ches. The evil of abundance is, That 


we are thereby tempted t forget God. 
And'tis the benefit of liberality, „That 
it makes us to remember him, by lay ing 
up our treaſures in Heaven: Aud mbere the 
Treaſure is, there will the heart be alſo, 
Luke 12. 33. | 


Prov, 30. 


Works of Beneficence are called 1 . 6. 
by St. Paul, Oæuipus The foundation of“. 


that reward we ſhall receive in the 
world io come. Some Citricts have ob- 


ſerved, that this Greek word in the Helle: 
niſtical uſe, hath an alluſion to another 


Mr. Mee, 


Hebrew word, Which in the Rallinical 


Dialect ſigniſies alulæ contractus, a 


Bill of Contract, a Bond or Obligation, 
by'1 vertue of which; at the day of pay- 
ment, 


. — 1 | 
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ment, we may plead a right to the re- 
ward, as being juſtly due to us, not vi 
meriti, but vi pacti, by virtue of that 
promiſe whereby God hath been pleaſ- 
ed to become our debtor. And which 
is moſt deſirable, to have Chriſt at the 
laſt day to be our debtor and rewarder, or 
our Enemy and Revenger? 

III. In the Application of what hath 
been ſaid, there are ſome few things 


| Iwould obſerve, by way of 


Dactrinal 
* Practical © leference, 


1. By way of Inſirudtion, theſe Co- 


rollaries. 


x. If ſuch perſons only be truly no- 


ble and generous, who deviſe liberal 


things, then all ſuch as are averſe from 
ſuch things, are but Nabals, vile and 
fooliſh, and ought to be fo eſteemed 
amongſt them that will paſs righteous 
judgment, and are able to diſtinguiſh 
of things that differ. There may 
be an outward reſpect due to titles 
of Honour and Dignity , but when they 
are meerly nominal, without any founs+ 
dation of real worth to anſwer them, 
tis not to be expected that they ſhould 


acquire 
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uire an inward eſteem in the judg- 
Kok and affections of judicious Per- 
ſons. Men may have the cuſtody of 
great eſtates, but they are rather the 
Raves than the maſters of them, unleſs | 
they have hearts to diſpoſe of them to | 
good uſes. | | 
2. Hence we learn what to think of 3 
thoſe, who are ſo far from deviſing lile- 
ral things, that they muſt be forced to do iy 
juſt things. And will in caſes of diffe- | 
rences yield no further than they can | 
be compelled by Law: infiſting to the 
utmoſt upon every punctilio of advan- 
tage, which the rigor and the letter of 
the Law will afford them. Theſe are 
ſo far from being perſons of howour, that 
in the Scripture-ſenſe they ought not 
to be reputed perſons of honeſty; Egui- 
tron neceſſary to that, no leſs than 
ice. . 
3. Thoſe perſons are much miſtaken, [| 
who think acts of this kind to be arbi- 1 
trary; that they may exert or reſtrain | 
their bounty at their own pleaſure , 
without doing injury to any one. 
Whereas tis plain, that the Scripture 
doth-impoſe it as a neceſſary duty, and 
| eſteem the omiſſion of itan injury. And 
| though we cannot be accuſed for our 
neg» 


neglects in this kind before mans Tri. 


to liberal perſons : This is as much due 
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bunal, yet God will paſs upon vs our 


Works. 


final Sentence 2 to theſe 


4. If this be ſo ſu e a means for the 
ſecuring and improving our eſtates, and 


that by liberal things men ſhall fland: 


This may afford ſome ground for our 


enquiry, Whether the neglect of this 
duty may not have ſome influence upon 
the general complaints in theſe times, 
of want of money and trading, and of 
mens failing in their eſtates. This is 
plain enough, that there is no age to be 
mentioned, wherein the generality of 


per ſons of all ranłs and conditions have 


been more profuſe and extravagant, as 


to thoſe particular expences that con- 


cern themſelves in all reſpects, Baila. 
ings, Diet, Apparel, &c. And it may 
juſtly be feared, that this exceſs in private 
expences, may occaſion a-defedt in their 
publick bounty: And then no wonder 
if men by negle& of liberal things do fail 
and break. =» A 1 88 f 

2 By way of Exhortation; We may 
from hence be excited to theſe t 
things. - SEL F e 
x. To give honour, love and re ſpect 


to 


9 
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to them from others as their bounty 


and charity is due from them to others. 
And it cannot be leſs than an injury to 


detain from any one what is his due, 


It was an uſual Form amongſt the 
Jews upon the naming of worthy per. 
ſons deceaſed, to add this clauſe to the 
mention of them, whoſe memory is bleſ- 
ſed. And hence was that cuſtom in the 
Primitive times of appointing Annivers 
ſary Memorials and Feſtivals in Honour 
of the Worthies deceaſed; to recount . 
their good deeds, celebrating the prai- 
ſes due to them, that others by their 
example might be excited to do the like. 
And here I cannot in juſtice omit the 
mentioning of a late publick good Work 
(not ſufficiently taken notice of thougtJ 
redounding much to the honcur of our 
Nation and Religion, I mean the Re- 
demption of ſo many Captives from Sla- 
very, and reftoring them again to their 
native Countries; which certainly 
ought to be commemorated with praiſe 
as a work of a ſweer ſavour, both to God 
and Men: and a further addition to 


that double honour, which was before 


due to ſuch as were the chief Pro- 
moters of it; I mean the Clergy of 
this Church, ingratitude to God for his 
= Tl gra- 
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gracious and wonderful reſtitution of 


them to their juſt Rights and Reve- 
nues. | 

And I may truly ſpeak it to the ever- 
laſting honour of this famous City, that 
it hath afforded as many liberal worthy 
Benefactors for publick good works, 
(and that too ſince the Reformation , 
whatever the Papiſts ſuggeſt to the con- 
trary) as any other City in the Chriſtian 
World. And which ought further to 
be acknowledged to their deſerved 
praiſe, the ſeveral Companies of it, have 
generally diſcharged the truſt com- 
mitted to them by the Legacies of 
others, with much more honour and 
fidelity than particular men ufe to do. 
Having of their own accord, without 


being neceſſitated to it by a courſe of 


Law, obſerved that fair ingenuous equi- 
ty, which is proper in ſuch caſes, by 
augmenting the allowances bequeathed 
in ſome proportion, according as the 
price and value of things hath increa- 
ſed. This I know hath been done in 
ſome caſes; and I am ſure by the rules 
of equity it ought to be ſo in others. 
Thet what was at firſt deſigned by the 
Will of the Dewor as a meet and liberal 
maintenance, and now by the riſing — | 

1 the 
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the value of things falls ſhort of it, (if 
the revenue will bear it) ought to be 
augmented in ſome proportion to what 
was firſt intended, Such perſons cannot 
juſtly pretend to this Character in the 
Text of deviſing liberal things them- 
ſelves, who are not free and generous 
in the right diſpoſal of the liberality of 
others. 

2. Which brings me to the ſecond 
branch of Exhortation , with which I 
ſhall 'conclude: That as we are now 
convinced of, ſo ſhould we be affected 
with, and accordingly practice this ex- 
cellent vertue of Liberality. And as we 
abound in every thing, in Riches, Peace, 
Faith, Knowledge, that we abound in this 
grace alſo, It may ſeem ſuperfluous to 
add any thing further to that great 
cloud of Teſtimonies and Arguments 

which I have already urged to this pur- 
poſe. Without this bounty and pity to 
others we can have no good aſſurance 
of God's favour to us, nor any grounds 
to expect it. With what face or con- 
fidence can any man ask mercy for him- Nehem. 
ſelf, who is not ready to ſhew it to 13.14, 22. 
others? | . Mit. 6.7. 
Tis this that muſt add an efficacy to 
our Prayers, as it did with Cornelius; 
A $ 2 that 
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that muſt ſanRifie our Poſſeſſions, our 


Luk.1 1.41 ##righteous Mammon, which otherwiſe 


2 Cor. 8, 
8, 24 


will not be clean tous. *Tis the parent of 
-honour, ſafety, proſperity without us, 
of joy, peace, confidence within us; 


the greateſt comfort both in life and 


death, as being the ſureſt evidence both 
of our grace here, and our glory here- 
after, n 
will be but a little while before 
every one of you ſhall be called to give 
an account of your Stewardſhips; and 
would it not be your .wiſdom , before 
that time, to have a right ſtate of your 
Accounts, and to examine how they 
Rand? I am ſenſible that I ſpeak to men 
of experience, ſuch as by their conſtant 
way of dealing, muſt needs be well ver- 
ſed in things of this nature; and do tho- 
roughly underſtand what belongs to the 
making up, and adjuſting of Accounts; 
how to put together the charge, firſt of 
what they have received , and are re- 
ſponſible for; and then the diſcharge, 
how it hath been laid out and expended, 


And I appeal to your Conſciences, Can 


you think this would be a good ac» 


count at the laſt day to ſay, Lord, thou 


haſt intruſted me with ſo many Talents, 
ſuch a revenue in Land, ſuch a ſtock 
1 1 ; in 


1 — 
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: in Money and Commodities, ſuch an in- 
come by Trading, or by Offices, to the 
f value, it may be, of ſome thouſands or 
85 hundreds by the year. Of which re- 
Y ceipts I have expended, /mprimis, for 
d my own uſe in building, furniture, appa- 
h rel, feaſting, recreations, lawsſuits, and 
e- perhaps ſome more vicious way of ex- 


| pence, ſo many hundreds. Item, for 
thy uſe and fervice towards the relief of 
thy poor Members, to works of devoti- 
on or. publick bounty, either ſo many 
blanks, or ſo many pence. . 

If men would deal impartially with 

themſelves, putting both theſe together, 
and compare them with one another ; 
would not this be enough to ſhame and 
confound men, if they were but ſerious 
in Religion, and did in good earneſt be- 

he lieve what they profeſs. 


ts; When we come to die, the remem- 
of brance of thoſe ſums, though but ſmall 
re- ones, which we have ſent before us to 
ge, Heaven in works of bounty and charity, 
ed. will be a greater comfort and ſupport 
an to our Minds than all thoſe vaſt tre- 
ac- ſures which we muſt leave behind us 
ou upon Earth. If men do not believe theſe 
Ars, things, why do they pretead to be Chri- 
ock ſtians? If they do believe them, how is 


in 85 Y 3 it 
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it poſſible they ſhould walk fo unan- 


ſwerably to them >» 

Oh ! that what hath been ſaid might 
prevail with ſome amongſt you, to en- 
ter upon a firm reſolution of altering the 
ſtate of your Accounts for the future, 


by reducing theſe two General Heads 


for your ſelves, and for God, unto a more 
decent and equal proportion ; that the 
one may not confiſt only cf pounds, and 
the other of pence. That fo much at 
leaſt may be laid out upon good works, 
as may afford to your Faith and Hope 
ſome ground and foundation to lay hold on 
eternal life, | ; 


e et Bs 
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For he loveth our Nation, and hath 
| built us a Synagogue, 


Mongſt the many Paſſages in 

the Goſpe! concerning thoſe 
miraculous Cures, which 
were wrought by our Saviour, 


this of the Centurion s Servant is upon 


ſeveral accounts one of the moſt remark- 
able. 6 

We have it recorded in two ſeveral 
Evangeliſts, by St Matthew, Chap. 8. 


and here by St. Luke. The firſt of theſe 


ſtudying brevity and conciſeneſs in the 
relation of it, doth thereupon omit ſe- 
veral circumſtances. ſpecified by the 


other; whence there ariſeth ſome ſeem- 


ing inconſiſtency betwixt them. From 
which the Pagans and Manichees of old, 
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took advantage in their Objections 
againſt the truth of the Goſpel. 

The chief circumſtance wherein the 
difference lies, is concerning the per- 
ſons who came unto Chriſt. In St. 
Matthew tis ſaid, that the Centurion him - 
ſelf came, beſeeching of Chriſt, verſ. G. 
and anſwering of him, v. 8. And in this 
place *cis ſaid, that the Centurion firſt 
ſent the elders to him, v. 3. and after his 
friends, v.6.. And part of their meſſage 
is, Neither thought I my ſelf r 4 
come uuto thee, v. 7. 

Several things are anſwered to this 
Objection by thoſe who. write concern» 
ing the Harmony of the Evangeliſts. 
The moſt common Solution is, Thar 
what is done by a man's Proxy or Meſ- 
ſenger, maybe aſcribed to a man's ſelf, 


© Aopſtolus eujuſque eft & quiſque, He that 


receiveih me, receiveth him that ſent me. 
Chriſt is ſaid to have preached peace ro 
the Epheſians, Epheſ. 2. 17. and repen- 
tance to the old World, 1 Pet. 3.19. 


uvhich he did not in his own Perſon, but 


by his Meſſengers. 
Others conceive, That the Centurion 


firſt ſent the Flders of the Jews, whoſe 


commiſſion was only to beſcech cure 


| for his Servant: And when upon their re- 


queſt 


on Luke VII. 35. 
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queſt our Saviour was pleaſed to come 


towards his Houſe, then he ſends ſome 


other Friends to deprecate that trouble, 


and to let him know, that he was not ſo 


preſumptuous as to expect or deſire any 


ſuch favour from him: But when not- 


withſtanding this Meſſage, our Saviour 


ſtill kept on his way towards his Houſe, 
then at laſt the Centurion himſelf comes 
out, and tells him, That he is altogether 
unworthy to have ſo great a Gueſt come 
under his Roof. | 18 

This being very ſuitable to all the 


1 


eircumſtances of the Story recorded by 


both Evanxgeliſta, doth ſufficiently recor- 
eile the ſeeming difficulty about it. 
So that the Text is part of that Meſ- 
fage which was ſent to our Saviour in 
behalf of the Centurzox's Servant. For 
the better underſtanding of the Words, 
and the Story to which they refer, it 
may be proper to premiſe ſomething 
concerning theſe four Particulars. 
1. The Perſon ſending. 
2. The Meſſage or Errand. 
3. The Meſſengers employed. 


4. Their Succeſs, or the iſſue of this 


Meſſage. 

1. The Perſon ſending, is here deſeri- 
bed by various circumſtances z His Cal. 
gk ling, 
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ling, Religion, thoſe ſpecial Virtues for 
which he was eminent. S 

1. His Calling or Profeſſion. A cer- 
rain Centurion, v. 2 A Military Ofli- 
cer, one of thoſe Captains who were 
quartered up and down the ſeveral 
parts of Judea, to prevent any Commo- 
tions or Seditions amongſt the Fews, 
whilſt they were under the Roman Go- 
vernment ; And *tis likely that his Gar- 
riſon or head-Quarters were at Caperna= 
um, the place where this Miracle was 
weeaaat.-- 

2. For his Religion, he was neither 
Jew nor Chriſtian, but a Heathen; ac- 
knowledging no other Principles but 
what the Light of Nature might lead a 
man unto; whereby men are obliged 
to renounce [dols, to worſhip only the 
one true God, to obſerve the Rules of 


| Juſtice and Charity, dealing ſo with 


others, as they deſire to be dealt with 
themſelves. Which Rules are particu» 
larly enumerated under ſeven Heads, 
ſtiled by the Rabbins, the Seven Precepts 
of Noah. And the obſervance of theſe 
was then counted ſufficient to entitle a 
man a Proſelite ; of which there were 
two kinds amongſt the Jews, called by 
them Proſelites of the Covenant, and of 
aa. Thoſe 


(d ii „ 68 % 


on Luke VII. 5. 
Thoſe were called Proſelites of the Co- 
wenant, who took upon them the Sign 


of it, namely Circumcifron, and did ſub- 
mit themſelves to all the Fewiſh Rites in- 


joined by Moſes. And all ſuch of what 
Nation ſoever, who were thus fully 


converted to that Religion, were after- 
wards counted as Native Fews, and ad» 
mitted to the fame common Privileges, 
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and to worſhip with them, both in the 


times of the Tabernacle, and of the Tem · 
ple. Such was Uriah, Ge. 

Thoſe were called Proſelites of the 
Gate, who during the time of Solomey's 


Temple, ſtood only without at the 


Gate, not being admitted within the 
fepts or Incloſures of it; though in the 


| ſecond Temple there was an outward 
Court appointed for them, called Atrium 


gentium. | Theſe were neither circumci- 
fed, nor obferved any of the Moſaital 


Rites, but only thoſe Precepts of Nataral 
Religion which I mentioned before. 


And of theſe there were ſome in all 
Times amongſt the Jews, and uſually 
at numbers in all Cities and Places 
of the Gentiles where the Jews had Sy- 
nagogues. Such was Naaman the 58 
an, in the Old 7, eſtament ; Cornelius, 
and the Centurion in the New. In the 
Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of the As of the Apoſtles, there 
is frequent mention of theſe kind of pra- 
ſelites under the title of or6%uera, wor- 
ſhippers, or devout perſons, chap. 1 3. 43; 
16. 14; 17, 4, 17; 18.4. Who alſo were 
the firſt Gentiles converted to Chriſtianity. 

And though there was a wide diffe- 
rence bet wixt the Jews and theſe Proſe- 
lites in Matters of Religion, yet did it 
not grow up to any ſuch heats and ani- 
moſities betwixt them, but they lived 
peaceably together. As for the Jews, 
though they were by the Law obliged 
to eſteem ſuch perſons as Gentiles and 
unclean, with whom they might not 
familiarly converſe ; yet were they wil- 
ling upon account of their virtue to al- 
low them ſome ſha re in their good opini- 


on and friendſhip; eſteeming them to 


be pious men, and ſuch as (according 
to their opinion) ſhould be admitted 
to ſome portion of happineſs in the other 
World. And the Apoſtle ſays of ſome 
of them, that they feared Goa, Ads 10. 
I, 2. and Chap. 13. 16. 
And on the other fide, theſe Heathen 
Proſelites, though they did not believe 
the Jewiſh Religion, or ſubmit to the 
Rites of it, yet becauſe they found the 
Principles of it more rational than any 
„ | other, 


— - 


on Luke VII. gs, : 


-other, in the prohibiting of all Vices, in 
their worſhip of one God, and being 
free from Idolatry, which all other Na- 


tions were guilty of; therefore had 


they a greater eſteem for the Jews than 


for any other; frequenting their Syna- 
gogues to hear the Law read and ex- 


-pounded, and being ready to oblige 


them by any bounty and favour, where- 


by they might teſtify a peculiar reſpect 


to them, as being devout and religious 
men. r . 
3. As for thoſe ſpecial virtues recorded 


of this Centurion, there are obſervable in 


the Story of him theſe four things, for 
which he was eminent. 


1. His great tenderneſs and pity to- 


wards his ſiek Servant, who is ſaid to be 


dear to him, v. 2. though tis probable 


that he was but a Slave, either bought 
with his Money, or taken amongſt the 
Spoils of War; for ſuch kind of Servants 
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were then moſt uſual with the Romans, 


eſpecially amongſt Military Men; yet 
you ſee how full of compaſſion he is to- 


wards him in his Sickneſs, how folicitous 
for his recovery, making all the inter- 


eſt he could, and engaging his chief 
Friends to mediate in his behalf; And 
from his being thus merciful we may 


probably + 
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probably infer, that he was likewiſe a 


man of courage and yalour. For as 


ſierceneſs and cruelty is a ſure indication 


of a Coward, fo gentleneſs and huma- 


nity are uſually arguments of a great 
and generous mind, 

2. His modeſty and humility. Though 
others that knew him, had a great eſteem 
of him, vet had he a mean opinion of 
himſelf ; Neither thought he himſelf wor thy 
to come unto Chriſt, v. 7. He knew that 
the Jews did count themſelves polluted 
by any familiar converſe with ſuch as he 
was; and much leſs could he think 
himſelf worthy to receive any ſuch 
honour from Chriſt, as that he ſhould 
vouchſafe to come under his roof. 

3. His bounty and generoſity in works 
of devotion , manifeſted by building a 
8 nagogue for the Fews,ereQing for them 
2 place of Publick Worſhip at his own 
charge, which was a matter of no ſmall 
expence. J 

4. His great Ingenuity of Mind in ſub- 
mitting to ſufficient evidence. Having 
been informed of thoſe great Miracles 
wronght by our Saviour, and that holy 
Doctrine which he taught, he is imme- 
diately convinced that he muſt needs be 


a Divine Perſon. And accordingly he 
makes 


on Luke VII. 5. 
makes his addreſs to him ſuitably to 
this belief, expreſſing his Faith in ſuch 
a way as hath no other Inſtance like it 
in Scripture : His requeſt is, Say in a word, 
and my ſervant ſhall be healed, And if he 
ſhould have ſaid, I do not think it fit- 
ting either for me to ask, or Chriſt to 
grant, that he ſhould vouchſafe to 
come and ſee my Servant, or to lay his 
hand on him; "twill be ſufficient if ke 
ſhall pleaſe to ſpeak the word only. And 
he gives this reaſon for it, For if I who 


am but a man under authority, have ſuch 


a power over thoſe committed to my 
charge, as to make them come and go 
at my command, much more then may 
he ſend away Difeaſes by a word of his 
mouth, For I am a man, thou art a Di- 
vine Perſon; I am ſet under authority, 
thou art the ſupreme Lord of all; I have 
Soldiers under me, a rough untractable 
generation of men, and yet when 7- /ay 
to one, go, he goes; and to another come, 


J- he comes; to a third, do this, he does it; 
g Now Sickneſſes and Diſeaſes are thy 
es ſervants, under thine abſolute domiaion 
ly and command, to be diſpoſed of as thou 


worthy to come unto thee, nor is it fit- 
ting for me to expect that thou ſhouldſt 
: vouch- 


pleaſeſt; and therefore as I am not 
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vouchſafe to come unto me; ſo is neither 
of theſe neceſſary to the grant of my 
Petition, Tit but ſaying the word, and 
my ſervant. ſhall be healed, Upon this 
Meſſage our Savicur ſeems to be ſome- 
what ſurprized; cis ſaid, he marvelled 
at him, and having made a ſtand, he 
turns about to the people that followed 
bim, and ſaid unto them, I have not 
feund ſo great faith, no not in Hrael, v. . 
2. The Buſineſs or Meſſage; which 
was to intercede with Chriſt tor cure of 
a ſick Servant, And this, thoſe who 
were imployed on this account did ac- 
cordingly endeavour with much earneſt» 
neſs, preſſing their requeſt with argu- 
ments taken from the great merit and 
commendation of the Perſon in whofe 
behalf they did intercede; which they 
expreſs fir/t in the general, ſaying, he is 
worthy for whom he ſhould do this, v. 4. 
and this they further ſpecify by two 
particular inſtances : 1. From his public 
ſpiritedneſs, He loves our Nation; he is 
not a perſon of the common temper, of 
a little narrow mind, immerſed wholly 
in himſelf, or given up to ſome ſmall 
deſigns for his own private gain and 
advantage. 2. His boanty and generoſity 
in Works of Devotion, He hath built us a 
: Syna- 


on Luke VII. 3. 


Synagogue. What by the help of his Sol- 
diers, and his own expence, he harh 
very liberally erected for us a place for 
publick Worſhip; which muſt needs 
be a great obligation to thoſe who had 
any zeal for their Religion; and is ac- 
cordingly made uſe of as a powerful 
motive of favour towards him. | 
Burt here, before I proceed any fur- 
ther, it may be proper to ſpeak ſome- 
thing for the clearing up of this Queſti- 
on, How it comes to be recorded as a 
commendable thing for a man to build a 
Synagogue, when we find no command 
or inſtitution for it in Scripture ? And 


 tWrefore it may ſeem to be a kind of 


Will. worſpip, or Humane Invention, 
which may as well be ſaid likewiſe con- 
cerning our Churches in theſe Times of 
Chriſtianity, We read indeed of a glo- 
rious Tabernacle, and aſter of a ſtatel 
Temple appointed by God himſelf, All 
the Parts, Utenſils, Services, Officers, 
and every other circumſtance belongin 
to that Worſhip, being particularly de- 
termined in Scripture. But we read no- 
thing at all of any command concerning 
Synagogues or Churches. 5 
To this it may be anſwered, That the 
having of particular Places ſet * 
| or 
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for the Duties of Publick Worſhip, is of 


natural obligation, and therefore doth 
not require any pofitive Law for the 


commanding of it. Though ſuch kind 


of Ceremonial and Typical Precepts, as 


are no way derivable from Natural 


Light, do receive all their obligation 
from being inſtituted ; yet in things that 
are moral, which a man may be acquain- 
ted with, and obliged unto by the meer 
Light of Nature, in ſuch cafes a man is 


left to the Dictates of Reaſon and Pru- 


dence. 

And from this Natural Principle was 
it that the ancient Patriarchs, who lived 
abroad in Booths and Tents, frequently 
changing their places for freſh Paſture, 


when they came to any new place of 


abode, where they pitched their Tents, 
their cuſtom was to ered Altars, and 
encloſe them about, which was uſually 


done in ſome Mountains, High Places, and 
Groves, And theſe (before they came 


to be abuſed by Idolatry )were in general 
requeſt amongſt them, being ſtyled by 


the name of Sanctuaries, or Holy Places, 


to which a reverence is commanded, 7e 

ſhall keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my 
Sanctuaries, Levit. 19. 30. 

When the /ſraelites wandered in the 

| Wilder 
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| Wilderneſs without any 3600 Habitati- 


on, they were commanded to make a 
moveable Tabernacle, before which they 
wete to worſhip, Exod. 26. And before 
that glorious Tabernacle was erected , 


Moſes had a Tent without the Camp for 


that purpoſe, called the Tabernacle of the 
Congr egat ion. 


When they were to be in a ſetled 


condition, they are then commanded to 


fix unto the place which the Lord their God 
ſhoald chuſe, Deut. 12.5. After, when 


God had choſen Jeruſalem , and in it 


Mount Moriah, David did firſt, out of 
his own inclination, make an attempt 
towards this work of building the Tem- 


ple, which was afterwards accompliſh- 


ed by Solomon, And that Temple being 
deſtroyed, another was erected in the 
room of it, which (though it fell much 
ſhort of the former) yet was it one of 
the moſt noble and famous Structures 


in the whole World. 


Each of theſe, the Tabernacle and the 
Temples, were by particular appoint» 
ment. In after times we read of other 


kinds of Buildings for Worſhip, Syna- 


Sees and Oratorzes. 


Symagogues were ſomewhat. anſwer- 
woe to our Pariſb- Churches, in which 
21 they 
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they were wont to aſſemble for Prayer; 


Reading, and interpreting the Law. 
The Oratorzes or Proſeuchæ were leſſer 
Structures, commonly erected without 
the Towns, and by the Sea · ſide: into 
which it was uſual for Paſſengers to en- 
ter for Praying, and giving of Alms. 
When Synagogues began firſt to be 
erected, is very difficult to determine. 
The moſt common opinion is, that there 


were no Buildings of this kind till after 


the Captivity, As for that Phraſe, They 
have burnt up all the Synagogues of God in 
the land, Pal, 74. 8. the Original word 
tranſlated Synagogues, is n which is 
trequently uſed in other Scriptures to 
ſigniſie tempus ſtatutum, or ſtata ſolenni- 
tas; according to which the meaning of 
it muſt be, that they have abrogated 
the folemn Feſtivals, and cauſed them 
to ceaſe: Tis ſo rendred by the Chaldee 


Paraphraſe, the Septuagint, and moſt of 


the other Verſions. And whereas St. 
James ſaith, Add. 15. 21. Moſes of old 
time had in every City thoſe that preach 
him, being read in the Synagogues every 
Sabbatk-day. To this it may be an- 
ſwered, that the Phraſe of old time is 
not neceſſarily to be extended unto the 


times cf pureſt Antiquity, but may be 


well 


on Luke VII. 5. 


well enough reſtrained to four or five 
hundred years preceding, when Syna- 


gogues might firſt begin, namely, after the 


Captivity. But of this I have had occa- 
ſion to treat more largely in another 
Diſcourſe. . N 1988 
Only this is ſufficiently evident, that 
the liberty of building Synagogues, was 
allowed every where to the 7 ems under 
the Roman Government in our Saviour s 
time; that he himſelf and his Apoſtles 
did very much frequent them, and con- 
ſequently approve them; that though 


the ſeveral Officers and Laus belonging 


to them were without any Scripture in- 
ſtitution, yet our Saviour doth rather 
ſuit the Doctrine and Precepts of Chri- 
ſtian worſhip to this of the Synagogue, 


which was moral and perpetual, than to 


that of the Temple. ſervice which was in- 
ſtituted and tranſitory. 


As for publick Buildings for Chriſtian 


worſhip, 'tis obvious that this Way being 
in the firſt Ages every where oppoſed 
and ſpoken againſt, the Profeſſors of it 
were fain to meet (as they could with 


ſafety ) ſometimes in private Houſes , 
belonging to ſome of the Diſciples, where 


they had uſually a fair upper room fur- 
niſhed and ſet apart for theſe Meetings, 
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and ſometimes in grots, and caves, and 
woods : Till afterwards, the heat of per- 
ſecution being ſomewhat abated, they 
had permiſſion to build little Oratories; 
and in proceſs of time, as Emperors and 


. Kings began to favour Chriſtianity, ſo 


were they careful to ere for them moſt 
ſumptuous and magnificent Temples. For 
which this Land and Nation of ours was 
more particularly famous above any 
other part of the World. Our Anceſtors 
having been very devout and bountitul 
in works of this nature, according to 
the old verſe + 


Anglia, mons, pons, fons, Eccleſia. — 


Now though it be true that where ever 


men worſhip God with a ſincere and up- 
right heart, they ſhall be accepted; Je- 
remy in the mire, Jonah in the Whales 
belly, Daniel in the den, the three Chil- 
dren in the Furnace, the Thief on the 
Croſs ; yet this doth not hinder but that 
when we have opportunity for it, our 
Places of publick Worſhip ſhould be both 
built and maintained, and eſteemed 
in ſome meaſure ſuitably to the dignity 
of that ſcrvice they are to be imployed 


2bout. - And when we are in Tproſpe- 


. rous 


rous eſtate, tis as proper for us to wor- 
ſhip God in the beauty of holineſs, as it 
is to do it in Caves and Priſons when we 
are in a condition that doth neceſſitate 
us thereunto. | 
| You have heard the two fr/# Particu- 
lars, the perſon ſending, and his meſſage. 
T ſhall ſpeak more briefly to the other 


| Two. 3 
: 3- The meſſengers employed about 
, this buſineſs, which were of two kinds. 
1 Thoſe who were firſt ſent, are ſaid to be 
5 the Elders of the Jews, v. 3. whether 
the Magiſtrates of the City, or the Go- 
vernors of the Synagogue , the Civil or 
Ecclefraſtical Rulers, is not evident; the 
Word may ſignify either. After theſe, 
er "tis faid, he ſent his friends, v. 6. who 
p- were perhaps ſome other of his fellow- 
* Officers belonging to that Gariſon. And 
os theſe Meſſengers (it ſhould ſeem) were 
of. heartily concerned in the good ſucceſs 
ne of that buſineſs they undertook, as ap- 
at pears by their earneſtneſs about it: tis 
ur ſaid, that they did beſeech Chriſt, 
th arsIziws, v. 4. inſtautly, with much im- 
ed portunity and vehemence, thereby te- 
ty ſtifying their zeal and good affection 
the” for the Perſon by whom they were im- 
pe- ployed. 
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4. And laſtly, the ſucceſs or iſſue of 
this Negotiation : Tis faid that our 
Saviour did upon the firſt motion con- 
deicend to their requeſt, Though at 
another time when he was twice ſol» 
licited in the behalf of the Nobleman's 
Son, he refuſed to go, Joh. 4. 46. yet 
to ſhew his ſpecial eſteem and favour 
for a perſon under ſo worthy a Character 
as this Centurion, he doth expreſs his 
willingneſs, not only togratify him in 
the thing deſired, the healing of his 
Servant, but to do more for him than 
was asked, namely, to give him a viſit; 
beſides that large teſtimony and appro- 
bation which he gives to the people 
concerning his great worth. 

So much ſhall ſerve for the opening of 
the Text and Story. The Ober- 
vation | would make from the Words is 
this: | | 


To be of a publick ſpirit, and of + 
a bountiful generous mind in Works of 
Charity CF Devotion, is a ſure way to 
render a man acceptable to God, and ap- 
proved of men. 


It was by theſe virtues that the Cen- 
turion (though a Heathen) was ſo much 
| endear- 


on Luke VII. 5; 


endeared to the Jews, and ſo well ac- 


cepted of by our Saviour. <7 
And the Scripture doth atteſt to this 
truth in ſeveral other places. Tis ſaid 
Pſal. 112. 6. of the bountiful man, that 
he ſhall be had in everlaſting remembrance; 
and v. 9. His name ſhall be exalted with 
honour. In conformity to which it hath 
been always a cuſtom amongſt the Jews 
in their ſpeaking of any worthy man 
deceaſed, to add this clauſe to the men- 


tion of his Name, whoſe memorial is 
bleſſed. | 


1 Chron. 29. when David had per- 


ſuaded the people to offer willingly 


and freely towards the building of the 


Temple, ſee how they did all rejoice 
and exult in the apprehenſion of it, v. g. 


Then the people rejoiced, and David the 


King alſo rejoiced with great joy, becauſe 
they had offered willingly, and with a per- 
fect heart unto the Lord. They looked 
upon this work as à thing that was very 
well pleaſing to God, and an honour to 
their Nation, and conſequently a juſt 


occaſion of joy and triumph to all the 


People. | 
When Nehemiah, Chap. 13. 14, had 


with great induſtry and ſucceſs promo- 
ted the rebuilding of the Temple, he 


doth, N 
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doth, upon the reflection of it, break 


out into this expreſſion, Remember me, 
O my God, concerning this; and wipe not 
out the good deeds that I have done for the 
houſe of my God, and for the Officers 
thereof. It ſeems he believed his care 
and activity in this work to be a thing 
very acceptable to God; which makes 
him defire that it might be recorded and 
kept in remembrance to his advan» 
_;:... 
I might further confirm this Oherva- 
tion by ſeveral Reaſons. I ſhall mention 
galy ans. ©. - ©: 

1. From the ſuitableneſs of ſuch kind 
of duties unto the moral and more ſub- 
ſtantial parts of Religion. The Apoſtle 
tells us, that the Aingdom of God is not 
meat and drink ; but righteouſneſs, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt ; and they 
who in theſe things ſerve Chriſt, ſhall be 
accepted with God, and approved of men, 
Rom. 14. 17, 18. The Word Righteouſ- 
eſs is frequently uſed in the Scripture- 
phraſe for the virtue of Beneficence and 
Bounty. By peace is meant that gentle 
and charitable diſpoſition , whereby a 
man is inclined to promate the quiet of 
Societies, and good will amongſt men. 
And by the joy in the Holy Ghoſt , we are 

| to 


on Luke VII. 3. 


to underſtand an ability to rejoice in an 
afflicted eſtate. Theſe are the things 
recommended to us, as being the more 
weighty and eflential parts of Religion. 
Tis no difficult matter for a man to be 
zealous about meats and drinks, he may 
do it to gratify his contentious humour, 
and to endear himſelf to a Party : Nor 
is it hard for a man to pretend a zeal for 
Religion by ſome good Wiſhes or kind 


Words, which are cheap things, and 


will coſt him nothing; but to give 
teſtimony of it by bountiful actions, that 
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others may ſee our good works, this is that 


which will make them g/orifie God in 
our behalf, and acknowledge thar he is 
in us of a truth. It was an humour in 
the Apoſtolical times, as well as ſince, 
that men ſet up for Reputation in Reli- 
gion by their zeal about ſome Opinions 


in leſſer matters. Againſt which the 


Apoſtle cautions Titus; This I will, that 
thou affirm conſtantly, that they which be- 
lieve in God, be careful to maintain good 
works. For which he gives this reaſon, 
For theſe things are good and profitable 
unto men. Contentions and Diſputes 
may pleaſe and gratifie mens preſent 
humours and paſſions, but they are 
theſe works of Piety and Bounty _ 
| mu 


Tit. 3. 
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muſt promote the more laſting and 


publick welfare, and the general good 
of mankind. 

2. Perſons thus qualified are ſuppoſed 
to be of an higher rank and degree - 
above other men. It is in Religion as 
in other Profeſſions; there are ſome of 
a Vulgar fort, of an ordinary and com- 
mon ſtandard ; and there are others of 
a taller ſtature, of a higher form and at- 
tainments, from whom it may be expe- 
Qed that they ſhould adorn and add a 
luſter to their Profeſſion. And they 
are the Virtues of this kind, namely a 
bountiful and charitable diſpoſition to- 
wards any publick good work, that 
mult raiſe Men to this higher pitch of 
eſteem above others. When Araunah 
offered David freely his threſhing-floor , 
and oxen, and threſbing inſtruments for 
Sacrifice, tis ſaid, that he did it as a King, 
2 Sam. 24. 23. in a royal and princely 
manner; and David on the other ſide 
reſuſed it as a Xing, thinking it unworthy 
of him to offer unto God of that which cofl 
him nothing, v. 24. 1 | 

I ſhall add nothing further at preſent 
by way of confirmation of this Point. 
That which I chiefly aim at is the Appli- 
cation of it. | | 
| | have 
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I have purpoſely made choice of this 

Subject, as having a peculiar ſuitable- 
neſs to the preſent ſtate of things in this 
place. God hath been pleafed by his 
late ſevere diſpenſations, firſt ro deſtroy 
the Inhabitants of this City by the 
noiſome Peſtilence, and ſince to lay 
waſte our Habitations by a dreadful 
Fire; wherein his own Houſes, thoſe 
that were dedicated to his Worſhip, 
did not eſcape ; But tbe devouring fre 
(in the phraſe of the P/almift) did come pH 
into his Sanctuaries, caſting down the dwel- „s. 
ling-places of his name to the ground; burn- 

ing up the Synagogues of God, And amidſt 

the other diſmal ruins of this place, tis 

one of the ſaddeſt Spectacles to behold 

ſo many Sacred Structures, the Monu- 
ments of our Forefathers devotion and 
bounty, laid in the duſt, 

I ſuppoſe it needleſs ro prove the 

neceflity of Religion to Government , 

or the neceſſity of places for publick 
Worſhip to the keeping up of Religi- 

on. Thoſe things are in themſelves fo 
plain and obvious, that no reaſonable 

man can have any juſt cauſe to doubt 

of them. That which I aim at is, ro 
excite others by this example of the Cen- 
furion to ſuch a love of their Nation and 


City, 


I 
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City , as may engage them to ſome effe- 


ctual care for the building up of our 
Synagogues. 9 77 


And in order to this, I would ſpeak 
ſomething. I. Particularly to ſuch as 


are Magiſtrates, 2. Generally to all ſorts 


of people. 
r. To you that are Magiſtrates of 


this City: *Tis one of the ſtyles belong- 
ing to your Offices, to be repairers of 


breaches. Publick things ought to be 


raken care of by publick perſons. You 
have already made ſome proviſion to 
preſerve mens Proprieties in their 
grounds, to enlarge the paſſages and 


avenues, whereby the City may be ren- 


dered more fafe, beautiful and conveni- 
ent for Trading; which are good works, 
and ſuch as become worthy Magiſtrates : 
But theſe things concern you as you are 
men and Citizens; there are other 
things to be provided for as you are 
Chriſtians: And I would crave leave to 
be your remembrancer, That ſome effe- 
ctual care may be taken for the rebuild» 
ing of the Places for publick Worſhip, 
It would be very convenient, that as 

veral Pariſhes are built up, ſo the repair 


of Churches ſhould be in ſome forward- 
nels, to which the Inhabitants might 


reſort 


on Luke VII. 5. 


reſort for the Duties of Religion. The 
doing of this will perhaps prove a mat- 


ter of too great charge to be defrayed. 


by the contribution of the Inhabitants, 
conſidering their particular loſſes. But 
if any conſiderable help could be procu- 
red for it from the Publick (which there 
is no reaſon to doubt of) the remainder 
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might be made up by particular Chari- 
ties. And both together might prove 


ſufficient for this great work. Nor is 
there any reaſon to queſtion, but if this 
buſineſs were ſeriouſly conſulted, and 


vigorouſly purſued, ſuch ways might 


be offered as might prove effectual 
both for the building of ſuch a number 
of Churches asſhall be thought ſufficient, 


and likewiſe for the providing of a 


ſufficient maintenance for them, thar 
none of their Incumbents may be put 
to live precarioufly upon the benevo- 


lence of their Hearers. I humbly offer 


this to your conſideration, as a thing 
that is your duty , and will tend to your 
honour. And Ido the rather mention 
it now, becauſe this is the proper ſeaſon 
for it, while the Parliament is ſitting, 
of whoſe aſſiſtance towards ſo pious 
and neceſſary a. work, there is no 
reaſon to doubt. And becauſe it _=_ 
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be a buſineſs of ſome time, and much 


conſideration, to enumerate and digeſt 
all ſuch particulars as are neceſſary to be 
provided for, and eſtabliſh's by Law; 


therefore will it be requiſite that this 


work ſhould be timely ſet about, that 
there may be ſufficient leiſure to delibe- 
rate and conſult about the due manage- 


ment of it. | 


2. More generally to all ſorts of people; 
that they would lend their helping hands 


to ſo good a work as this is. If this 


Centurion in the Text, in a ſtate of Fea» 


_ theniſm, under his more dark apprehen- 


ſions of Religion, was ſo forward in 
theſe works of .publick bounty, much 
more then will it concern us that are 
Chriſtians, not to be backward or defe- 
ive in them. I might ( if the time 


would permit) preſs this with great va- 


riety of arguments; I ſhall mention on- 
ly ſome few. bes 

1. *Tis our duty to be bountiful and 
liberal upon all good occaſions, and may 
of right and juſtice be required of us. 
God is pleaſed indeed for the better en- 
couragement of men to-theſe things, to 


ſtyle them Gifts and Loans, which he en- 


gages himſelf to repay; but they are 
Rent, and Tribute, and Debt; upon the 


due 


11111. ⁰ A 


—— 
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due payment of which we hold our 


Poſſeſſions, and upon the neglect or 
non-payment we forfeit our right to 
them. He is the ſupreme Lord of all, 
ve are but his Tenants. As in the times 


of the Law men were to acknowledge his 


right and dominion by the offering of 
Sacrifice ; ſo ſhould they in theſe times 
of the Goſpel by their liberal contributi- 
ons towards any good work, for with 


ſuch ſacrifices God is well pleaſed. When 
there is any good occaſion offered for 


our Bounty, that is the time for the 
paying of out Rent and Tribute, and 
God doth then require it of us. 

2. Tis our Intereſt, a thing which 
upon ſeveral accounts tends to our ad- 
vantage and benefit. 74 

1. With reſpect to our ſafety : The 
bountiful man ſhall be delivered in the 
time of trouble, preſerved from his ene- 
mies, ftrengthened upon the bed of lan- 
guiſhment, Pſal. 41. 1, 2, 3. 

2. Tis a means to promote the intereſt 


of our eſtates: The liberal man deviſeth 


liberal things, and by liberal things ſhall 
he ſtand, Ila. 32. 8. (i. e.) He ſhall by 
this means be eſtabliſhed and improved 
in his Eſtate. The liberal ſoul ſhall be 
made fat, and he that watereth ſhall be 
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watered alſo himſelf, Prov. 1 1. 25. Such 


kind of works are in the Scripture- 
Phraſe compared to ſowinz, which is 
always in order to an harveſ and en- 
creale, Aud be that ſaweth bountifully 
ſhall reap bountifwly, 2, Cor. 9. 6. 

3. This will promote the intereſt of 
honour and eſteem amongſt others: 4 
bountiful man ſhall be had in everlaſting 
remembrance, and his name ſhall be cal. 
ted with honour, Plel, 112. 6, 9. Every 
one is a friewd to a man of gifts, Prov. 19. 

4 This will be a means to render 
cur Prayers and other Sexvices accepta- 
ble, and to entitle us to the Divine favour. 
Tis mentioned as an argument of God's 
deſigning mercy and kindneſs to his 
people, when they became duly affected 
at his diſpleaſure againſt them in the 
ruin of their Temple, and were willing 
to engage in the repair of it, P/a/. 102. 
13, 14. Thou wilt ariſe and have mercy. 
upon Sion, for the time to favour her, yea 
the ſet- time is come. For thy ſervants 
take. pleaſure in her ſtones, and favour the 
duſt thereof. That Pſalm is though 
to be compoſed. by Nehemiahb, when: 
he deſigned the repair of the Temple; 
and he mentions. this as 4 ground of 
hope, that Gad would now at laſt be. 


favours 


ſavonfable to his people, becauſe they 
were affected with a fad referitment at 
the ruins of the Temple, and a zeal for 
the repair of it. Where tis implied, to 
be a moornful ſpectacle to fee the Ten. 
pie of God lying in the duſt, under 
decay arid ruin; and at argument 
of God's favour to à people, when he 
puts it into their hearts to reſtore ſuch 


There are ſeveral things which men 


are ap to pretend as Excuſes from ſuch 
kind of Duties: As, | 


x. The fear of wart for themſelves ; 
To'this the Scripture anſwers, that ſuch' 
&' are botentiful ſpall not lack, Prov. 28. 


2. They muſt lay ap for their children: 
Why 2 he that is merciful, his ſeed ſhall 
bebleſſed, Pſal. 37. 15. 


3. But'thiey are but of a mean condi- 
tion, Being put to labour hard ſor a poor 
living. Neither ſhould this exempt men 
from works: of Charity. The Apoſtle 
exhorts men to labour with their hands” 

1 ſor 
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for this reaſon, that they may be able to 


Exad. 35; 


2 Cor. 9 6. 


give to ſuch as need, Fpheſ. 4. 28. This 


indeed will alter the caſe as to the mea- 
ſure of ſuch mens Bounty, but will not 
totally excuſe them from it. Goats hair, 
and Badgers skins, were heretofore eſtee- 
med a ſuitable gift for the poor of the 
people. A brother of low degree may 
be allowed to give pe3peruc, ſparingly ; 
and a mite ſhall be accepted from a poor 
Widow, But thole who are rich in this 
World, ſhould be rich in good Works 
alſo, ſuch were to beſtow purple, and 
gold, and jewels. And in this ſenſe is 
that Scripture to be fulfilled, that 7 
whom much is given, of them much ſhall be 
required, There being no kind of cavil 
or exception apt to riſe up in the hearts 
of men againſt this Duty, but the 
Scripture doth in ſeveral places purpoſely 
obviate and anſwer it. 


I have only this one word to add, 


That we muſt all of us ſhortly die, 


and after a few days are paſt, muſt 
go to the place whence we ſhall not re- 
turn. And when we come to lie upon 
our Dzath-beds, then the remem- 
brance of our Pious Bounty and Cha- 


rity, 


on Luke VII. 5. 


rity, and of the good deeds we have dne 
for the Houſe of our God, will miniſter 
more comfort to our Minds, than all 
the vaſt Treaſures that we can leave 
behind us upon Earth. Which conſide- 
ration were enough to perſuade any one 
to this Duty, who is but ſerious in Re- 
ligion, and doth in good earneſt believe 
what he profeſſeth. 
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PRO v. XXV. 15. 
—A ſoft tongue breaketh the bone. 


HE Book of the Proverbs is a 
Miſcellany of Sentences, ſull of 
various and profound Wiſdont ; 

ſuch ruling Sentences, "ND ag are fit to 
have a ſpecial authority over a man in 
the guidance of his affairs. They con- 
cern all kind of matters, the caſtoms, 
vices, humours of men, the various Ju- 
fineſſes and conditions of life. Quicquid 
agunt homines, votum, timor , ira, vo- 
luptas ; Gaudia, diſcurſus. | 
And becaufe there is no greater evi- 
dence of wiſdom (which is the thing 
here profeſſed to be taught) than the due 
regulating of our words and Vr 
therefore is there no other ſubje which 
the Wiſeman doth more frequently 
inſiſt upon, than this. And 'tisfone of 
| Aa 4 his 
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his Proverbs of this kind that I have now 
made choice to treat of. 
Among(t the many other Rules and 


; Qualifications to be obſerved in the go- 


vernment of our Words, that of mildneſs 
or meekneſs, both as to the matter and 
manner of them, is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable. | 

And there is a ſpecial elegance in the 
Text to this purpoſe ; *tis one of thoſe 
Proverbs that doth conſiſt both of Simi- 
litudes, and Antitheſes or oppoſitions, 
every word in it is figurative and meta- 
phorical. The reducing of them to their 
plain and natural ſignifications will ſuffi- 
ciently unfold the meaning of them, and 
may ſerve for Explication. 

1. By Tongue we are to underſtand the 


'Speech or Diſcourſe, by a Metonymy of 


the cauſe for the effect. 

2. By the ſoftneſs of it, is meant that 
kind of diſpoſition which is anſwerable 
to ter derneſs and yieldingneſs amongſt 
tactile qualities, when a thing doth not 
reſiſt the touch, ſo as to be offenſive to 


it, but doth rather gently yield and give 


place to it. Tis ſty led elſewhere by the 


name of ſmoothneſs, and compared to 
butter and oyl, Pſal 5 5. 21. | 


It 


on Prov. XXV. 17. 36 
It may comprehend under it theſe 2 
four general Virtues. 
1. Meekneſs, aegis, I Pet. 3. 15. Be 
ready to anſwer every one with meekneſs 
and reverence; which is that virtue 
whereby we are to reſtrain the anger of 
our words. | | 
2. Gentleneſs , Mee, moderation, 
cander, Tit. 3. 2. Speak evil of no man; 
be nv brawlers, but gentle; whereby we 
relax from the higheſt extremity of 
things, and doabate of ſaying the utmoſt 
we might. - | n 
3. Courteouſueſs or affability pid ee, 
x Pet, 3. 8. Be courteous , not rendrin 
evil for evil, or reviling for reviling, & c. 
5 * Gia Peper, qui ſapit amica. When 
a man endeavours to ſpeak things benign 
and grateful, in whom there is a facility 
or accommodateneſs for human con- 
verſe. 4 | 
4. Kindneſs, Prov. 31. 26. the Law 
of Kindneſs is ſaid to be in the tongue of 
a virtuous perſon. The original word-is 
"07 which ſignifies properly benigniiy, 
mercifulneſs, benevolence. The ſayi 
or doing more in the behalf of other 
than in ſtrictneſs we are obliged unto. | 
Theſe are the ſeveral Virtues compre- | 
hended under the metaphor of a ſafe \ | 
tongue. 7 /- 
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The Oppoſites to it are deſcribed in 
Scripture by theſe other expreſſions, 

1. Hardneſs, in oppoſition to ſoftneſs, 
1 Kings 12. 13. tis ſaid that Rehoboam 
anſwered the people hardly, as tis 
properly rendered in the Margent, in the 
Original IN in the Septuagint oxen, 
the ſame Greet Word that in the 15th 
verſe by St. Jude is tranſlated hard 
ſpeeches ; it denotes properly things that 
are harſh, ſtiff, rigorous ; *cis the ſame 
Hebrew word with that which is render- 
ed churliſhneſs, 1 Sam. 25. 3. Nabal is 
there ſaid to be an evil andchurlifh perſon, 
a difficult intractable man, ſuch as no 
art or induſtry could make pliable, or 
manage to any good purpoſe, as may be 
eaſily gueſſed by the manner of that 
anſwer which he returned to David's 
Meſſengers. 

2. Roughneſs, in oppoſition to ſmooth- 
weſs, Prov. 18. 23. The poor uſeth intrea- 
ties, but the rich anſwereth roughly, MAR 
fortia, robuſta, ſæva, boiſterouſneſs, 
imperiouſneſs, that which is oppoſite to 
the meekneſs of obſecrations and in- 
treaties. | 

2. Sharpneſs, under the compariſon 
of ſwords, and arrows, and ſtings, and 
razors, that which is apt to pierce and 

| wound 


0 


on Proy. XXV. 159 


wound men, inſtead of that oppoſite 
quality of Healing, which there ſhould 
be in a virtuous topgue. «+ 

4. Bitterneſs, We read, F. 3. of bit- 
ter words; and curſing is ſty led bitterneſs, 
Jam. 3. 10, Is. and Rem. 3. It» they 
are both put together as being Hynoni · 
mous, whaſe mouth is full of curſing and 
bitterneſs, Amongſt other kinds of evil 


ſpeaking, the Apoſtle reckons bitterneſs, 


aud wrath, and anger, which are prohi · 


bited, Epheſ. 4 31, *tis ſtyled by this 


name, becauſe it hath ſuch a kind of 
eſſect upon the wind of others, as this 
quality of bitterneſs hath upon the pa- 
late, to conſtrioge and nauſegte it, For 
the ear taſteth words, as the mouth taſteth 
Wears. 

5. Clamor , xezvyn, noiſe, laudnels ; 
which is likewite forbidden in that fore» 
cited place, Epheſ. 4. 31. becauſe tis 
uſually an indication of ſame ſuch eager 
paſſions as da not become a ſaber and 


prudent man, and are not ſuitable to. 


the ſpiric of Chriſtianity. 

6. Brawling, Tit.3.2. to [peak evitof 
10 man, to be no brawlers, due ; it ſig 
nifies a verbal pugnacity, an apinelſs to 


wrangle and contend in words, to ſaaite 
with the tongue. 


And 
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And ſo much ſhall ſerve for explicati- 


ou of the Metaphor of ſoftneſs, together 


with the oppoſites to it. £ 
. By the word bone, is meant that 


kind of hardneſs which is oppoſite to 
this ſoftneſs, that is, ſurly, fierce, un- 


tractable paſſions or diſpoſitions ; or elſe 


ſuch with whom, by reaſon of their 
place and diſtance, tis difficult for a 


man to prevail, as is implied in the for- 


mer part of the verſe, By long forbearing 
is a Prince perſuaded, _ | | 

4. By breaking, is meant perſuading 
(as in the forecited clauſe) pacifying, 
convincing, appeaſing, prevailing with. 
In brief, it ſignifies the ſubduing and ta- 
king away the proper effect of hardneſs; 
which is to reſiſt and oppoſe any thing 


that it meets with. Now things that 


are hard, are not uſually broken, but by 
ſuch bodies as are more hard than they ; 
ſo that herein lies the proper elegance 
of the Text, that the tongue, which is 


a fleſhy, tender, and weak part, ſhould - 


by the /oftneſs of it, be able to break that 
which is the hardeſt of all the reſt, the 
Bones; and yet ſo it is, that a meek and 
gentle way of diſcourſe is the moſt effe- 
Qual means to overcome the fierceſt 


paſſions, and moſt obdurate cruel diſ- 
poſitions. 


on Prov. XXV. 15. 


poſitions. And that is the true ſenſe of 


the Words, ſtript of their Metaphors; 
and 'tis the Propoſition T intend to proſe- 
cute. 

There are ſeveral other Scriptures to 
this purpoſe, Prov. 15. 1. A ſoft anſwer 
turns away wrath. By wrath is meant 
the height and intention of anger; 
a ſoſt anſwer is preſcibed as the beſt 
way to divert and appeaſe it: Be ready 


always to give an anſwer, with meekneſs | 


and reverence, 1 Pet. 3.15. and then ir 
follows in the next verſe, That thoſe who 
ſpeak evil of you, and accuſe you, may be 
aſhamed, A calm and gentle way in 
vindicating our ſelves, is the moſt effe- 
ctual means to work conſuſion in ſuch 
as would calumniate and reproach us. 
Twas St. Paul adviſed this, 2 Tim. 2.25. 
In meekneſs iuſtructing thoſe that oppoſe 
themſelves, Ts avn3wz d, though 


they be ſuch as ſet themſelves againſt. 


us. As his practice was accordingly, 
Euodias and Syntiche were two Women 
in the Church of Philippz,who (it ſhould 
ſeem) were at varience betwixt them- 
| ſelves) St. Paul might have made uſe of 
his Apoſtolical Authority to have ſtated 
the difference, and to have rebuk'd the 
cfi:nding party; but he rather chuſeth 

| this 
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this more effectual way of entreaty ; 
and perhaps they were both in fault: 7 
beſeech Euodias, aud I befeech Syntiche that 
they be of the ſame mind in the Lord, Phill. 
4. 2. But the great power and effieacy 
of this will better. appear, by the feveral 
inſtances and examples to this purpoſe 
recorded in Scripture. 
Gen. 32. we have a Story of Eſaus 
| meeting his Brother Jacob; Eſau was 4 
5 rough man as well in his inward diſpoſi- 
1 tion, as his outward behaviour and 
Iv of living, and 'ris probable by hisbring- 
= wg four hundred. men with him, that 
1 he came with a purpoſe of being reven · 
iff ged, and killing his Brother Facob;accors 
Ul ding to his formerTeſolurion, Gon. 27.41, 
Wl but thoſe mild and humble expreſſions: 
Wi. > of Jacob in tiling him Lord, and him- 
i _ ſelf a Servunt; rhat meſſage he ſent by 
f | the men who were to con vey the droves, 


if ver. 20. Behold thy ſervant Jacob is ke. 

| bind us, for he ſaid, I will: appeaſe him 
with a preſent, and afterwards I will ſee 
his face, peradventure he will accept of 
me, Thele ſpeeches did fo ſoften the 
rugged and inflexible diſpoſition of E/aws 

that inſtead of taking revenge, he offers 
his Brother kindneſs. \ 
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Judg. 8. 1. When the men of Ephraim 
did enter into a high conteſt with Gzde- 
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on, and did chide with hin ſharply, as the 


Zext bath it, he did by his mild and 


gentle anſwer, allay their heat; Is not 
the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim bet- 


ter than the vintage of Abiezer 2 then their 


auger was abated towards him, when he ſaid 
that, v. 3. | 

1 Sam. 1. Old Eli, who was mild more 
than enough towards his wicked Sons, 


yet very ſevere in his cenfuring of Han- 


nah, when he tells her the: was drunk, 


v. 14. ſhe might have rephed, that be 


wronged her, and that ſhe was no more 
drunk than himſelf; but ſhe rather 
chuſes to anſwer, Not ſo my Lord, Iam 
a woman of a ſorrowful ſpirit, I haus drunk 


neither mine nor ſtrong drink, but have 


poured out my ſoul before the Lord; count 
not thy handmaid for a daughter of Belial, 
ver. 15, 16. Upon this mild anſwer of 
hers, the old Prophet faw himſelf miſta- 
ken, and for his rebuking, he now bleſ- 
ſes her, Go in peace, and the God of Iſra. 
el grant thee thy petition, v. 17. 

What a kind of temper Saul was of, 
how full of paſſion. and fierceneſs. and 


cruelty, doth appear byſeveral inſtances ;. 


what an enmity: he had againſt David, 
| | with 
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with what ardor and impatience he did 
deſire his ruin, may likewiſe be evident 
from his ſecret underminings, and his 
open purſuit of him ; and yet this harſh 
and cruel diſpoſition of his, is ſtrangely 
wrought upon by the mild and humble 
carriage of David. When he had cut 
off the Skirt of his Garment, 1 Sam. 24. 
and thereby teſtified his fidelity to him, 
in that he had refuſed an opportunity of 
hurting him, when it was in his power; 
ſtyling him, My Lord,and my Father, the 
Lord's Anointed, the King of Iſrael, in 
compariſon to whom himſelt was but as 
a' dead Dog, or a flea, v. 14. Tis ſaid 
this did immediately ſo melt and diſ- 
ſolve that ſtony heart of Saul, that he 
lift up his woice and wept, Animum ſan- 
gainis & cædis ſitientem repente ad la- 
menta & ejulatus compulit , | ſaith one 
of the Fathers : Whereas before he thir- 
ſted for nothing ſo much as blood and 
ſliughter, now he is ſo effectually 
wrought upon by this mildneſs, as to 
break out into tears of kindneſs and 
pity. And now he returns him a gentle 
anſwer, Is it thy voice, my Son David, v. 16. 
Whom before he proſecuted as his 
chieſeſt enemy, now he acknowledges 
for a Son, and commits to him (as 11 

e 


he were his deareſt friend) the care of 


his poſterity. V. 21. Swear nom t here- 
fore unto me, that thou wilt not cut off my 


ſeed after me, not deſtroy my name out of + 


my Fathers houſe. 
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I Sam. 25. There b another pregnant 


example to this purpoſe. When David 
Was in a great chafe and fury againſt 
Nabal, and in the heat of his paſſion had 
taken an Oath to kill all that belonged 


to him, v. 22. for that churliſh and 


taunting anſwer returned by his Meſ- 
apm! then doth Aligal by her ſoft 
an 


gentle ſpeeches mollify and allay 


this paſſion, ſhe fell at his feet and ſaid, 


Let thy handmaid, Ipray thee, ſpeak in thine 


audience. v. 24. She acknowleges the 
fault, that he had deſerved better from 
Nabal; beſeeches his pardon, and tells 
him, that it will hereafter be no grief or 
offence of heart unto my Lora, that thou 


haſt not ſhed blood cauſeleſs, or avenged 


thy ſelf, V. 3x. By which ſhe preſent- 
ly reduced him to a coolneſs and tem- 


per, made him gentle as a Lamb, Who 


was before fierce as a Lyon. When 


our Saviour called the Caananitiſh Wo- nah. 15. 


man Dog, we know how. her humble 
and gentle anſwer prevailed with him, 
for the ſucceſs of her petition. 
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And it may be pertinent to this pur- 
poſe, though it be in a Parable, what 


wie read Marth. 18. 23. of a certain King 


who called his Servants to an account, 
and finding that one of them oed him 
ten thouſand Talents, commanded him 
to be ſold with his Wife and Children, 


and all that he had, who thereupon fel 
. down and worſhipped him, ſaying, Lord 


have patience with me, and 1 will pay thee 
all, Ye know the iſſue of this humble 
demeanor ; *tis ſaid, His Lord was mo- 
ved with compaſſion towards him, and for- 
gave him his debt, v. 27. 101715 

Thus much ſhall ſerve for Scripture 
Teſtimonies and Examples to this pur- 
poſe. I proceed to the further confir- 


mation of this truth by two Reaſons. ' 


1. From the nature of theſe fierce paſ- 
ſions, and this obduracy or hardneſs of 
temper, which are encreaſed by oppo- 
ſition, and conſequently muſt be aba- 
ted by gentleneſs and yielding. The 
colliſiom of two bodies that are hard, 
will be apt to ſtrike fire betwixt them, 
which cannot be done when one of 


them is ſoft. Wrath is oftentimes com- 


pared to fire; now the way to extin- 

guiſh fire, is not by blowing it, or ad- 

ding fewel to it, bur rather by with- 
} drawing 


on Prov. XXV. T5. | 


drawing that by which it is ſupplied : 
And it was a wiſe ſaying of the Son of 
Sirath, Eccleſfaſticas 8. 3. He that ftri- 
weth with a man of tongue, heaps wood upon 
his fire. and again chap. 28. 12, 1f they 


blow the ſpark, it ſhall burn; if then ſpit 


4577 7 it ſhall be quenched , and both 
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ſe come out of the month: i. e. ſuch 


words may be ſpoken as may either im 
flame the anger of others, or exti»ghiſh it; 


and of at kind theſe muſt be, may he 


eaſily known by what I have been dif 
courſing. 1 appeal to every man's ex- 


perience. ; Did you ever know any man 


convinced. or converted by this wrath» 
ful boiſtrous way? doth it not rather 
alienate mens minds, and ſet them at a 


further diſtance? true indeed, it may 


be a means to fright ſome meaner time - 


rous ſpirits to a ſeeming feigned com- 
pliance, to make them diſguiſe their 
enmity, but it will never work them 
over to a hearty conviction, and make 


them true friends. With what reaſon 


can any man expect thoſe counſels” 


ſhould be effectual, which are deliver- 


ed in ſuch a way as-to argue a hatred 
and contempt of the perſons whom we 


would perſuade? Though a man be 


ſuppoſed to have the truth on his ſide, 
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and ſhould be able to urge very cogent 


and ſtrong arguments for the proof of it; 
yet if they ſhould be preſſed with ſcorn, 


and harſhneſs,and bitterneſs,” the rea for 
of them would not ſo much enforce, as 


clearly diſtinguiſhed, when there are 


the paſſion of them will weaken and dif- 
parage them: It will undoubtedly be 
the moſt effectual way to put hard argu- 
ments into ſof# words. Fen: 

2. From the ature of Lenity and gen- 
tleneſs, whoſe property it is to inſinu- 
ate it ſelf into the hardeſt things. Tis 
compared to Oy/, which will pene- 
trate and ſupple more than any other li- 
quor. He that goes about to convince 
and perſwade another, if he doth ſo 
manage it, that it may appear he in- 
tends kindneſs to the perſon whom he 
would prevail upon, that he hath a 
love for him, and doth heartily deſire 
his welfare, his work is half done. That 
prophecy Pſal. 45. 4. Ride on proſperouſ- 
ty, becauſe of the word of truth and meet - 
eſs, doth refer to the Doctrine of the 


Goſpel, and the Kingdom of Chriſt, 


which by the meekneſs of its profeſſors, 
was firſt propagated,and beeame trium- 
phant through the Heathen World. 
The true nature of things may be more 


no 


” 
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no miſts or clouds ſtirred up by the heat 
of contention. ' Many differences might 
be half reconciled, if they were but 
mildly debated: It was not perhaps 
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without ſome myſtery, that Voahs dove 


brought an Olive · branch in her mouth, 


to ſhew the mutual dependance betwixt 
theſe two, mildneſs, and peace. Tis the 


end of anger to bring men to a ſenſe of 
their fault, or be revenged upon them 
for it; now a meek ſubmiſſion is one 
way of ſatisfyiag this end. Beſides, 
that mild and gentle carriage will diſ- 


cover the weakneſs and deformity of 


rage and fierceneſs, and in that re- 

ſpect may be a means to break it in 

others. | ja 
This expreſſion in the Text concern- 


ing the hardeſt things beiag broken by 
the ſofteſt, may perhaps contain in it 


an alluſion to that ordinary experiment 


ol breaking of Flint upon a Pillow, and 


a Sword upon a Feather-bed ; when 
the concuſſion of a blow is more equal- 


ly diſperſed into all the parts of the bo- 


dy, ſo as to operate upon the weakeſt, 


It is NN his counſel, that a Phy- 


ſician Id always be provided with 


N, H, Lenitives, gentle mollify- 
ing applications, as being of frequent uſe 
* B b 3 and 
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and great efficacy; and they are ſo no 
leſs ro the minds and paſſions of men, 
than to their bodiliy diſeaſes. 

Before I come to the Application of 
this Point, there are thele three Queſts» 
ons to be ſpoken unto for the clearer 
ſtating of it, How this Doctrine may 
conſiſt with, de | 

1. Thoſe Imprecations, © 
2. Fhoſe ſevere Increpations, - 


3. The duty of zeal and reproving. 


1. For the imprecations and Curſes. 
We have frequent examples of theſe in 
Scripture, not only againſt fin in gene- 
ral, as thoſe pronounced in Mount Ebal; 
but likewiſe againſt particular perſons. 
They are frequent in the Pſalms, and 


. eſpecially that 109. Palm; and in the 


New Teſtament likewile, St. Peter to 


Simon Magus, Acts 8. 20. Thy mony pe- 


riſh with thee. St. Paul to Elymas, Acts 
13. 10. and elſewhere to Alexander the 


Copper-ſmith, 2 Tim. 4. 14. and he 


wilhes they were cut off that trouble the | 


Church, Gal. 5. 12. Beſides the many 


woes which are denounced by our Saviour 
himſelf againſt the Scribes and Phari- 
fees. Now the Queſtion is, How theſe 


examples may confift with this Doctrine 
concerning ſoft words? 1e 


To 


on Prov. XXV. 15. 
Io this, ſeveral things may be ſaid by 
way of Anſwer and Solution, Which 
the gime will not permit me to inſiſt 
upon; I ſhall only mention theſe few. 
1. Divers of theſe Iprecations in 
Scripture, though they are pronounced 


optatively, yet are they to be under- 


ſtood declaratively, as being declarati- 
ons of the true ſtate and condition of 
ſuch perſons. They are Verba prædicen- 
Hum, non vol a imprecantium, as St. Au- 
ſtin ſpeaks. The Hebrem Phraſe in 
thoſe places which are rendred as Impre- 
cations, being as well capable of the Ia- 


dicative future, as the / abe Mood 


and Senſe. 

2. Thoſe who uſed theſe Impreca- 
tions, were ſuch as were extraordinary 
Perſons, endowed. with the Spirit of 
diſcerning , whereby they. were ena- 
bled to judge of the incurable ſtate of 
thoſe with whom they converſed. There 


are ſome that are curſed Children, as 


the Apoſtle ſpeaks, 2 Pet. 2. 14. abe 
Tixva, filit maledictionis, execrandi 
nes, and to ſuch curſes are reſerved as 
their due portion: And therefore no 
wonder though ſuch as had an extraor- 
dinary Spirit of diſcerning their true 
ſtate, do uſe imprecations againſt them, 
B b 4 When 
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which yet can be no warrant for 
other perſons to imitate. As none 


but the Magiſtrate may uſe the 


Sword for revenge, becauſe of his pub- 
lick ſtation and calling, whereby he is 
authorized for it; ſo none but extraor- 
dinary Prophetical men ſhould uſe theſe 
maledictions. If others ſhall preſume 
upon it becauſe of their example, they 


will juſtly fall under the rebuke of our 


Saviour, Lake 9. 5 5. Joa know not what 
ſpirit ye are of. The ordinary rule pre- 
{cribed for mens practice, is that of 
Matth. 5. 44. Rom. 12. 14. Bleſs, I ſay, 
and curſe not. 

3. Weare to conſider the motive or 
affection, upon which ſuck imprecati- 
ons as we read of have proceeded; which 


were not carnal, or raſh anger or deſire 


of revenge in reference to any particular 
hurt or injury againſt themſelves, the 
uſual occaſions of them in other men; 
but Spiritual and Divine, reſpecting the 
intereſt and cauſe of God, and zeal for 
his glory. In our own caſes we are 
taught to be patient and long · ſuffering, 
praying for our perſecutors. 05 
3. The wiſhing of evil directly to 
any under the notion of evil, muſt needs 
be malice, and can never be W ; 
IK Not 


on Prov. XXV. 15. 


Not but that 'tis lawful to pray for 


ſuch things as by way of conſequence 
- will neceſſarily imply a blaſting and 


kind of malediction upon the attempts 


of others, which is no way inconſiſtent 
with the true happineſs of their per- 
ſons. The wiſhing of ſuch kind of tem- 
poral evils, as tend to the preventing 
of greater evils, or elſe are to be infli- 
Qaed by way of correction and vindi- 
_ cating of Divine Juſtice, are not oppo- 
ſite to the rules of Charity. *Tis law» 
ful for us to wiſh conditionally ſome 


temporal evils upon our ſelves by way 


of correction and reſtraint from ſin, that 
God would rather aMi& us, than ſuffer 


ſin upon us; and conſequently we may 


wiſh the ſame to others, the love of our 
{elves being the rule and meaſure of our 
love to others. Of this nature was that 
petition, P/al. 83. 16. Fill their faces 


with ſhame, O Lora, that they may ſeck thy 
name. I his is not to pray againſt them, 
but for them. We may likewiſe pray 
againſt the unjuſt actions and attempts 
of our enemies, Act, 4. 29. And nom, 
O Lora! behold their threatnings; but 


not againſt their perſons. Mr. Perkins 
{peaking concerning this Queſtion, in 


his Caſes of Conſcience, concludes it to 


be 
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be unlawful for a man to-pray*apainft 
the perſon of the Pope, though he ſhould 
believe him to be the Antichriſt, but only 
againſt his Antichriſtian ſtate and regi- 
ment, whereby he ſet himſelf againſt 
the Kingdom of Chriſt. As for the im- 
precations of David that are ſometimes 
repeated out of the Pſalms, they are 
by us to be uſed, either as the Hiſtorical 
part of Scripture, or elſe as being dire- 


_ Qed againſt the kingdom of (in in gene- 


ral, and the obdurate implacable ene- 
mies of God ; or as being a kind of Pro- 
phecies, wherein the puniſhment and 
revenge of ſuch is foretold. 

2. How may this Doctrine of mild and 
ſoft words conſiſt with thoſe ſevere In- 


crepations in Scripture? Doth not our 


Saviour call the Phariſees, Serpents, and 
generation of vipers, Mat. 23. 33? and 
Herod by thenameof Fox, Luk. 13. 32? 
Doth not the 4poſt/e ſtile ſome among 
the Philippians, dogs, Phil. 3. 2 ? Beware 
of dogs; and the Galatians, Fools, 3. 1? 

To this it may be ſaid, 1. That ſuch 
Prophetical men as have an extraordi- 
mary ſpirit of diſcerning, whereby they 
are able to judge the true ſtate of others, 


may uſe ſuch hard words towards them, 


which it may not be lawful for others 
to 


w 


8 
0 


on Prov. XXV. 5. 


to-1mitate, as was ſaid before concern- 
ing imprecations. 2 . Thoſe that are in 
a publick ſtation, or in ſuch a ſuperior 
relation to us, as doth authorize them 
to correct and puniſh us, may likewiſe 
chide and reprehend us with ſeverity; 


but not ſuch as are of a private conditi- 


on, or have no ſuperiority over us. 

3. How may this conſiſt with the du · 
ties of zea/ and reproving , which ought 
ſometimes to be done with ſeverity, Re- 
buke them ſharply. He that faith, Be angry 
and fin not, doth ſeem to ſuppoſe that a 


1” 


3. Obj. 


man may ſometimes ſin, in not being an- 


gry, when by his ſinful ſilence and leni- 
ty, he either really doth, or elſe ſeems 
to conſent unto, and be partaker with 
others in their offences? = 

To this it may be ſaid, That tis not 


the nature of cheſe things to oppoſe, but 


to regulate one another. We read, 


An. 


Jam. 3. 13. of meekneſs of wiſdom, that ; 


is, ſuch a wile mildneſs as will direct a 
man how to order his zeal and rebukes, 
both as to the degrees, objects, occaſi- 
ons, and manner of expreſſing them. 


That's a bottomleſs boundleſs charity 


and ſeverity which extends alike to all 
perſons and offences, Ler the proper 


objes of theſe be duly diſtinguiſhed, 
| an 
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and theſe graces may very well conſiſt 
together, and be ſubſervient to one ano- 
ther. When the matter we ars to ſpeak 
to, doth require any ſpecial indignation, 
it ſhould appear to proceed from the 
zeal of a diſpleaſed friend, rather than 
the bitterneſs of a provoked enemy. It 
ſhould ſeem to argue too much levity, 
for men to accultom themſelves to-an 
Ironical and jeering way of rebuking 
others; nor is it ſo ſuitable to that aw - 
ful reverence which men ſhould be affe- 
Qed with in the diſcharge of their Mini- 
ſterial employmeats. And it will be too 
much raſhneſs to check men in a paſſi · 
onate revengeful manner. 
For the Application of what hath been 


ſaid, I will infer theſe few Corol- 


laries. 


1. If foft words be of ſuch a prevail- 
ing efficacy upon men, above ſuch as 
are wrathful and harſh, then ſoft and 
gentle Actions muſt be ſo too. Words 
being of no other force than as they de- 
note our inward thoughts, or outward 
actions. We read Ho. 1 1.4. of the bands 
of a man, and the cords of love ; imply- 
ing, that to ſuch as have not put off 
the nature of Humanity, there can be 
no ſuch powerful obligation as that of 
kindneſs. 9 2. The 


on Prov. XXV. 15. 

2. The folly and ſinfulneſs of hard 
Fpeeches, to which may be reduced cur- 
ſing, reviling, upbr aiding, ſcoffing or taun- 
ting, brawling , maſterlineſs, or imperi- 
*ouſneſs of ſpeech, oſtent ation, ſcorniag, 
churliſbneſs and roughneſs,. or any other 
the like difpoſitions , whereby others 
may be provoked'to anger and offence; 
which will not become any man that 
pretends to Chriſtianity in his ordinary 
converſe, much leſs Miniſters, and leaf 

of all in the diſcharge of this ſolemmn 
duty. Nuge in ore ſacerdotis ſunt blaſ- 


hemiæ. 


their proper Titles, juſt praiſe and other 
civil reſpetts, belonging to their places 


and degrees. Againſt that melancholick 
generation of men, of late riſen up a- 


mongſt us, who place ſo much of their 
Religion in being unmannerly ; than 


which nothing is more diſagreeable to 
the light of nature, or to the precepts 


and practice of Scripture. The 4poſtle 
exhorts, Rom. 13. 7. that we ſhould 
render to all their due, fear to whom fear, 
and honour to whom honour is due. And 
1 Pet. 2. 17. Weare enjoined to 50. 
wour all men , that is, to give every 

* Man 


38 1 


3. The /awfulneſs and fitneſs of giving 


men the reverence and honour in reſpett of 
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man that due eſteem, both in our carri- 
age and words, which according to the 
rules of juſtice or charity, may belong 
unto him in reſpect of his place, or abili- 
tics, or condition. The compellations 
of Lord and Father, are frequently uſed 
in the Old Teſtament, by way of civil 
reſpect to thoſe in a ſuperior condition. 
Paul and Silas did not give any check to 
the Jaylor, Acts 16. 30. when he ſti- 
led them Kugzn, Sirs, Maſters or Lords, 
St. Lote.uſcs the Title of moſt excellent 
Theophilus, Luk. 1. 3. When St. Paul 
was to {peak publickly for himſelf be- 
fore a Civil Judicature, he doth with 
all imaginable ſoftneſs inſinuate him- 
ſelf into the good liking of his Judges, 
by acknowleging his own happineſs, 


in that he was to plead before a Perſon 


ſo learned and expert in all theCuſtoms and 
Queſtions among the Jews, as King Agrip- 
pa was, Acts 26. and afterwards when 


bee was interrupted in his ſpeech by Fe- 


us, by that rugged and. reproachful 
paſſage, in telling him he was mad; He 
makes a ſoft. and ſubmiſſive anſwer to 

him, I am not mad, moſt noble Feſtus. 
As for that Objection, Mat. 23. 8,9. 
Call no man Fat her upon rart h, neither be 
ye called Maſters : This cannot wt 
| thole 


on Prov. XXV. 15. 


thoſe Titles of reſpect, which concern 
Natural or Civil Relations, becauſe 
theſe words were after ward 8 

uſed by the Apoſtles in this ſenſe; but 
they muſt refer to that ſignification of 
the words, wherein they were given to 


the leading · men of the Phariſees, whole. 


Dictates and Traditions were to be re- 
ceived without any examination or dil. 
pute, as if they had a mafterly or paternal 

er over the faith of men; and in this 
ſenſe God only is our Father or Maſter. 
3. For the Reprehenſion of ſuch as 


are apt to be tranſported untobitter and 


provoking words. This is very anmanly, 


as being againſt the rules of Morality, 


and very «xchriſtian,againſt the precepts 


of the Goſpel. Ihough others ſhould be · 


gin with us by provoking language, yet 


t will not be proper for us to return the 
like ; this were to draw the ſaw of con 


383 


tention, which muſt needs make a very 
harſh ungrateful-noiſe to any ſober hear- 


ers. Twere more noble to yield to our 
adverſary in this kind, than to ſubdue 


him; whereas if you do not give place 


to him, you muſt give place to anger, 


and that is to give place to the Devil. 


That whereby men uſe to cover and ex- E/ 4. f 


euſe their infirmities in this kind, is the 


Pre- 
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pretence that it is the ſins of others by 


| which they are provoked to uſe ſo 
much ſharpneſs to them; and againſt 


fin men ought to be zealouſly angry. 
There are two Conſiderations I 

would ſuggeſt to ſuch: 1. Have you 

any zeal againſt your own fins? do they 


faſten upon your thoughts with any diſ- 
pleaſure-and trouble proportionably to 


the injuries you ſuffer from men? To 


pretend that your zeal is agaiaſt the 


ſins of others, when you have little 
ſenſe of your own, muſt needs be hypo- 
criſy. 2. If it be a ſenſe of the ſin and 


fault of others, that you are ſo affected 


amongſt men? 


with, then you will be willing to uſe the 
moſt effectual way for the redreſſing of 
it, which is by ſuch kind of reproofs as 
proceed from love, not anger or revenge, 
ſuch as may convince, not exaſperate. 
Let it be ſuppoſed that the thing you 
contend for is truth, yet you muſt 
ue e d q, follow the truth in love. 
If one man may be fierce and ſevere 


becauſe he is in the right, why then ano- 


ther man that doth but think himſelf 
ſo will be ſo too; and at this rate, what 
would become of peace, and ſociety 


4. I 


* 
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4. I proceed to a word of Exhortati- 

on, to periwade us unto that kind of 
ſoftneſs and lenity in our ſpeeches, uhich 
is here commended. 
1 From the ſinfulneſs, danger, miſ. 
chief of the contrary. diſpoſition in a 
threefold regard. 

1. As to the effe of it. 'Tis quite 
oppoſite to the other. As 4 ſoft tongue 
breaks the bone, ſo an hard tongue will 
be ſo far from breaking that which is 
hard, nay or ſo much as that which is 
ſoft, that it will rather render it more 
obdurate. Grie vous words will fir up an- Prov. 1. i 
ger, even amongſt men of gentle and 
peaceable diſpoſitions. David was a man 
of a meek and humble ſpirit, and yet 
what tranſport of fury was he under 
upon the churliſh anſwer of Naba/? And 
though at another time hen his ſpirit 
was low, and he was under great affli- 
Qion, he did with another kind of tem · 
per endure the revilings of Shimei; yet 
that made an impreſſion upon him af - 

terwards, and his followers were un- 

der no little indignation upon it. as may 

appear by that ſpeech of Abiſba; Why 

ſpould this dead dog curſe my Lord the 

King? let me go over, I pray 54h and take 

off his head, ver. 9g. When the people 
Cc : were 
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were aſſembled at the Coronation of 


Rehoboham, profeſfing their readineſs to 
ſerve him, and beſeeching him to make 


their yoke lighter, upon his anſwering 


of them roughly, you know what a 
miſchievous conſequence happened. 
2. The Puniſhment belonging to it. 
There are many ſevere threats and judg- 
ments denounced in Scripture againſt 
hard ſpeec hes. Plal. 12. 3. The Lord will 
cut off the tongue that ſpeaketh proud 
things. Pride 1s the principle of this 
hardneſs, as humility is of ſoftneſs, 
Mat. 5. 22. Whoſoever ſhall fay to his bro- 
ther, Racha, i. e. whoſoever ſhall out of 
anger call him vain empty fellow, ſhall 
be in danger of the Council, or the pu- 
niſhment of ſtoning; whoſoever ſhall 
uſe any more virulent opprobrious ex- 
preſſions, and call him fool, ſhall be in 
danger of the Vivicomburium, to be burnt 
alive, (i. e.) there ſhall hereafter at the 
laſt judgment be ſuch a kind of grada- 
tion in the puniſhment of theſe fins, as 
there are for the moſt Capital offences 
among men. One of the principal things 
that men ſhall hereafter be condemned 
for, when the Lord cometh with ten thou- 


fand of his Saints to execute judzment, is 


their hard ſpeeches, Jae 1. 
3. Tis 


on Prov. XXV. 15. 

3. Tis an indication of 4 rough and un + 
hewen ſpirit, not reduced from its natu- 
ral ferity and ſavageneſs; not poliſhed 
by education, not tamed and made 1 


tle for civil converſe. 4 fool will upbraid 
churliſbly, Eccluſ. 18. 18. Tis for a Na- 


bal to uſe hard words. All kind of cru- 


elty is commonly an argument of cow- 
ardice. There is not uſually a ſurer 
ſign of an inveterate ill nature, than the 
habit of ſharp provoking ſpeeches. Wit- 


neſs the Son of Sirac, Eccluſ. 2 3. 1 5. Ihe 


man that is accuſtom d to opprobrious words 


will never be reformed all the days of his 


life. Tis the work of a Shimei and a 
Rabſhekah to revile , who upon that ac- 
count are infamous to a Proverb. *Tis 
obſervable, that in the diſtribution of the 
Tribes, betwixt mount Gerizim and 
mount Ebal, for the work of bleſſing and 
curſing ; thoſe Tribes for the moſt part 
were appointed to ſtand upon mount 
Ebal , who were the children of the 
bondwomen, leſs noble and generous 
than the reſt, and ſo the fitter for this 
harſh and ſervile work. 


2. There are other motives to this 


purpoſe, to be derived from the bexefi 
and advantage of ſoft words, beſides 
the efficacy and power of them. 5 
1372 C 2 1. They 
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1. They are of great Ornament ; 
which ſhould be a prevailing. motive. 
Mea uſually put an high value upon , 


and take great pains for thoſe abilities 


which will render their ſpeech graceful 
and acceptable, to which nothing will 
contribute more than this. Upon which 
2ccount the Scripture (tiles it by this 


name ; that very Word which in one 


place is called kindneſs of the tongue, in 


another place is rendered goodlineſs, Ia. 


40. 6. A fleſh isgraſs, and the goodlineſs, 
&c. implying, that nothing is more 
comely and graceful than this. 

2. Its ſuitableneſs to our profeſſion, 


from the pattern ſet us by our Lord and 


Maſter. Meekneſs was the grace of his 


lips; when he was reviled, he reviled not 


again; when he ſuffered, he threatned not, 
+ Pet. 2 23. He was mild and gentle to- 
wards his betrayers, accuſers, condem- 
ners, crucifiers. As a ſheep before his ſhea- 
rer. And he hath preſcribed our imita- 
tion of him in this, as the ſureſt way to 
find reſt for our ſouls, Mat. 11. 29. Tis 
tor dogs and {wine to bark and tear, and 
bite one another; Chriſtians are; or 
ſhould be, ſheep and lambs. | 
In brief, tis a qualification this, that 
is uſually an indication of wiſdom and 
great» 


an Prov. XXV. 15. 


greatneſs of mind, tis profitable to hu- 
man ſociety, acceptable to God, plea- 
ſing to men, advantageous to our quiet, 
honour, ſafety, aud therefore upon all 
theſe accounts may juitly challenge our 
care and ſtudy. 
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I have been forced to run over ſome of 


theſe things but ſlightly, for fear of be- 
ing tedious. And Oh that what I have 


ſaid might effectually prevail with men, 


to lay aſide all that bitterniſs and wrath, 
and evil ſpeaking, which perſons of dif- 
ferent perſwaſions have 1a all times been 


prone to; that we might in this kind 
' unanimoully join our hearts, and 


tongues, and pens, to promote the pub- 
lick peace and proſperity both of 
Church and State. What kind of im- 
portunities and obſecrations ſhoulg we 
not uſe towards one another for this 
end? But men can but ſpeak to the ear, 
tis God that muſt ſpeak to the heart; 
let us beſeech him, the God of all pati- 
ence and comfort, that he would beſtow- 
upon us foft hearts, and {oft tongues; 
that he would ſet a watch before our 
mouths , and keep the door of our lips ; 
that upon the experience we have had, 
of the miſchief of mutual exaſperations, 
we may now every one of us apply our 

5 C 3 - -* {elves 
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ſelves to the moſt effectual means for 
compoſing the ſpirits of men, and heal- 
ing their differences; that laying aſide 
all other povocations, we may make 
this our buſineſs, to conſider one another, 
to provoke unto ove and good works. 


5 Th? End f the Tweflih Sermon. 
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Let your moderation be known unto all 
men, the Lord is at hand. 


HES E Words are among, 
ſeveral other precepts and 
counſels which ſeem to have 


no connexion with one ano» 
ther, and therefore I ſhall handle them 
abſolutely without any n to the 
Context. 

And there are theſe three parts con- 
ſiderable in the words: 
I. A Duty enjoined, Moderation. 

2. The extent or manner of its being 
exerciſed, it mult be known unto all men. 

3}. A reaſon or argument to enforce 
it, The Lord is at hand. 
I have ſevered the Text into theſe 
parts for the more orderly explication 

Cc f of 
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en be a ſpecies or branch of Juſtice, where- 
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of the ſeveral Terms contained in it. 
I. Concerning the virtue enjoined, 
your Moderation, T) Sn ent; va. In the 
Original *tis an Adjective put Subſtan- 
tively, wherein there is a peculiar ele- 
gance and Emphaſis. The Syriac and 
Arabic render it manſuetudo, meeknels. 
The Vulgar, Arias Mont anus, and others, 
modeſtia, modeſty, a compoſedneſs of 
life and manners. The At hiopic, Auto- 
ritas veſtra, your Authority; for which 
there {eems to be very little ground in 
the ſignification of the word. Others 
Humanitas : Our old Tranſlation did ren- 
der it by the word Patience. And the 
fame original word is by our preſent 
Tranſlation ſo rendred, i Tim. 3. 3. Nor 
given to filthy lucre, but patient, a 
Genn ſometimes tis tranſlated clemen- 
cy Or courteſy, Ads 24. 4. ſometimes gen- 
tleneſs, 2 Cor. 10. I. Titus 3. 2. Jam, 3. 
17. 1 Pet. 2. 18. | : 
The Hebrews expreſs the ſame notion 
by three. words, derived from the root 
, 50, . The one ſignify ing re- 
ctitude. the other readineſs to pardon, the 
other Peace. = 9 
The Philoſopher in his Ethicks, where 
he treats particularly of it, makes it to 


on Phil. IV. 5. 
by we are directed and inclined to ſup- 
ply that by right reaſon, which is not 
provided for in the words of the writ- 


ten Law. Becauſe tis not poſſible. in the 


making of general Rules or Laws to 
foreſee all ſuch particular cafes and cir- 


cumſtances as may happen. Therefore 
that habit whereby a man is enabled and 


inclined to deal according to the equi - 
table ſenſe of the Law, and to allow for 
ſuch particular circumſtances as may 
make a real difference in ſeveral Caſes, 


this is ſtiled £77652 or equity, which is 
a moral virtue placed berwixt the two 


extremes of Axe x rigor, or ſum- 
mum jus on the one hand, inſiſtiug too 
much upon the letter; and relaxatia 
nimia, remitting too much from the 
true ſenſe of it, on the other hand. Now 
both theſe extremes, the exceſs and the 
defect being evidently vices, it muſt 
thence neceſſarily follow, that the we- 
dium betwixt them muſt be a virtue, and 
have in it the obligation of a duty. 

So that he who in thoſe things which 


the Lawgiver could not particularly 
provide for, doth judge according to the 


equitable ſenſe of the Law, is F 
an equal Magiſtrate. And he who in 
ſuch a caſe is willing to depart from his 
— own 
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oon ſtrict right, out of compliance with 


that meaning which the _ Legiſlator 
would in ſuch a caſe have particularly 
determined could he have foreſeen it, is 
homo equus, as a private perſon. 

But now beſides this forinſecal no- 
tion of the word as it refers to poſitive 
Laws, and the diſpenſation of juſtice, 
there may yet be another more general 
tenſe of ir, with relation to all kind of 
differences and conteſts amongſt men, 
whether in matters of Opinion or Inte- 


reſt; herein they ſhould demean them- 
ſelves towards one another with ſuch a 


kind of temper as may be mutually beſt 
for all, and may in the various changes 
and revolutions of things, moſt pro- 


mote the good of mankind. And ſo tis 


a virtue inclining us to ſuch a kind of 
benign and equitable temper in our con- 
verling with one another, whereby we 
may endeavour to preſerve concord and 


amity in our treating concerning thoſe 


things about which we differ. 

There are ſome virtues that go un- 
der ſeveral names, and yet are of the 
ſame family and very near of kin, being 
differenced rather modally than ſpecifical- 


, from the quality and condition of the 
perſon by whom they are to be exerciſed. 


So 


on Phil. IV. 3. 


So the ſame virtue which in the genera- 
lity of men we call meetneſs and gent le- 
xeſs, this in ſuperiors is tiled clemency, 
which is lenitas ſuperioris adverſus infe- 
riorem. Not that it hath any different 


form or act, but is only diſtinguiſhed 


by the object towards whom 'tis exer- 
ciſed, namely, towards thoſe of an infe- 
rior rank. And thus it is with this 
Emeixaz, which is a kind of meekneſs, 
with this peculiar difference, that it re- 
fers more eſpecially to matters of con- 
troverſy, and doth always incline to the 


moſt amicable and gentle way in judg- 
ing of, and accommodating of things, and 


ſuch a prudent relaxation of the utmoſt 
rigor, as right reaſon ſhall direct accord- 
ing to the variety of caſes and circum- 
ſtances. | 


And this I conceive to be the moſt 


proper notion of this word , according 
to its true {cope and extent. There are 


ſeveral other virtues of affinity to it, be- 


ing either fruits or concomitants of it, 
which I may have occaſion to ſpeak of 
afterwards. 


IT. The Second particular obſerved in 


the words, was the extent or manner of 
this virtues being exerciſed, it muſt be 
known unto all men, which phraſe may 
ſignify theſe three things. 1. Thoſe 


/ 
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1. Thoſe manifeſt and real proofs we 
are to give of this Virtue ; which muſt 
be ſuch as may be ſeen and un unto 
all men. It muſt not only be internal as 
to our temper and frame of mind, but 
external too in all our dealings and car- 
riage towards others. 1 21 

2. That it be ſen and eminent as to 
the degree of it, as being one of thoſe 
prope: ties whereby Chriſtians are to be 
diſtinguiſhed from other Profeſſions and 
Sects of men in the world. Their light 
mult /o tine before men, that others ſee- 
ing their good works, may {peak well of 
them. They muſt adorn the doctrine 
they profeſs, by ſuch a demeanour as 
may win over others to a love of it. 


5 3. That it be univerſal as to the ex- 


tent of it, both in regard of the As, 
Objects and Occaſions of it, by ſhewing 
equity and moderation in all buſineſſes, 
towards all perſons, as well inferiors as 
ſuperiors, the unconverted Gentiles, and 
the contentious Jews; that neither of 
theſe may have any juſt ground to accuſe 
our good converſation. Tis no difficult 
matter for men to be fair and kind, and 
moderate towards ſuch as are of the 
ſame way, and agree with them 1n the 
main. This is but a common and low 

1 . 0 ' attain · 


on Phil. IV. 5. 


Attainment, and is not thank -worthy, 
doth not deſerve any peculiar commen- 
dation. The rules of Chriſtianity do 
oblige to a greater extent of it, yamely, 


that it ſhould be towards all men. 
III. The Third particular obſerved 
in the words, is the reaſon or argument 
to enforce this duty, The Lord is at hand, 
7% bg prope, he is near. Which phraſe 
is capable of various ſenſes. It may re- 


fer either, | i 
r. To his preſence with us, and know - 


lege of our actions. He always looles 


on, and takes notice what our carriage 
and demeanour is; whether it be with 
that gentleneſs and equity towards 
others, as his is towards us. He obſerves 
all our ways, and therefore we had need 


to demean our ſelves as being under his 


eye. | L126 
2. Sometimes this phraſe of God's 


being near, doth refer to approaching 
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judgments. So the time of the deſtructi- 
on of Jeruſalem is {tiled the coming of 
the day of Chriſt, when he ſhould exe- 


cute temporal judgments upon his ene- 
mies. Upon which account St. John 
ſtiles that age by the name of 8&4 «71 ape; 


the laſt hour, 1 Joh. 2. 18. So likewiſe 


is that place interpreted, Heb. 10. 37. 
LL Te 
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| Te have need of patience, for yet a little 


while, une cov Cay, and he that ſbal 
come, will come, and will not tarry. The 
ſcope of it being to comfort them that 
were ready to fall off from Chriſtianitys 
upon the perſecution of the Jews 5 
_ whom the Hebrew Chriſtians 
ived. 

3. He is near in reſpect of his com- 


ing to judgment, and that in a twofold 


reſpect. | 
1. In regard of every man's particu- 


lat judgment at the time of his death. 


*Tis but a little while that we are to 


contiaue in this world, we muſt ſhortly 


die, none of theſe leſſer things are worth 
our eager contention. We ſhould ſo de- 
mean our ſelves at the preſent, as may 
bring us comfort at the laſt. 

2. In reſpect of the general Judg- 
ment. That time cannot be far off, The 
end of all things is at hand, 1. Pet. 4. 7. 


Fe tbat ſhall come, will come, and will not 
. tarry. The Judge is at the door, Jam. 5 9. 


There are ſeveral paſſages in the New 
Teſtament, which ſeem to intimate as if 


the Chriſtians in the Apoſtles times did 


expect that this day ſhould come before 
the end of that generation. Which St. 


Paul doth caution them againſt, 2 Thef. 
2. 2. 


on Phil. IV. Jo 


2. 2. Be not ſoonſhaken in mind, or trou- 
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bled, as if the day of Chriſt were at hand. 8o0 


near at hand it was not. The belief and 
expectation of that, as if this were the 
ſenſe of thoſe Prophecies concerning it, 
might upon the diſappointment of it, 
prove a temptation to Unbelief and Apo- 
ſtacy from the Chriſtian Faith: And 
therefore the Apoſtle thinks fit to rectify 
that miſtake, and prevent the further 
progreſs of it. But yet ſince no man 
knew when that day and hour would 
come, Chriſtians ought always to de- 


mean themſelves as if it were at hand, 


and to live in a continual expeQation of 
that time when Chriſt ſhall come to 
judge the world, and to vindicate his 
Saints: When he ſhall render to every 
man according to his works, to them who 
by a moderate demeanor of themſelves, 
amidſt the various conditions of this 
life, and by a patient continuance in well- 
doing ſeek for glory and honour, eternal 
life. But to them that are violent and 
. contentions, tribulation and angniſh , 


Rom. 2. 7, 8. And therefore there is 


upon this account very good reaſon why 
our moderation ſhould be known unto all 
men. | ON 


The 


— 
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The words thus explained will afford 
this Obſervation : Wie." 


"Tis the duty of Chriſtians togive ſignal 
teftimony of their equity. and moderation 
upon all occaſions of diff-rence and conteſt 
with one another : Not to inſiſt upon the 


utmoſt rigor of things, but to be ready 


to comply with all ſuch gentle and pru- 
dent expedients, as may help heal 
and accommodate the differences a» 


mongſt them. 


Though this word Moderation do but 
ſeldom occur in Scripture, being ſcarce 
any where elſe uſed but here: yet that 
which is the ſubſtance and meaning of 


it, is frequently commanded, and the 


contrary thereunto prohibited, under 
different expreſſions in other places of 
Scripture. This ſome conceive to be the 


ſenſe of that place, Eccleſ. 7. 7. Be not 


righteous over much, neither make thy ſelf 
over wiſe, why ſhouldſt thou deſtroy thy ſelf? 
(i. e.) inſiſt not upon the utmoſt extre- 
mity of things, as if it were wiſdom to 
takeall the advantages you could from 
the ſtrict letter of the Law. This were 
the readieſt way to deſtroy your ſelf, by 
teaching other men to do the like a- 

| gainſt 


on Phil. IV. 5. 


gainſt you; there being no ſafety for any 
one, if every one muſt uſe another ac- 
cording to the utmoſt rigor. Prov. 19. 
11. It zs the glory of a man to paſs over a 
tranſgreſſion. Men may think to get the 
repute of ſtrictneſs and zeal by being 
rigid and ſevere towards the failings of 


others: But tis a much more glorious 


thing to ſhew gentleneſs and forbear- 
ance cowards them ; Itargues a man to 
have a noble and generous mind, and a 
real ſenſe of humanity. | 
here are ſeveral other expreſſions 


to this purpoſe in the New Teſtament As 


Epheſ. 4. 1, 2. Ibeſeech you that ye walk 
worthy of that vocation wherewith ye are 
called, in all lowlineſs and meekneſs, with 
long ſuffering, forbearing one another in 
love. V. 32. And be ye kind to ont ano- 
ther, tender hearted, forgiving one ano- 
ther, even as God for Chriſt's ſake hath 
forgiven you. | 

Phil. 2. 3. Let nothing be done through 
ſtrife or vain glory, but in lowlineſs of 
mind let each efteem others better than 
themſelves, v. 14. 


Gentleneſs is reckoned as the fruit of 


the Spirit, Gal. 5. 22. A mark of that 
wiſdom which is from above, Jam. 3. 17. 
an inſeparable 2 of the ſervant of 


r he 
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| the Lord, who muſt not ſtrive, but be 


gentle, ſhewing all meekneſs to all men, 


.2 Tim. 2. 24. 


Finally Bret hren, have compaſſion one 
of another, be pitiful, be courteous, not 
rendring evil for evil, or railing for rail. 


ing, but contrariwiſe bleſſing, 1 Pet. 3. 


8, 9. 138 
It were eafy to back theſe preceprs 


by ſeveral examples out of Scripture. 
That of 4braham's carriage in the con- 
teſt betwixt him and his Nephew Lor, 
who for peace ſake was willing to re- 
cede from his own right, and give him 
his choice, that there might be no ſtrife be- 
twixt them , becauſe they. were brethren, 
Gen. 13. 8. | 

That of our Saviour in his yielding 
to pay tribute for the avoiding of of- 
fence, to which in ſtrictneſs he was not 
obliged, Mat. 17.27. He was the great 
E xemplar as of all others, ſo particular- 
ly of this Chriſtian grace. I befeech you 
bret hren by the meekneſs and gentleneſs of 
Chrif, > Gor: 0. 1, U ny th 
St. Paul himſelf was as eminent for 
the practice of this duty, as for the pref- 


ſing of it upon others: In his becoming 


4ll things to all men, 1 Cor. 9. 22. and 
in pleaſing all men in all things, not ſeck- 
: ing 


— 


on Phil. IV. 5. 
ing his own profit, but the profit of man 
tha they might be ſaved, 1 oo 0. 33. j 
Suitable to this was that carriage of 
the Council of the Apoſtles, Act. 15. in 
their not inſiſting upon the {11 right 
of things , but accommodating thoſe 
Controverſies of the Primitive times 
about the Jewiſþ Rites, by ſuch a Mode- 
rate expedient, as might molt effectu- 
ally heal and compoſe thoſe diffe- 
o ES 
There are two kinds of Reaſons by 
which I would confirm the neceſſity of 
this duty; In reſpe& of God, and 
Maas; Ba 
1 C.. He is at hand. 
1. In reſpect of 0d He dealt [q 


mith us, 


49] 


1. Hes at hand; which is the Argu- 1. Reqf, 


ment in the Text, He is near, being al- 
ways about our paths, and about our beds, 
he /pies out all our goings. He obſerves 
our carriage, to animadvert upon out 


failings, to aſſiſt and relieve us in our 


_ neceſſities, ſo that we need not fear any 
prejudice from others upon this: ac- 


count. If they ſhall from our Moderati- 


on be ſo much the more ready to injure 
us, He will be as ready to vindicate and 
reward us. Pſal. 76. 9. He will ariſe to 

ing” wb © 
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judgment, to ſave all the meek of the earth, 
here in this life. Bur beſides, he is near in 
reſpect of that final judgment and ac - 
count he will call us unto at the laſt: 
. ee. 
| ber | 


2. General, 

1. Particular at every man's death, 
that time cannot be far off. When a few 
days are come we mult all go tothe place 
whence we ſhall not return. Then all other 
things will forſake us and vaniſh away, 
and nothing will be of any real value 


to us, but the conſcience of well-doing, 


which will goalong with us , and abide 
with us for ever. Men are here apt to 
put the greateſt eſtimate upon thoſe 


things that concern their ſecular inte- 


reſts and advantages, whereas ſuch mat- 
ters will be of little uſe to us then: And 
'tis uſually mens being immerſed in 
theſe leſſer deſigns about ſome worldly 
ſelfiſh advantage that makes them more 
eager and fierce about other matters of 
difference. | 
They that are ofa narrow contracted 
ſoul in reſpect of their poſſeſſions, have 
not uſually any largeneſs or generoſity 


of mind in reference to opinion, 


2. He is at hand likewiſe in __ 
5 5 


es Ro. | org 


on Phil. IV. 5. 


of his general judgment; when he will 
not only judge the world in equity, as the 
Pſalmiſt ſpeaks, Fſal. 98. 9. but for 
their equity likewiſe ; when there ſhall 
be a particular account required of men 
for their works of Mercy, Kindneſs and 
Pity, and according as their carriage 
hath been in theſe reſpects here, ſo ſhall 
their condition be hereafter; when 
there ſhall be ſpecial notice taken of 


mens ſevere and.rigorous demeanor in 


beating and inſultiag over their fellow- 
ſervants, How can ſuch perſons anſwer 
it then, when they ſhall expect mercy 
for themſelves, and yet have not been 
ready to ſhew it to others ? God hath 
told us that he will not forgive us here, 
without this readineſs to forgive our 
brethren ; and therefore we have no 


reaſon to expect it from him hereafter, 


2, Which brings: me to the ſecond 
branch of this fr ff Reaſon, We ſhould 
deal ſo with others becauſe God deals ſo 
with us. He is kind tothe upthankful and 
the evil. Be ye therefore merciful as your 
heavenly Father is merciful : Tis our Sa- 
viour's inference, Luke 6. 36.It were not 
poſſible that the world ſhould ſubſiſt 
one moment, it it were not that his 
mercy did moderate the rigor of his 

| D dz juſtice. 
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juſtice, If he ſhould be ſevere to mark 
what. is done amiſs, who might abide it? 
Every minute we deſerve hell, and 
might expect to be caſt into it. It is be- 
cauſe his compaſſions fail not, that we are 
not conſumed. He conſiders what we 
are able to do and to ſuffer; He knows 
our fr ame, and remembers that we are but 
auſt ; He chaſtiſeth us with the rod of 4 
man; and doth never grieve willingly, or 
2. the children of men: And all this 
he doth upon this very ground, that we 
might from hence learn to deal ſo with 
35 4 The leſs gentle and moderate 
we are in our dealings with others, by 
ſo much the leſs ſenſe have we of the 


guilt and danger of our own fios, and 


the leſs experience of God's love and 
mercy in the pardon of them, 

That's a remarkable Parable to this 
purpoſe, Mat. 18. 23. concerning the 
Servant who being indebted to his Lord 
ten thouſand Talents, was yet forgiven 
out of great compaſſion. After which 
he did notwithſtanding rigorouſly ex- 
act from his fellow-ſervant an hundred 
pence. You know what ſentence was 
paſſed upon him for it, Serve nequam, 
v. 32. Othou wicked ſervant, I forgave 
thee all thy debt ; ſhouldft thou not alſo have 


had 


67 JE eds. we 


on Phil. IV. 5. 


Had compaſſion on thy fellow ſervant, even 
as Thad pity on thee? And his Lord was 
wrot h, and delivered him to the tormentors. 


So likewiſe ſhall my heavenly Fat her do un- 
to you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trepaſſes. 

The ſecond kind of Reaſons which ! 
propoſed for the enforcing of this Duty, 
was in reſpct of men, with reference 
to whom this virtue of Moderation will 
appear to be a thing, | 

I. Moſt reaſonable and fitting in it ſelf, 
conſidering, 


the 1 Fallibility of hamane judgment. 


Mat ability of humane affairs. 
IT. Moſt beneficial and adyantageous 
for the good of men, both in 
Our own private welfare. 


regard of 575 good of humane Societies 


in general. 


I. Tis a thing moſt reaſonable and 
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2. Reaſ. 


fitting in it ſelf, becauſe of the Fallibi- 


lity of humane judgment: And that 
not only from the impotence of our fa- 
culties, and the prejudices we are liable 


unto, upon the account of intereſts, 
which will ſtrangely biaſs a man's judg- 
ment againſt clear evidence: But like- 


wile from the difficulty and obſcurity 
of things; there being dv every- 
EN 


da where, 
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v here, not only in Nature andScripture, 
but likewiſe in Political things, and the 
ordinary concernments of humane af- 
fairs, whether matters of Right, or of 
Fact: the moſt learned and inquiſitive 
men many times differing in their judg- 
ments concerning matters of Right: and 
as for matters of Story and Fact that 
are variouſly reported, if a man hath 
not been an eye-witneſs of them him- 
ſelf, it cannot be but that he muſt give 
credit to them according to that eſteem 
and opinion which he hath of the per- 
ſons by whom they are related. All 
which put together ſhew how exceed- 
ing difficult and next to impoſſible it is, 
that men ſhould ever agree in the ſame 


apprehenſion of things. There is no 


confidering man who bath with any ſe- 
rious thoughts reflected upon the com- 


mon ſtate and condition of mankind in 


this reſpect, but muſt needs own and 
acknowlege the truth of that Saying, 
Paci res ipſas ſequuntur, plures nomina 
rerum, plurimi nomina Magiſtrorum. 

The generality of men being carried 
away by the Names of Leaders and Par- 
ties,taking up opinions by the bulk and 
in the groſs, as they are owned and 
profeſſed by that Party of men amongſt 
whom they are liſted. Many 


on Phil. IV. 35. 


Many are ſwayed by the prejudice of 
the Names of things either for or againſt 
a thing. If an opinion or a deſign do 

but pretend to ſuch a Name, they do ac- 
cordingly either receive or reject it, 
without examining how far it doth re- 
ally promote or prejudice the thing they 
alm at. 

And as for the Nature of things in 
themſelves, there are but few, very few, 
who ſet themſelves to any ſerious im- 
partial inquiry concerning them. 

Now I ſay, he that conſiders the ma- 


nifold miſtakes which the judgments of 


men are liable unto upon theſe ac- 
counts, he muſt, unleſs he will go out 


of the world (as the 4poſtle ſpeaks up- 


on another occaſion ) demean himſelf 
towards others, with this tenderneſs and 
moderation as to the things about which 
they differ. LTD 
2. From the mut ability of Humane 
affairs, which in their moſt ſecure and 
flouriſhing eſtate are ſubject to revolu- 
tions: It being beyond the contrivance 
of humane wiſdom, to eſtabliſh things 


unto ſuch a fixedneſs as ſhall exempt 


them from change; but many times 
thoſe very courſes which wiſe men take 


for the ſetling and ſecuring of things, 


and 
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and which may in themſelves have a 


natural aptitude to that purpoſe, are by 
the Providence of God made uſe of as 
the means and eccaſions of trouble and 
change: 2 


Ludit in humanis divina potent ia rthus. 


He that hath not yet learnt this leſſon 
upon the experience of all thoſe various 
revolutions we have ſeen in theſe latter 
Times, may deſerve to be taught it, as 


Gideon taught the men of Sugcoath with 
briars and thorns, Jadg.s. 16. 


Nothing is more obvious to any 
obſerving man than this, That when 
revolutions have happened men make 


this their ſecurity and refuge, that they 


have in the former ſtate of things 
demeaned themſelves with moderation, 
and have by many kindneſſes and civili- 
ties obliged ſuch as differed from them. 


And this, if any thing can, redounds to 


their advantage afterwards, eſpecially 
if they have to do with ſuch as have any 


true greatneſs or generoſity of mind. 
Indeed if there were any certain way to 


fix the ſtate of things unto ſuch an im- 
mutable ſtability as could not alter, it 
would upon that account be more _ 

792 able 


on Phil. IV. 5. 


ſable for a man to act with an uniform 
vigor and ſeverity againſt every one 
that differed. But ſuppoſing the meer 
poſſibility of change, nothing can be 
more irrational than to demean our 
ſelves ſo towards others with that harſh. 
neſs and ſeverity as to render our ſelves 
incapable of receiving any kindneſs 
from them. I do not ſpeak this out of 
any compliance with that Machiavilian 
principle, which directs a man to en- 
gage no further in any good cauſe than 
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he can ſafely retreat. Every worthyß 


man ſhould with fidelity and courage 


aſſert the cauſe he is well perſwaded of; 
But it ſhould be without all kind of 
fierceneſs and bitterneſs againſt the 
perſons of others , with as much for- 
| bearance and gentleneſs as the nature of 
the thing will bear. 
Confideriog that continual mutabili- 
ty which every condition is liable unto, 
and which no humane wiſdom can fore- 


ſee and prevent, that kind of demeanor 


is moſt rational, which miy be moſt 
beneficial and ſafe as to our own parti- 


culars, and mutually beſt for all others. 


Which brings me to rhe other Branch 
of this ſecond Reaſon. : 


II, This 
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II. This virtue is moſt advantageoug 
Fer the good of men. 

' 1, In regard of every mans private 
quiet and welfare in particular. It will 
help to eſtabliſh a man's title to theſe 
earthly things both with reference to 


' Poſſeſſion 
50 fof them. 


Fruition ˖ 
Pſal. 37. 11. The meek ſhall inherit the 
earth, and ſhall delight themſelves in the 
abundance of peace. W hich is afterward 
repeated by our Saviour, Mat. 5. 5. and 
again in another place, Learn of me, 
for I am meth and lowly, and ye ſhall find 
reſt for your ſouls, Mat. 1 1. 29. The moſt 
effectual means to attain unto a quiet 
ſtate of life with others, is to carry our 
ſelves gently and kindly to them, v. 7. 
of this Chapter, And the pe ace of God, 
which paſſeth all underſtanding, ſhall keep 
your hearts and minds throughChriſt Jeſus. 
1 Pet. 3. 10. The Apoſtle having exhor- 
ted them to be pitiful and courteous, not 
rendring evil for evil, or railing for rail- 
tug, but contrariwiſe bleſſing, he preſently 
ſubjoins, he that will love life, and ſee 


good days, let him keep his tongue from 


evil, let him ſeek-peace and enſue it. And 
then preſently after, Who is he that will 


harm 


on Phil. IV. 5. 
harm you if you be followers of that which 
is good? No ſuch way to render our 


lives quiet, comfortable and ſafe, as to 
demean our ſelves with candor and in- 


genuity towards thoſe with whom we 


converſe : And that not only in reſpect 
of the effects and conſequences of ſuch 
carriage, but from the nature of the 


thing it ſelf; it ſuppoſeth a calm and ſe- 


date temper of mind. Whereas on the 


other ſide, that eagerneſs and fierceneſs 


of diſpoſition, whereby a man is apt to 
be tranſported with heats and ſeverity 
in matters of conteſt, as it doth ſuppoſe 
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ſuch æſtuations and ſtorms as are incon- - 


ſiſtent with inward ſerenity, ſo likewiſe 
will it occaſion outward trouble and 
oppolicion from others. They who are 
always biting of others, will be in con- 
tinual danger of being devoured by 
others, Gal. 5. 15. Thoſe two qualities 
of hateful, and hating one another, are 
joined together as uſual concommitants, 
Tit. 3. 3. they who are apt to demean 
themſelves as hating of others, will 
thereby be rendred hateful to them. 
2. This virtue will be very advan: 
tageous to the peace and welfare of ha- 
mane ſociety in the general, which doth 
very much depend upon the mutual 
con; 
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condeſcenſion and. forbearance of men 


towards one another, in the things a= 
bout which they differ: It being utterly 
impoſſible , conſidering the infirmity 
and prejudice to which our judgments 
are liable , that we ſhould always agree 
in the ſame apprehenſion of things. If 
upon every difference men ſhould think 
themſelves obliged to proſecute matters 
to the utmoſt heigth and rigor, ſuch 
eager perſons may ealily from hence be 
induced to have recourſe to Arms ra- 
ther than ſuch precious things as truth 
and juſtice ſhall ſuffer ; and being once 
thus engaged, it will be impoſſible (if 
they wall act conſiſtently ) to end their 
differences by any accommodation , 


they muſt fight it out to the laſt, till one 


fide be wholly ſubdued and deſtroyed. 
And thus would men grow wild and 
ſavage, the benefits of Society would be 
loſt, and mankind deſtroyed out of the 
world, . = 
Tis this moderation and calmneſs of 


| ſpirit which takes men off from their 


natural wildneſs and ferity, which tames 
and fits them for ſociety. The leſs any 
man hath of it, the more doth he dege- 


nerate and draw near to the nature of 
brute creature; he true 17 8 
3 fe GenttHe- 


af 
4+ 
4 


theſe kind of qualifications, whereby a 


man is fitted ſor a ſociable condition. 


No the deſign of Chriſtianity be- 
ing to promote the good of mankind, 
and the peace of Societies, therefore 
doth the Doctrine of it ſo frequently 
inſiſt upon thoſe kind of virtues and 
graces which are moſt conducible to 
this end. And therefore upon all theſe 


 Gentileneſs and Nobility conſiſting in 


accounts the truth of the Doctrine will 


appear very evident, viz, That 'tis the 
duty of Chriſtians to give ſignal teſti- 
mony of their equity and moderation 
upon all occaſions of difference and con- 
teſts with one another. 

There remains only one Objectian to 
be briefly anſwered, and I ſhall proceed 


to Application. Tis this, 


How may this conſiſt with that zeal 
and ftrittneſs of duty which we are obli- 
ged unto? Pi 


To this it may be anſwered : 1. That, 
zeal doth properly conſiſt in an intenti- 
on of mind, and earneſtneſs of affe- 
ction in the proſecuting of ſuch things 
as are our duty, and-in oppoſing ſuch 
things whereby we are hindred in the 

Per- 


ao” 
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performance of our duty. Now ſuppo: 


ſing moderation to be a duty, a man 
ought to be zealous for this grace, and 


againſt all ſuch perſons and things as 


are enemies and hindrances of it. So 
that theſe things are not oppolite, bug 
conſiſtent with, and ſubſervient to one 


another. 


And as for that other Branch of the 
Objection concerning ſtrictneſs and ex- 
actaeſs of duty, from which a man 
ought not to deviate out of compliance 
with others. To this it may be ſaid, 
That ſtriftneſs is properly a keeping 
cloſe tothe Law. Now *tis not the na- 
ked letter, but the ſenſe and meaning 
that is the Law. And that man may be 


ſaid to be moſt ſtrict in his obedience, 


who doth molt exaQly comply with 
this. A man may violate the Law by ob; 
ſerving the Letter, and he may keep 
the Law by going againſt the letter. 
Now Divine Laws themſelves are 
capable of relaxation, which is the mean- 
ing of that Proverbial ſaying ſo frequent 
in Scripture , That God will have mercy 
and not ſacrifice. And therefore much 
more will humane Laws admit of it. 
There are theſe three things I would 
inſiſt upon in the Application of this 
Point. | 1. To 


on Phil. IV. 5. 
1. Firſt. To enquire whether we our 
ſelves are ſuch as the Apoſtle doth here 
require Chriſtians to be. 
2. And then ſecondly, if not, that we 
would endeavour to be conviaced of 
that deformity and miſchief which there 
is in the want of this Grace. | 
3. Laſth, chat we would be perſua- 
ded to be more careful in the attaining, 
improving and exerciſing of this Grace 
for the future. a 
1. To enquire whether we our ſelves 
are ſuch as the A poſtle doth here require 


Chriſtians to be; ſuch as upon all occa- 


ſions of difference are ready to give ſig- 
nal teſtimony of our gentleneſs and mo- 
deration. There are theſe two ways 
whereby this may be diſcovered, name 
Fraits and Concomitants. 
ly, by he? | | 
Univerſality and extent of it. 

1. By the fruits and concomitants of 
this virtue. Some have queſtioned whe. 
ther this word do denote any ſingle vir- 
tue, and not rather a complexion of 
many together. *Tis certain that there 
are ſeveral other virtues of near affinity 
to this, ſuch as are either the effects or 
concomitants of this virtue, by which 
E e F 
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the reality of it may be known. Oftheſe 
I ſhall mention ſx. 

1. Mutual forbearance towards one 
another, not taking all the advantages 
we may have of vindicating our ſelves, 
making allowance for the infirmity of 
thoſe by whom we are injured. We 
that are ſtrong ought to bear with the in- 
firmities of the weak, and not to pleaſe our 
ſetves,but our neighbour for his good: For 
even Chriſt pleaſed not himſelf, Rom.15.1. 
We are to comfort the feeble-minded, and 
to ſupport the weak, 1 Theſ. 5.14; not to 
be harſh and rigorous towards them. 

2. A readlineſs to forgive and conceal 
the manifeſt injuries of others, when 
either the glory of God or the good of 
men either publick or private ſhall re- 
quire it of us. That very expreſſion 
which is tranſlated ready toforgive, Pſal. 
89. 5. is by the Septuagint rendred by 
the ſame word in the Text, Eeaxis. 

3. Long ſuffering, both with reſpeQ 


to Patience and Hope; not ealily provo- 


ked to paſſions, being ſlow to anger; 
not ſuddenly tired or diſcouraged by the 
continuance of the things we ſuffer, or 
the delay bf the things we hope for. 
1 Cor. 13. 4. Charity ſuffereth long, and 


14 
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on Phil. IV. 5. 


is kind. Verſ. 7. It beareth all things , 
hopeth all things. 

4. Benignity, kindneſs, courteſy ; a 
readineſs to do good, to help and ſhew 
favour to thoſe by whom we have been 
injured; ſuch an affable, amiable carri- 


age as may win upon them; not harſh; - 


ſcornful, churliſh ; overcoming evil 
with-good; a forwardnels to promote 
love and peace with them, though it be 
by receding from ſomewhat of our 
own right. Being favourable in our in- 
terpretation of the words and actions of 
others. Approving what is good in 


taking doubtful matters in the beſt ſenſe; 
chuſing rather to offend by too much 
mildneſs than by too much ſeverity. 

5. AÆgquanimity, meekneſs, gentleneſs; 
ſuch a ſedateneſs of mind, whereby a 
man is not eaſily tranſported to any high 
paſſions; not difficultly appeaſed, eſpe - 


cially upon ſubmiſſion and repentance. 


Such an evenneſs and ſmoothneſs of 
diſpoſition, as doth not only ſerve to 
attemper anger, but to add a ſweetneſs 


and placidneſs to our carriage. An equal 


ſtate of mind under the variety of out- 
ward conditions, without being elated 
or dejected by them; Knowing how to 


E e 2 want, 
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them; not aggravating what is evil; 
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want, and hom to abound. When our 
hearts are not immerſed in any of theſe 
earthly things, beyond their real worth 


and uſefulneſs. | 


6. And laſtly, Eaſineſs to be intreated; 
when a man is exorable without the 
violence of importunity; Not ſtiff and 
tenacious in matters of opinion beyond 
what the great evidence and impor- 
tance of things doth require. Manage- 
ing the buſineſs of our converſe with 
others, without murwurings and diſpu- 
tings, Phil. 2. 14. This ſame diſputaci- 
ty, or aptneſs to contend for victory, is 
no ſmall occaſion of diſcord amongſt 
men. And on the contrary, this willing- 
neſs to condeſcend, not leaning too 
much to our own underſtanding, is a 
ſpecial mezns to promote amity and 
peace amongſt them. I his very word 
in the Text being uſed by the Apoſtle, 
1 75,3. 3. 3. is there by Beæa interpre- 
ted to be of the ſame ſenſe with ovyyrw- 
Nbixdg, apt to vield and to ſubmit, xox 
facile contentioſus, not eaſily provoked 
to contentious diſputes,nor pertinactous 
in them. | 1 

Let a man look over the whole Do- 
Qrine of the Goſpel in the New Tefta- 
ment, and he ſhall find that there is not 

| any 
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any other virtue or duty whatſoever ſo 
often and ſo earneſtly inculcated as thoſe 
of this nature; as if our Saviour had de- 
ſigned to fix upon theſe , as being the 
grand Criteria whereby his Followers 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from ail other 
Sects and Profeſſions of men in the 
world. | . 
Nou if we deſire to make enquiry 
concerning our own conditions in this 
reſpect, theſe are ſome of thoſe Conco- 
mitants, effects, properties, whereby 
| this moderation is to be diſcerned. 
2. Another Rule whereby we may 
. examine our conformity to this precept 
in the Text, is the Univerſal;ty and ex- 
) tent of it; whether we exerciſe it to- 
1 wards all men, in all times, upon all 
i occaſions. They that are for moderati- 
] on -in the managing of affairs at one 
, time, and yet perhaps at another will 
bs look upon it as an argument of diſaf- 
J= 
” 
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fection, and ſtile it by the name of 
luke warmneſs and deteſtable neutrality, 
ſuch perſons cannot be ſaid to love the 


18 virtue of Moderation, but the bleſſing 

and happineſs of it. They are only for 
0. the paſſive, not the active part; to re- 
4. ceive it from others, not to ſhew it to 
ot them. And to how narrow a compaſs 


ay: an 
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an enquiry by this Rule will confine 
this Grace, amidſt the ſeveral r pen 
to it, I need not ſay. 

2. In the next place we may hence 
be convinced of that deformity and miſ- 
chief which there is in the want of this 
Grace; It renders a man, 

1. Unliketo God. 
2. "Unacceptable to men. 
3. Pernicious to himſelf. 

1. It renders a man unlibe to God; 
in conformity to whom all our excellen- 
cy and happineſs doth conſiſt. He is the 
Father of Mercies, the God of all conſola- 
tion. His appearance was in the ſoft aud 
Hill voice, 1 irg. 19. 10, 11; not in 
whirlwinds and Hurricanes: where 


there is /piritus procelle, it proceeds 


from another principle. Chriſt is the 
Prince of peate, the great Exemplar of 
meekneſs. Tis propheſied of him, that 
he ſhall come down like dew on a fleece of 
woot, like rain on the mowen graſs, Pſal. 
72. 6. He ſhall not cry, nor his voice be 


heard in the ſtreet, Ila. 42. 2. The Holy 


Ghoſt was pleaſed to appear in the ſhape 
of a Dove, the emblem of Meekneſs. 


8. Chr. de Simplex animal C lætum, non felle ama- 


Unit, Ec - 
cle}. 


rum, non morſibus ſæ vum, non unguium 
laceratione violentum. The true Church 


. 
— 
1 
7 


on Phil. IV. 5. 


is ſtiled by the name of the Lilly among ſi 
thorns : the Lilly doth not ſcratch and 
tear, that's the property of thoras and 
briars. Chriſtians are the Sheep and 
Lambs. Quid facit in pectore Chriſtiana 
luporum geritas, Canum rabies ? ſaith the 
ſame Father. | 

2. Unacceptable to men; as being a- 
gainſt that common peace and quiet 
which tis every mans intereſt to pro- 
mote. It ſeems very obvious for men to 
reflect what thoughts they have had 
concerning ſuch perſons as have been 
the chief drivers on of ſeveral intereſts, 


in thoſe wild revolutions we have ſeen 


of late; how we have looked upon them 
as Incendiaries and enemies to publick 
peace. If it be ſaid, that the caſe is now 


altered, and we have a right fide; and a 


good cauſe; This ought to be moſt free- 
ly owned, and acknowledged with all 
thankfulneſs: But yet tis farther conſi- 
derable, that this virtue of Moderation, 
doth ſuppoſe a matter of right and ju- 
ſtice. And then beſides, the better the 
cauſe is, the leſs need is there of any 
immoderate rigorous courſe in the aſſer- 
ting of it. We ſhall hereby rather pre- 


judice than promote it; by inducing a 


ſuſpicion, that tis not ſo much truth or 
E e 4 juſtice 
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juſtice as ſomething elſe that drives us 
on. And then beſides, where would this 
principle end? if one man may be ſe- 
vere and rigorous becaule he is in the 
right why then another who doth but 
think himſelf fo, will be ſo too. And 
according to this, what would become 
of peace and fociery ? 

Such bluſtering boiſterous tempers as 
are all for the great river Euphrates, 
which runs with a torrent and a mighty 
noife, and refuſe the ftill waters of 
dhiloah, which vun ſoft and gently, as 
the Prophet ſpeaks, I/a. 8. 6. ſuch are 
no friends to peace, becauſe tis the 
latter which is the river whoſe ſtreams 
muſt make glad the City of God, Pſal. 
46.4. that is, mult promote the quiet 
and flouriſhiog Rate of the Church, 
as a Reverend Prelate hath elegantly 
expreit it: "Tis the advice of Seneca, 
that men would conſider Utrum mundi 
ftata' gradior fit, ſereno & puro die, an 


cum fragoribus crebis omnia quatiuntur , 


& ignes hinc 409; illinc micant. What 
difference there is betwixt a ſerene and 
clear day, and another full of thunder, 


and llaſhes, and ſtorms ; Such differ: 


ence there is, ſaith he, betwixt a calm 
moderate temper, and the paſſionate 
leverity of others. 3. It 
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3. It would prove pernicious to a man's 


ſelf. For which I ſhall only give that one 


inſtance, Lake 9. 55. the two Diſciples 
there, James and John, thoſe Sons 
thunder, being much offended with the 


Samaritans , who refuſed to receive our 


Saviour , would needs in their immo- 
derate zeal have fire from Heaven to 
deſtroy them ; For which they had a 
Scripture- example in the ſtory of Elias. 
But what muſt have been the conſe- 
quence of this ? Why a while after our 
Saviour went up to Jeruſalem, where 


he was Crucified, and therefore very 


good reaſon why fire ſhquld come up- 
on that likewiſe. Nay theſe very per- 
ſons themſelves, James and John, de- 
ſert and renounce him, and therefore 
there ought to be fire upon them alſo; 
And ſo they make good that ſaying of 
the wiſe man, and by being righteous 
overmuch deſtroy themſelves, Eecleſ. 7.7. 


Nay one of theſe Diſciples tells us, Joh. 


I. 10, 11. That the world knew him not, 
nor received him. Therefore why ſhould 
not that likewiſe be deſtroyed by fire? 


Of ſuch a large and comprehenſive miſ- 
chief is this fin, according to the natu» 


tal conſequences of it. 
: on 1 K. 
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3.: Laſtly , We ſhall hence be per- 
ſwaded tobe more careful in the attain - 
ing, improving, exerciſing of this grace 
for the future. 'Tis a duty this, where» 
in all ſorts of perſons are concerned, not 
only thoſe of a private conditioa in their 
dealings with one another, but likewiſe 
ſuch as are publick Magiſtrates, both as 
to their making andexecuting of Laws. 
They who are to conſult publick ſettle- 
ment, ſhould have ſpecial regard to 
this equity and moderation, thereby 
to heal the minds of men, and to com- 
poſe their differences. They ſhould look 
upon paſt ſufferings as happening to 
them, ea modo quo grandints ac diluvia 
accidere ſolent, and ſo bury them in ob- 
livion. | 
1 might to the many arguments al- 
ready mentioned, add divers other con- 


ſiderations to excite men unto this vir- 


tue (would the time permit it). I cannot 
omit that paſſage out of Seneca, ſo pro- 
per to this purpoſe, Quod ſi dii placabiles 
& equi delicta potentium von ſtatim ful- 
minibus proſequuntur, quanto 4quins eſt, 
homines hominibus prepoſitos miti animo 
exercere imperium. Tf God doth not pre- 
ſently take vengeance of our faults with 
thunder from heaven, why ſhould not me | 
| * 


on Phil. IV. 3. 


by his example become gentle and mild to- 
wards one another. Tis a thought this, 


very proper for a man to revolve in his 
mind when he is by his paſſion provo - 


ked to deal with rigor and extremity 
towards others. Let him then conſider, 
Am not I more under God's power than 
this offending perſon is under mine; 
more obnoxious to his wrath and juſtice 
than he is to me? Had he dealt with 
me according to my deſert, I had lo 

ago been caſt into Hell: Yet I live and 
am ſpared, and do every day receive 


many teſtimonies of his kindneſs. Is he 
thus favourable to me for this end, that 


J may be ſevere and cruel to others? 
Hath he forgiven my Talents, that I 
may rigorouſly exact the pence from 
my brother? That man who hath but 
any ſparks of Religion or ingenuity, 
cannot chuſe but be either overwhelm- 
ed with confuſion, or melted into com- 
paſſion by ſuch thoughts as theſe. 


The End of the Thirteenth Sermon; 
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Ro u. XII. 19. 


Dearly beloved, avenge not your ſelves, 
but rat ber give place unto wrath : 
For it is written, Vengeance is mine, 


I will repay, ſaith the Lord, | 
| HAVE treated of late in a for- 


mer Diſcourſe concerning the vir- 
tue of Moderation; ſhewing the 
true nature and neceſſity of it, and 
how ſeaſonable and proper the preſſing 
of it hath been, and will continually be 
for all places and times; And more par- 
ticularly for ſuch as in any revolution 
are apt to think it leaſt ſeaſonable, who 
for that very reaſon have more need to 
be put in remembrance of their duty in 
this particular. 


Now becauſe this other ſubje& of 


Revenge is of near affinity to it; being 
in ſome ſenſe the object of ir, according 


to 


/ 
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to that definition of Seneca where he 
deſcribes Clemency and Moderation to 


be Temperantia animi in poteftate Ulci. 
ſcendi; A temperance of mind when we 
have the power and opportunity of re- 
venge ; Therefore I could not but judge 
it a very proper Subject to be annexed to 
the former, and this Text as proper to 
found a diſcourſe upon of this nature, as 
any other. Nine 

In the former part of this Epiſtle, the 
Apoſtle had inſiſted at large upon ſeve- 
ral points of Faith, more particularly 


upon that great Doctrine of Juſtificati- 


on. In this Chapter he proceeds to lay 
down certain precepts of Chriſtianity 
concerning practice and obedience, be- 
ginning with thoſe that refer to God, in 


the three firſt verſes: And amongſt 


them, with that which is the foundati- 
on of all the reſt, namely, that we whol- 
ly devote and reſign up our ſelves unto 
his ſpiritual ſervice, v. 1. TE 

Then he proceeds to ſuch duties as w 
owe to our Neighbours,whether,r. Thoſe 
that are fellow members of the ſame 
Church, partakers of the fame faith; 
from ver. 4. tothe 13. Or 24h, ſuch 
as are enemies and perſecutors, v. 14. 
Bleſs them which — — 104; and again, 
9. 17. 
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v. 17. Recompence to no man evil for 
evil, And becaoſe tis a duty (this) of 
more than ordinary difficulty, very 
much againſt the natural inclinations of 
men, therefore he returns again to the 
enforcing of it, in the words of the 
Text, and ſo to the end of the Chapter. 

The Text is a Diſſuaſive from the ſin 
of Revenge; in it there lye four parti- 
culars very obvious 

I. An infinuatiog compellation , 
Dearly beloved. FO SUE 
2. The Precept or Prohibition it (elf, 
Avenge not your ſelves. 


3. A direction for the better obſer · 


vance of this precept, But rather give 
place unto wrath. (2 
4. A Reaſon or Argument for the 
enforcing of it, For it is written, Venpe- 
ance is mine,or belongs to me, I will repay, 
ſaith the Lord. | | 
I ſhall briefly explain the ſeveral 
Terms. | 
I. The Compellation; a y2rnro!, Dear- 
2 beloved. Tis but one word in the 
reeł, but becauſe of the ſpecial Em. 


phaſis of it, ſignifying the moſt cordial 


love, therefore it is thus rendred in the 
Englifh. And upon this account tis uſu · 
ally aſcribed to an only child; fo the 70 


tran⸗ 
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only Son, thy dearly beloved Son. In which 
ſealc "tis frequencly uſed. by other Greek 
Authors, Homer, Plutarch, and others 
(as divers Criticks have obſerved. ) It 
ſigaifies the deareſt and moſt intimate 
affection. The 4poſtle doth uſe it both 
here and in ſeveral other places, that by 
ſo mild and obliging a compellation he. 
might the better inſiauate and prevail 
with thoſe whom he is to perſuade: 
Suitable to his own rule, Ia meekneſs in- 
ſtructing thoſe that oppoſe themſelves. 

2. The Precept or Prohibition it (elf, 
mh faure; txNrcivre;, mon voſmet ipſos 
defendentes. So the Vulgar, very impro- 
perly both as to the force of the word 


and the ſcope of the place. There are 


two particulars to be eaquired into for 
the explication of this clauſe : 
3 Revexging. 
What is meant by ö Re veng ing our 
| ſelves. 
1. What this exung, Ultio or Vin- 
dicta is, may be very proper to be diſ- 
cuſſed, becauſe tis by ſeveral Authors 
uſed in ſuch various and equivocal ſen- 
ſes ;ſometimes for a paſſion of the mind; 
ſo Plato detines it in his Book de Legibus, 
Vindiita eſt paſſio juſtitia ſequax ; ome- 
times 
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times for a virtue, amongſt the Cata- 
logue of which Ariſtorle doth reckon 
it, Et h. lib. 4. And fo likewiſe Aquinas 
24. 24x, making the two extremes of it 
to be cruelty, and too much remiſſion 
or abjectneſs. And ſometimes likewiſe 
tis reckoned for a vice, as in the Text. 


and according to the moſt uſual accep. 


tion of the word. And there is reaſon 
enough why it may be referred to each 
of theſe heads, becauſe ſuppoſing it to 
be the firſt, a Paſſion, it mult likewiſe 
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be capable of being both a Virtue and a 


Vice. 


As there is in every man a natural 


inclination to vindicate himſelf from 
injuries, ſo 'tis a Paſſions that is a na- 
tural act of the appetite. As this paſſi · 
on is duly guided in the exerciſe of its 
acts, by the rules of juſtice and pru- 
dence, both as to the proper objects, 


acts and circumſtances of it, fo tis a 


virtue. As it doth deviate from, and 
tranſgreſs theſe rules, ſo tis a vice. 
Which may be ſaid of all the other paſ- 


ſions likewiſe, Anger, Love, Fear, &c. 
Though becauſe of the general procli - 


vity of men to offend in this kind, there- 


fore the moſt ordinary uſe of the word 


is in this worſt ſenſe. 8 
Pf That 


| 
| 
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That defire which a man may have 
of occaſioning to another ſome trouble 
and inconvenience upon the account of 
injury ſuffered from him, this is not ab- 
ſolutely and abſtractedly conſidered, in 
it ſelf evil, but may be both lawful and 
commendable, provided that the thing 
hereby chicfly aimed at be ſuch a mo- 
derate caſtigation as may be requiſite 
for the conviction and the amendment 
of the offender, a keeping up the autho- 
rity of Laws, and a due ſatisfaction for 
the damages we have ſuffered. There 
being a vaſt diſſerence betwixt the /ady 
of revenge, and the endeavour of repara- 
tion. This latter being no ways oppo- 
ſite to Chriſtian love, meekneſs, mutual 
forgiveneſs; God himſelf may remit 
the (in, and not hate the perſon, and yet 
he may correct the offender, to vindi- 
cate his Law, and repair his own 
Honour. | 1 

But now on the other hand, when 
the thing we chiefly aim at, is miſchief 
to the perſon by whom we have been 
injured, though we our ſelves receive 
no benefit thereby, beſides the ſatisfa- 
Ction of our own inraged paſſions; Such 
a wrathful retribution of evil is properly 
the ſin of Revenge; whether or no a 

SHE | evi 
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evil that we occnſion to him, be either 
gteater, or equal, or leſs, to what we 
have fuffered from him. 

2. Whar by revenging our ſelves ? 
This expreſſton doth d ite to the pro- 
per agent of that ſuffering and penalty 
which we may occafion to another. 
Though perſons of a private capacity 
may feek to bring fuch as injure them 
to puniſhment, yet they muſk not them- 
ſelves fuffict ir, becauſe there are others 
_ appointed ro this work, namely the 
publick Magiftace, whoſe proper of- 
fice this'ts, He is the Mirifter of God, a 
fevemer, d, the fame word as in 
the Text, to execute wrath upon him that 
doth evil, ſuith the Apoſtle in the next 
Chapter, Rom. 17. 4. tis a part this of 
diſtribut ive juſtice, and therefore doth 
belong to Governouts, either to the Su- 
preme, to whom it doth primarily ap- 
pertain, or to thoſe who are delegated 


by him; who are the Conſervators of 
humane Societies, and Guardians 9 +1 
Laws. Without fuch revengers thete 


could be no government in the World; 
and cherefore for private perſons to in - 


vade their office, is in ſome ſenſe to de · 
poſe them, and conſequently to deſtroy 


Government. Though even ſuch pub- 
| Ef 2 lick 


"Il 
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doth properly belong, are not altoge- 
ther exempted from the danger of this 
fin. Upon which account it is that Go- 
vernours themſelves ought not ordinari- 
ly to be Judges in their own particular 
concernments ; or at leaſt not to be the 
inflicters of the penalty upon ſuch as 
injure them. To which may be added, 
that ſuch Magiſtrates who take delight 
in inflicting puniſhment as puniſhment; 
who do it with inſolence, bitterneſs, 
contumely (which are againſt the com- 
mon Laws of humanity) ſuch as do not 
principally reſpect the good of the Com- 
munity, and of the offending perſon , 
but have ſome ſecret regard to their. 


. own private utility, or the ſatisfact ion 


of their particular anger: In ſuch caſes 
the Magiſtrate himſelf, whoſe office it 
is to revenge, may yet be guilty of the 
ſin of revenge. | 2 

3. The third particular obſerved in 
the words, is a Direction for the better 
obſervance of this duty, in that clauſe, 
but rather give place unto rat b. That ex- 
preſſi on of giving place, Sore Hub 7 date 
locum, is a Metaphorical phraſe. But 
tis ſuch a Metaphor as is not a peculiar 
Phraſeology, but is ſomewhat 1 

an 
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and ſignificant in ſeveral languages. The 
meaning of it is to vield and ſubmit un- 
to. What kind of wrath is hereby in- 
tended, is another queſtion, fit to be dif- 
cuſſed. There are three ſeveral ſenſes 
that have each of them a fair pretence 
to the {cope and meaning of this place. 

1. It may ſignify the wrath of thine 
enemy; do not immediately fly to an 
oppoſition of it, but rather withdraw r 
from him that is provoked. Dum furor 
in curſu eſt, currenti cede furori. Jacob 
did ſo to his brother Eau, when he was 
inraged againſt him, and reſolved to 
kill him. | 
2. It may ſignify the wrath of God. 
Do not prevent or hinder that by reven- 
ging your ſelf. Take heed of invading 
his Office. Leave him to his own work. 
Commit your ſelves to him that judgeth 
righteouſly, 1 Pet. 2. 23. n 

3. It may refer to our own wrath. To 
the impetuouſneſs of which we mult ſo 
far give place, as not to act any thing 
upon the inſtigation of it. Reſpirate in 
ve ſtro furore, neque ruite pracipites, do- 
nec ira veſtra deferveat. Let it have 
ſome time to cool and abate, and take 
heed of being tranſported with it. 
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| - Eachof theſe are ſuitable enough ta 
the ſenſe of the place, though the tm 
firſt ſeem to be more agreeable to the 
Reaſon annexed. 
4. Which is the fourth particular 
ablervable in the words, For it is writ- 
ten, Vengeance is mine, J will repay, ſaith 
the Lira, Eugl ix3tizno, which refers to 
that place, Oeut. 32. 35- and to that 
P/al. 94. 1. O Lord (God, to whom Venge- 
ance belongeth, Which is again repeated 
Heb. 10. 30. Fer we know him that hath 
ſaid, Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will 

recompence, ſaith the Lord. | 
And then it follows in the next verſe 
of che Text,which is cited out of Prov. 
28. 21. Therefare if thine exemy hunger, 
Feed him, if he thirſt give him drink. Un- 
der which cxpreſſions of meat and 
drink are comprehended all kind of 
neceſſaries or conveniences Which his 
condition may requite. Be king and be- 
ne volous to him, not only in caſe of ex- 
treme exigence, but ſo often as you have 
opportunity of procuting any conſider- 
able advamage to his condition, Far is 
fo doing thou (bal; heap coals of fine up 
bi. bead, whereby he hall be either 
melted into kingnels., or burnt for his 


obdurateneſs. 


Some 
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Some think the meaning of this paſ- 
ſage is to be reſtrained only to the firſt 
of theſe ; it being againſt the chief ſcope 
of the place, and the higheſt kind of 


revenge for a man to aim at the expo- 


ſing of another to divine wrath and 
vengeance; uſually the rougheſt moſt 
obdurate tempers are to be ſubdued 
with kindneſs. David conquered Saul 
this way , and melted him into tears of 
repentance for his enmity againſt him. 
Nimis durus eſt animus, qui fi diledtio- 
nem nolit impenaere , nolit rependere, 
ſaith St. Auſtin. That man mult needs 
be of a very ſavage inflexible temper, 
who is not to be bent by gentleneſs and 


kindneſs. Some conceive this phraſe to _ 


be an alluſion to the cuſtom of Artifi- 


cers in their dealing with metals, which 


when they cannot bring to fuſion by 
putting fire under them, they uſe to 
heap live coals on the head or top of 
them, and by that means do cauſe them 
to melt. That man is to be utterly de- 
ſpaired of, as being without all ſenſe of 
humanity , whom gg kindneſs 
will not melt and diſſolve. | 
But now becauſe the moſt uſual ſenſe 
of this expreſſion, coals of fire, doth de- 
note puniſhment and vengeance, accor- 
h 1 


Fd 
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ding tothe proper. importance of it in 


other Scriptures, as P/al, 18. 8, 12,13. 


and 140. 12. and ſeveral other places 


Therefore this ſenſe is not to be wholly 


neglected, nor is it unlawful fora man 
in a ſecondary way to have reſpect unto 
it. And 'tis molt ſuitable to that clauſe 
in the precedent verſe enge ance is mine. 
Though withal it mult be granted, that 
the precept in the verſe immediately 
follow ing, of overcoming evilwith good, 
doth ſeem to favour more the former 
ſenſe. 

And ſo much for Explication of the 
Text, both as to the Context, and the 
Terms of it. . 

The Propoſition I would inſiſt upen 
ſhall be this: 

' Chriſtians ought to be very cautions a= 
gainſt ths ſin of revenge. 

- The Apoſtle doth in this place inſiſt 
much upon it, frequently repeats the 
prohibition to this purpoſe, which he 
endeavours to inſinuate by the moſt lo- 
ying perſuaſions, and to enforce by ſe- 
veral arguments, to ſhew of how great 
moment and conſequence this duty is. 
And 'tis withal both agreeable to the 
light of nature, and to ſeveral other. 
precepts and examples, both in the 0/4 
and New Teſtament. e 
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And firſt, tis moſt conſonant this to 
the clear light of nature, and ſuch mo- 
ral principles as are common to all man- 
kind. Though I know very well, that 
divers eminent Authors, the learned 


Grotius, and others, do from hence en- 


deavour to prove the. inſufficiency of 
Reaſon and Philoſophy for the diſcove- 
ry and attainment of true virtue, Bey 
cauſe the wiſeſt and beſt of the Heathen 
do indulge themſelves in this matter of 
revenge. To which purpoſe they uſual- 
ly cite thoſe ſayings out of Ariſtotle, 


where he reckons it for a virtue, and in 


another place where he faith, Servile 
eſt, fi contumelioſe tracteris, id tolerare. 
And that of Cicero, where he mentions 
revenge amongſt thoſe things, Que ad 
jus nature pertinent. Belides that Do- 
QArine of the Sroicts, who were a ſect 
of men moſt ſtrit and ſublime in their 


morality; amongſt whom notwithſtand- 


ing it was a principle, Sapientem non 
ignoſcere, non miſereri. That a wiſe man 
ought not to pardon another man's faults, 
nor to compaſſionate his ſufferings. For 
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whichSezeca reaſons thus, Venia eſt pane De Clomen- 


merite remiſſio. Ergo ei ignoſcitur qui pu- io. 2. 


wiri debuit. Sapiens autem nikil facit 
quod von debet. To which may be 
FEE 15 added 


6. 
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added that Doctrine of the Alchoran, 


wherein the remitting of injuries, and 

negle& of revenge, is condemned as an 

impious thing. | 
From all which *tis inferred, that this 


. prohibition of revenge is a pure inſtitu- 


tion belonging to the Goſpel, and Chri- 
{tian Religion, and not derivable from 
the light of nature. & 
But with reverence to thoſe great 
Names, this will upon an impartial in- 
quiry be found to be a miilake ; all the 
Agenda of Chriſtianity being ſo far from 


being oppoſite, that they are moſt agree- 


able to humane reaſon , as tis cultivated 
and heightned to its utmoſt improve- 
ment by Philoſophy. As for thoſe 
ſpeeches that are cited to this purpoſe, 
Fey may refer to the paſſion or virtue of 
Revenge, not the vice of it. The ſame 
Authors abounding in many ſevere pro- 
hibitions againſt this vice. Beſides the 
many arguments they produce of the 


-unlawfulneſs and miſchief of it, as the 
| inconſiſtency of it with Government 


and Society, with ſeveral other reaſons 
which I may have occaſion to mention 
afterwards. And the plain truth is, there 
is not any one thing in morality that is 


capable of being made out by clearer 


natural 
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natural evidence, than the ſinfulneſs of 
revenge, ſuppoſing men to live under 
Laws and Government, as ſhall here- 
after endeavour to ſhew. c 
As for Keripture · evidence to this pur- 
paſe aut of the 0/d Teſtament, nothing 


can be more expreſs than that place — 


Levit. 19. 18. Thou ſhalt not avenge nor 
bear any grudge againſt the children of thy 
people, but thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as 
thy ſelf, To which is annexed the ſame 
reaſon as in the Text, I am the Lord. 
Nor is this to be extended meerly to 
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their perſons, but to their poſſeſſions 


likewiſe, Exod 23. 4, 5. If thou meet 
thine enemies 0% or his aſs going aſtray, 
thou ſhalt ſurely bring it back to him again. 
If thop ſeeſt the aſs of him that hateth 
thee, lying under his burden, thou ſbalt 
farely help with him. \ ty 

Though it cannot be denied, that a- 
mongſt the judicial Laws of the Jewiſh 


Nation, there are ſome that ſeem to 


make an allowance and indulgence for 
the frowardneſs and hardaets of that 


people in this particular ( whether the 


revenger of blood were not commands. 
ed to kill the man{layer, fee . eemes, 


2. Vol. 2. part, 9. 129. as that concern-. 
iog tho liberty for the avenger of m_ 
n | whit 
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while his heart is hot, to purſue him 
that had unwittingly {lain his neigh- 
bour, and if he could overtake him be- 
fore he got to one of the Cities of Re- 
fuge, to be revenged of him, Deut. 19.6. 
Joſh. 20. 3. Beſides thoſe other Laws of 
retaliation, of an eye for an eye, and 4 
tooth for a tooth; yet theſe Laws were 
not eſtabliſned amongſt them out of 
any fitneſs or commendableneſs of the 
things in themſelves abſolutely conſider- 
ed, but only indulged by way of per- 
miſſion, as being moſt ſuitable to the 
imperfect ſtate of that people, and for 
the prevention of greater miſchiefs a- 
mongſt them, as Tertullian hath ſtated 
this buſineſs, and out of him the learn- 
ed Grotius in his Book de jure belli & pa- 
cin, Lib. 2. Cap. 20. b. 10. FE 
Prov.19.11.the wiſe man tells us,that 
Lis the diſcretion of a mas to defer his an- 
ger, and his glory to paſs over a tranſgref= 
fon. Tis the want of prudence and ge- 
neroſity that doth haſtily tranſport men 
to the retribution of injuries. 555 
Prov. 24. 17, 18. Rejoice not when 
thine enemy falleth, and let not thine heart 
be glad when he ſtumbleth, Leſt the Lord 
ſee it, and it diſpleaſe him, and he turn 
away his wrath from him to thee. Where 
£ e 
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not only the doing of miſchief our ſelves, 
but the rejoicing at that which upon any 
other account doth happen to him, is 
prohibited as an unworthy thing. And 
David complains of it as very injurious 
dealing, that his enemies rejoiced at his 
adverſity, Pſal. 35. 15. though he had 
compaſſion on them when they were ſick, and 
behaved himſelf as to his friend or bro+ 
ther. 8 | 

Exel. 25. 12. there are ſevere threat- 
nings denounced againſt Edom, becauſe 
he had greatly offended by taking ven- 


geance , and revenging himſelf upon 
the houſe of Judah, ver. 14. Therefore 


will I lay my vengeance upon dom, accor- 
ding to mine anger, and according to my 
fury, and they ſhall know my vengeance, 
ſaith the Lord God. And wer. 15. Becauſe 


the Philiſtines have dealt by revenge, and 


have taken vengeance with a deſpiteful 
heart, to deſtroy it for the old hatred; there- 
fore thus ſaith the Lord, Behold, I will 


ftretch out my hands againſt the Philiſtines, 
and I will execute great vengeance upon 


them, with furious rebules. 


But the Goſpel is much more copious. 
to this purpoſe, wherein our Saviour 


doth require an higher degree of perfe- 


ction in this kind, and doth aboliſh thoſe 


indul- 
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indulgences which che Judicial Lam did 


admit. He expects that Chriſtians ſhould 
be ſo far from being overcome with this 
paſſion of private tevenge , that they 
ſhould rather fuffer patiently a Reond 
and third injury, than revenge one; 
Which is the true meaning of that pres 


cept, Mat. 5. 39. Whoſoevet ſbal [mite 


thee on the right cheek, tum to him the 
other alſo. That expreſſion of turning the 
cheek, being a uſual Scripture- phtaſe to 
ſignify bearing evil patiently, J. 50. 6. 
Lament. 3. 30 | | 
And v. 44. J ſay unto you, Love yont 
enemies, bleſs themt hat curſe you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them 


which deſpitefully uſe you, and perſecate 


Luk. 6. 35 


you. For if ou tor'e them that love you, what 
reward have you? do not even Publicars 
and ſinners the ſame? But whert once 
you come to love and do good to ene- 
mies, this will prove you to be children 
of the Higheſt, and render you perfect, 
as your Heavenly Pather is perfect, 
ver. 48. 2 . 

Mat. 6. Having taught his Diſciples 
that form of prayer, wherein they 
are to beg a conditional pardon of their 
own fins, Forgive us our treſpaſſes as 
we forgive them that treſpaſs 4g in ſt — g 

| 0 
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Of which it may be ſaid ( as of the 
fifth Commandment, that it was the 
firſt with promiſe) ſo was this the firſt, 
the only Petition with condition. And 
having ſignified this form , he returns 
immediately after to comment upon 
this clauſe (ſingling it out from all the 
other Petitions, as laying great weight 
upon it) and this he doth both poſitive- 
ly, wer. 14. For if ye forgive men their 


treſpaſſes, then will your Heavenly Fa. 


ther forgive you your treſpaſſes. And ne. 
gatively, v. 15. But if ye forgive not men 
their treſpaſſes neither mill your Heavenly 
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Father forgive your treſpaſſes. By which 


place it appears, that he who meditates 
revenge, muſt curſe himſelf when he 
prays; he muſt carry in his own bo- 
ſom the evidence that his fins are un. 
pardoned, and likewiſe a bar and inca- 
pacity, whereby he is difabled to ask 
or expect the forgiveneſs of them. 
To which may be added that Pre- 
cept of being reconciled to our brother be- 
fore we bring our gift to the Altar, Mas. 
5. The thoughts of revenge will ren- 
der our offerings and ſervices unac- 
ceptable. As likewiſe that Parable con- 
cerning the wicked ſervant, Mat. 18. 
who refuſed to forgive his fellow-ſer- 
s vant 
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vant a hundred pence, though his Lord 
had remitted to him ten thouſand Ta- 
lents. | | 

I might mention ſeveral Examples 
to this purpoſe ; that of Joſeph towards 
his Berthrea : that of Job, Chap. 3 1. 29. 
who profeſſed that he rejorced not at the 
aeſtruttion of him that hated him; nor 
lift up himſelf when evil found him. That 
of St. Stephen, who prayed for thoſe 
that ſtoned him, ſaying, Lord /ay not 
this fin to their charge, Ads 7.60. And 


above all, that of our Saviour himſelf, 


Who when he was reviled, reviled not 
again, when he ſuffered he threatned not, 
but committed himſelf to him that judgeth 
righteouſiy, 1 Pet. 2. 23. 1 

I proceed to ſome Reaſons or Argu- 


ments for the confirmation of this Pro- 


poſition ; And ſhall mention ſx, 

i. 'Tis a ſin againſt God, the ſupreme 
Governour of the world, to whom this 
work of vengeance belongeth; which 
is the reaſon in the Texr. And therefore 
men who intrude upon it without his 
commiſſion, do but invade his Office; 
and conſequently renounce theit ſubje- 
ction to him, and put themſelves out of 
his protection. We that are poor de- 
pendant Creatures, earthen veſſels, 

worms 


on Rom Xl. 19. 


worms and no men, think our ſelves 


highly injured and affronted when thoſe 
that are in any inferior relation to us, 
our children or ſervants, ſhall take upon 


them to revenge themſelves upon one 


another without appealing to us to do 
them right, Why, God is infinitely 
more juſt, powerful, omniſcient, and 
therefore hath much more reaſon to re- 


ſent it as an high 1 177 , when his 


creatures and vaſſals ſhall ſo far forget 
their dependance upon him as to invade 
his office. The Apoſtie tells us, Jam. 
1. 20, That the wrath of men worketh 
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not the righteouſneſs of God. That 


juſtice which is done by a wrathful 


man, doth not render him righteous in 
the ſight of God, Or God hath not ap- 
pointed that violent revengeful diſpoli- 


tion of men to be the executor of his ju- 


ſtice; becauſe *ris not like to effect it 
with ſuch a mixture of mercy as he will 
approve or accept of. 

2. Tis againſt Government , Magi- 
ſtrates, Laws; thoſe bonds of Societies, 
which are all needleſs and in vain, if 


every one may take a liberty of right - 


ing himſelf. Tis the very end of Ma- 
giſtracy to prevent this. He is made 
. a pub- 
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people as live wild, Wirhobt wig i: 
Do 8 
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2 publick Avenger, to diſtfibüte we- 
wards and puniſhnients according to 
ſtated Laws, that private men might 
not intermeddle With it. ITis true m- 


deed, as for ſuch barbarous fa 


ſociated and united by thoſe bonds of 
juſtice, tis no wonder if ſuch be con- 
tinually retalizting of injuries accor- 
ding to the opportunities and advatita- 
ges they can get over '0ffe another; 
there being no other remedy for tien, 


who live according to a ſtate of nature, 


amongſt whom there is no perſon or 
place for appeal. And thus Itkewife 
is it with ſuch publick perſons, be- 
twixt whom there is no cotation Judge 


. to ſtate and vindicate their differences 


Cas Soveraign Princes are ) there being 
in ſuch caſes no other remedy (unlefs 


they can accommodate things by Trea- 


ty) but that War muſt follow, and 
the ſword decide their *Coritroverfies. 
But when men are onee aſſociated un- 


der Government and Laws, they muſt 
then have recout᷑ſe to ſuch as are depu- 


red to this office of vindicating com- 
mon jultice. Have you 'teceived an 


injury, faith Qu intilian, Eff lex, forum, 


jude 
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jadex niſi vos jure vindicari pudet; There 


. are Lews, Courts, Judges, unleſs your 


tauſe be ſuch as you are aſhamed or «fraid 
zo bring it unto the trial and determina- 


tian & Law, Though even in this way 


*tis not for every trivial offence that 
we are to trouble our neighbour ; nor 
for matters of moment, till all other 
ways of accommodation have been 
firſt offered and tried, Law being a kind 
of War, which muſt be the laſi means fat 


Peace. 


3- 'Tis againſt the very ſcope and 
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ſpire of Chriſtianity, which conſiſts in 


elf-denial, taking up the Croſs, meek- 
nels, loying our enemies, forgiving 
ſuch as treſpaſs againſt us. The great 
rule of Chriſtianity is not to do to others 
as they do to us, but as we would have 
them do to us. ¶ hat ſoc der e mould 
that mes ſhould do unto you, do you the 


| fame unte them, Mat. 7.12. 


4. 'Tis againſt humanity ; Inbors- 
wu verbum eff ultio, ſaithi Seneca. Tis 


Proper enough for wild brute creatures, 


but not for men. Nathing becomes 
humane nature more than gentleneſs 


and humagity. Laus humanitatis pati - Quintil. 
us quam voluptas nitionis concapiſcends 
| G g 2 elt. 
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ef, ſaith-one of the Roman Orators. 
The pleaſure of revenge ought not to ſtand 


in any competition with the praiſe of hu- 


manity, Nothing is more univerſally 
neceſſary for the peace and welfare of 
humane Societies, than mutual pardon 
and forbearance; becauſe every one 
mult frequently ſtand in need of ir 
for himſelf, and therefore muſt be rea- 
dy to extend it to others. He that hath 
any real ſenſe of his own frail conditi- 
on, will find reaſon enough not to 
take all advantages he may againſt 
others. | 

5. Tis againſt our own quiet and wel- 
fare; which conſiſts in tuch a ſerene 


and becalmed ſpirit as will not ler the 


Sun go down upon our wrath. The ſtudy 


Sence. 


of revenge will be a means to keep 


wounds green and feſtering, whereas 
otherwiſe they might heal. Multi le- 
ves injurias altius ſibi dimiſcere dum vin: 
dicant. This gives impreſſion to a light 
injury, and makes it wound deep when 
we reſent it with revengeful thoughts. 
Maledicta, fi iraſcaris, agnita videntur, 
ſpreta exoleſcunt. He that neglects an 
injury, doth blunt the edge of it. Pro- 
voting words (faith the Son of Syrach, 
EP 5 Eccleſ. 


on Rom. XII. 19. 


Eccleſ.” 28. 12.) are like a coal of fire, 
which if a man blow upon, it will kinale 
the more; but if he ſpit upon it, twill go 
out. 

Beſides; that it will be a means to 
multiply and renew freſh injuries up- 
on us. If we cannot ſtop at the firſt 
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blow, why ſhould we expect that our | 


adyerſary ſhould ſtop at the ſecond ? 
He that will ſtrike when he is not 
provoked, w.ll do ſo much more when 
he is ſmitten again, and ſo we ſhall 
but help to draw the ſaw of contention, 
and multiply ſufferings upon our ſelves, 


by endeavouring to retali:te them up- 


on others, | 
6. Revenge is in it ſelf as great, and 
in many reſpects a much greater ſin, 
than the firſt injury whereby 'tis occa- 
ſioned. Quid refert inter provoc antem 
& provocatam, niſi quod ille prior in ma- 
difference betwixt the provoter and 
revenger is this, That the one is firſt, the 
other ſecond in the miſchief. Et quid re- 
fert primus pecces an ultimus ? And what 
advantage is there for a man to be firſt or 


ſecond in an evil action? It cannot cer- 


tainly be any good argument, that be- 
3 cacuauſe 


ertul de 
Pr tientia. 


Nax deprehenditur, & ille poſterior. All 
the 


De Ira. 
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cauſe ſuch an one ſinned firſt, therefore 
we will ſecond him: Cai dolorem rege- 
rit tantum excuſatius peccat({airhSeneca) 
He that doth revenge, doth ſin as well as 
the other, though he have this excuſe for 
it, that he was firſt provoked to it. And 
yet in another place he faith, Non dau- 
bit avo dicere magis improbum eſſe eum; qui 
illat am ulciſcitur quam qui infert inju+ 
riam. 1 ſhall not doubt to affirm that man 
of the two to be the moſt wicked, who re- 
venges, than he who inflitts an injury. 
Qui replicat multiplicat. Alter principt- 
um malo dedit, alter modum abſtulit. One 
gives a beginning, the other gromth, mul. 
tiplication, continuance, and conſequently 
endeavours to make it without meaſure or 
end. The firſt violates ſome particular 
branch of the Law, but the revenge of 
that wrong doth depoſe the whole 
Law, and puts it out of Office: He that 
hath newly received an injury, and hath 
the ſenſe of it freſh upon his own mind, 
doth thereby better underftand the vex- 
ation and grievouſneſs of it; and there» 
fore for him to deal hardly with others, 
whilſt he hath this ſenfe freſh upon him, 
muſt needs from hence receive an ag- 
gtavation, Qui exemplo peccat, bis ap + 
* 


| on Rom. XII. 19. 


he having immediately before experi- 
mented the defarmity and miſchièf of 
en ig in anothef. 

If it be objected againſt all (his 
which hath begg delivered , thay we 
read ſametimes ia Scripture of good 
mea who are {aid to bee at the (1 ig he 
af vengeance upon others, Pſal. 58. 1 
The rig bteous (ball rejoice when be bach « 
uengeance. And el jr they are ſaid 
ta pray for vengeance, Jer. f. 20. 0 
Lard of Hoſt thi indeef rightepaſiy, let 
me a th g N ar them. 5 


Sr. f ſpeaking of 
OW the 0.4 doing him much 


harm, adds, the Lord reward him acca. - 


ding to his works. And Revel. 6. 10. Tis 
laid, that the ſauls under the Altar do fy 
with a laud voice, [exinz, How long, 0 
Lord, haly and true, doſt thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that awell on the 
earth, Beſides ſeveral imprecations in 
other places. 

To this it may be anſwered : r. That 
as a man may pity men under thoſe ſuf- 
_ 8 Apen bam, f may acknowledge to 

them, ſo he may rejoice at 
wk cufforings as they are accompliſh- 
ments of Divine juſtice, though not as 


Gg 4 they 
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they are revenge for his particular inju- 


ries. ' 2, To {peak unto God that he 
would vindicate us, is but to appeal un- 
to the ſupreme judge that he would do 
us right, to commit our canſe unto him 
that judgeth rightecuſly, as is ſaid of our 
Saviour, 1 Pet. j.. 23. Though this ſhould 


be ia ſuch a manner as may tend to the 


conviction, re formation and forgiveneſs 
of the offending perſon, rather than to 
his ruin and condemaarion ; unleſs it be 
for ſuch extraordinary perſons as have a 
ſpirit of diſcerning, and are able to pe- 
netrate into the true ſtate of men as to 
their implacable incorrigible condition. 
Other perſons ſhould conſider what ſpi- 


rit they are of, as our Saviour tells the 


Diſciples James and John. Every man 
may not call for fire from heaven to de- 
ſtroy others, though Elias did and 
might. 2 | 


The End of the Fourteenth Sermon, 
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Dear!) beloved, Avenge not your ſelves, 


but ratber give place unto Wrath : 
For it is written, Vengeance is mine, 


I'will repay, faith the Lord. 


L Here are theſe three things I 
855 would inſiſt upon in the Ap- 
| plication of this Point, 
1. To examine whether we 
are not guilty of this ſia? 
2. To convince men of the deformi- 
ty and miſchief of it. 


3- To quicken and excite them unto 


a greater degree of watchfulneſ over 


themſelves, in reſpect of the temptati- 
ons to this vice for the future. 
1. To examine whether we our ſelves 


are not guilty of this fin ? There is no 


one 1 wherein the corruption of 
| nature 
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nature is more apt to exert it ſelf, than 


in offences of this kind, as relating to 


that firſt fundamental principle of na- 
ture, which is ſelf preſervation; nor is 
it every ordinary degree of grace and 
virtue that will exempt a man from 
the power of this fin. According to 
that meaſure which there is in any, 


either of impotence, pride, cowardiſe, 


cruelty , narrowneſs of mind, ſel6ſh- 


neſs, in fuch a proportion muſt that 


man be of a vindicative temper. And 
on the other fide, he that is open and 


free in his way of converſe, apt to put 


the beſt conſtruction upon things, to 
take more notice of the virtues and 
kindneſſes of men than of their fail- 
ings, not ſubject to jealouſies and evil 
ſurmiſiags, but of a noble generous 
temper and carriage, lifted up above 
the common level of vulgar minds, in 
ſuch a degree will he be exempted 
from this ſin. 


Bat now becauſe there is à yindigge 
tive anger and indignation againſt o- 
thers, which is our duty, namely, that 
which is againſt offenders; and that eye- 
ry mag is apt to palliate and excuſe his 

own 
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own revengeful temper and carriage by 
pretending this ; therefore I ſhall brief. 
ly ſuggeſt theſe two Rules, whereby 
the truth of it may be diſcovered, whe. 
ther it be a Virtue or Vice, To ex- 
amine wherher, | 

1. Our anger be not more againſt the 
Perſons than the Offences. 

And, 2. whether it be not directed 
more againſt offences as they are in- 
juries to us, than as they are violations 
of the Divine Law. In both which ca- 


ſes we fall under the guilt of this 
ſin. 
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1. We are to examine whether our 


anger be not directed more againſt the 
perſons of offenders than againſt their 
offences. If ſo, tis not the virtue but 
the fin of revenge. And this may be 
known by our readineſs to exert any 
akt of charity towards the offending 

„in pitying and grieving for 
him, and applying the moſt effectual 
means fot his conviction and amend- 
ment. Our Saviour himſelf was an- 
at the ſins of Jeraſalem, and yet 
wept over and bemoaned their de- 


RruRtion. So did David for his ene- 


mies, Fa. 35. 13, 14. . 
[1 
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fick ] put on [achcloth , and humbled my 
/ o with faſting 21 behaved my ſelf 456 
though he had been my friend or brot her; 
I bowed down heavily as one that mourn- 


eth for his mother. 
Oa the other ſide, when we have no 


kind of compaſſion towards them, nor 


chartiy for them, but are continually 
reviling their perions, aggravating their 
faults, adding to and increaſing their 
ſafferiogs, 'tis a ſure ſign this of a vin- 
dicative temper. _ i 


2. We are to examine whether our 
anger be not more directed againſt 
ofences as they are injuries to us, than 
as they are violations of the Divine 
Law. Which will appear by that 
ſenſe which we have of ſuch tranſgreſ- 
fions, wherein we our ſelves are not 
particularly reflected upon, though 
God be thereby highly diſhonoured. 
If in ſuch caſes a man be calm and 
alcogether unconcerned, if he have 
little or no diſpleaſure againſt perſons 
that are highly debauched and vicious, 
nay if. he indulge himſelf in ſuch kin 
of vices , *tis altogether in vain for 
ſuch a man in his puniſhing of offen- 

| der, a 
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ders to pretend to zeal for the uphold- 
ing of Law and Juſtice, and the glory 
of God. Tis a diſguiſe that which 


every one may ſee through. And 


though the puniſhment inflicted by ſuch 
may be righteous , and in it ſelf juſtly 
deſerved, yet as it comes from them 
under theſe qualifications , 'tis not ſo 
much juſtice as revenge. 


2. In the next place we may hence 
be convinced of that deformity and 


miſchief which there is in this ſin. 


There are theſe fix things that do uſu- 
ally accompany it, either as cauſes , 
effets, or properties of it, Folly, Pride, 
Impotence, Cowardiſe, Cruelty, Ingrati- 
tude. | IT 8 


i. Folly : The meditating of revenge 
is ſtiled the reſting or cheriſhing of 
anger in our boſoms. And the Wiſe- 
man tells us, that anger reſteth in the 
boſom of fools, Eccleſ. 7. 9. Tis the 
fool that rageth , Prov. 14. 16. The 
diſcretion of a man will teach him to 
defer his anger, Prov.19.11. And by the 
Rule of Contraries it muſt be his folly 
to precipitate and haſten to revenge. 
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Would not that man be counted ex- 
ceeding fond and imprudent, who if a 
horſe kick him , will think himſelf 
bound to recalcitrate or kick again, or 
to bite the dog by which he is bitten ? 
You will ſay, thoſe creatures want rea- 
Jon, and do not underſtand the injury 
they do. Eo loco ſet tibi quiſquis conſolio 
caret, ſaith Seneca. W hy, ſo perhaps | 
thoſe fooliſh men, by whom you have bt 
unmarily provoked. 

2. Pride: Every little injury will 
ſeem great, where men ſeem great to 
themſelves. *Tis from the opinion and 
conceit which they have of their own 
worth, that they ate apt to aggravate 
every treſpaſs as an high indigaity. 
Fiercenels doth ariſe from Pride. He 
that is puffed up with high imaginati- 


ons of himſelf and of his owa deſerts, 


Robin ſuu s 
Eiſiys, 


Jove dignas concipit tres. Nhat? ſuch 8 
man as be ? of ſo much worth to be ſo 
unworthily uſed by ſuch ad ane? and 
thus (as one well expreſſeth it) as ile 
boar whets and ſharpens his tusks in his 
own foam , ſo doth a proud man excite 
and (ſharpen bis own indiguab ian and re- 
were tn the frothy imagination of tis 
own worth, This is the reaſon why our 
| Savi- 
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Saviour doth join together mee tneſs and 
dowlimeſs, ſelf-dental, and taking up the 
Croſs. 
3. Inpotence, weakneſs , narcownels 
of ſoul, which is apt to make a man 
ſuſpicious, to ſtartle and be provoked 
at every ſhadow. Quo infirmiores co 
mu iratumui. Ferſons that are old, 
Kis, weak, are uſually upon this ac- 
count moſt froward and vindicative. 
Whereas he that hath any true cou- 
rage and greatneſs of mind will think 
it below him ſo much as to take no- 
woe of every little injury. Von eſt mag- 
nus animus quem incurvat injuria. Tits 
not every little blaſt that can ſhake 
im who is of a ſteady and noble cou- 
T*#ge. To be always fretting and ag- 
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pravaring of injuries, formicarum i = 


muſcarum eſt (ſaith Plutarch) belongs 10 
ſuch little impotent creatures as Ants and 
Flies. And to the ſame purpoſe Seneca, 
Paſotli hominis eſt & miferi repetere mor- 
 Hentem. Tis the property f ſmall and 
meun wretoches to be always retaliating. 
Mutes & formice, ſi manum edmoveris, 


ora comvertunt. Imbecilia, fe ladi putaut 


F tunguntur. The more impotent any 
thing is, the more ſuſpicious and vindi- 
| ceative 


9 


* 


cative is it. There are many other ſay- 
ings to this purpole amòngſt the Hea- 
these Writers, I cannot omit that one 
more out of the Satyriſt, Juvenal. Sat. 
A e 


——— Qnippe minuti | 
Semper & infirmi eſt animi exiguique 
| voluptas 
Ultio, cont inus fic collige, quod vindicti 
Nemo magis gaudet quam fæmina, &c. 


I have the rather mentioned ſeveral 


of theſe Szyings out of the Heathen 
Writers in confirmation of what be- 
fore I aſſerted, That revenge is a ſin 


againſt the light of Nature, and that 


the rules of Philoſophy are not in this 


| kind fo defective as ſome have ſug- 
geſted. | a 


4. Cruelty : This naturally follows | 


from the other. The leſs confidence 
any one hath in his own courage , the 
more. rigorous and ſevere mult he be 
in taking the advantages . which he 
hath againſt another. Ultio eſt æſtus 


& fervor animi turbidi, & mentis eſſe- 


rate, Revenge is the æſtuation f an en- 
h = raged 
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s, 


; e, mink. In * bumans SY 1 
| | traut ts a r fo. aVage- 
| + and eri * "Upon Which devot 


Fe dg. that iyit Ws, are of all 
s.the "oft. cruel , becauſe; they 
5 commonly managed by the 80 


fe people ſuch kin of per- 
people, 5 5 


8 8 1 e 
0 | is fers 


cruel. . AIT 
4445 Conspalek; = 
alla ual concommitarit of the. 5 her. 
is max. natural to wen than 
8 make themſelves the role and 


meaſure whereby to judge of other. | 


god. therefore it cannot be but that 
uch... perſons müſt be very 1 
ous. and, timerous towards all 
as, are above them, out 0 an appre- 
ion of. \ what they themſelves 
would do upon the like advantage. 
"Such. perſons * as are uſually "molt 
. in aſſer Ace a. Cauſe when it 
prevatled., are uſually leaſt ler; 
* le of , Courageous \ in vindi 
ting of it whe. it is low. Dirie 
deſberationi promi „ 4 % vidert_vialt 


fortitudo: I puts on "the © aifeniſe of 


l and courage „ which ban ict 
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it proceeds from no ht 
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" difhbnonr ;,"but 
T4 xground tha 
timerouſneſs and deſpair, All kind 
of Inſolence aud Vran ny Whatſ6: 


ever being founded upon Tear and c. 


ardice. 


6. Togratitude : The very Can? un 
worthy temper and baſe principle 
Which makes revenge ſeem an eaſt, 
will make thanks ſeem a burden. 


That Which aggravates iojuries will 
| di migſh kindneſles. He who is rea 


* 3 


to 1 iige* every wrong ittolerable 
2 be apt 0 eſteem eyery favour: a hi 
c t. 2 of 1. i 
Add to a this, that tis à fin 
which, will indiſpoſe a man for tlie 
duties of piety „render our fervices 
unacceptable , „put us into an Inca- 
pacity of having our ſins forgiven, 
for; ſo much as expecting or praying 
rit. 
Beſides that” it will fender A man 
feared and hated: of all kind of p 
{ons whatſoever , as bein 


panied with 4 trait ö fick Vile 


concommitants, as 1 Have before men- 


tioned. He who wr „ 'Yoth 
thereby threaten all ho 8 he Hath 
| power 


power to hurt. And tis too true a ſay- 

ing, Oderunt quem metuunt, Men hate 

thoſe whom they fear. 
But amongſt all others this vice is 

more eſpecially hateful in four ſorts of 
people (as a certain Author hath obſer- Robinſon's 
ved. n nen one en Eſſays. 


F 29998, O13P9 » G4 
I. Ia men of power and anthority ; _ 

" . - * . i 
whoſe proper office it is in a legal regu- 


lar way, to execute wrath upon evil- 
doers, and ro vindicate others from in- 
jury. If they become guilty in this 
kind themſelves, they commit murder 
with the ſword of Juſtice; they tranſ- 
form themſelves from Gods to De- 
= and become -wickedneſſes in hig h 
Daus 319017, 52. 0) C238 ee N 


2. Ia ſuch perſons as have been obli- 
ged by acts of kindneſs and friendſhip, 
which adds a peculiar aggravation to 
revengeful injurious dealing. Had it 
been an enemy that had 'reproached me, 
then TI conld have born it; or i he that 
| hated me, had lifted up himſelf againſt 
me, I would have hid my ſelf from him: 
But it was thou, my friend, and my acquaint- 
ance, P/al. 55. 12 13. in > | 
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1. Profeſſors. of Religion; who are 


under the higheſt obligations and re- 
ſtraints from offending in this kind, 
Gen. 20. 11. when Abraham came to 


a place where the fear of God mas nor, 
there was no kind of injurious} dealing 
but he thought he might expect from 

them; but to meet with this from ſuch 


as make profeſſion of Relition \, muſt 
needs have in it this aggravation of a 
ſurprizal and diſappointment, as being 
ſo directly againſt the principles they 
pretend ,, en 


4 ©» +1 4 a | 
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44. Such as. are Por, Prov." 28. 3. 


A poor man that oppreſſeth,\is lite as ſmerp- 
ing rain which leaveth no foo. Such an 
one is moſt like to be violent and ra 
cious , becauſe of his neceſſities. An 
yet *tis directly againſt his intereſt , as 
being moſt liable to ſuffer by ſuch deab 
ing himſelf. 8 508 eb > | e. 


| wr bet : | 1 1115 ff 

s. To which I may add a / 
ſort , aamely, ſuch as have but late» 
iy received any ſignal. deliverance - 
or mercy themſelves, to whom their 
Lord hath: freely remitted ten thou. 
ſand Talents, for them immediately 
after 


2 


* 


on Rom. XII. 19. 


in it a great unworthineſs and incon- 
gruity. Such as have but lately experi- 
mented what a ſuffering condition is, 
and can tell with what inward vexation 


and regret of mind they were affected 


at the hard revengeful dealing of others 
towards them ; for ſuch men to en- 
deavour to bring others into the ſame 


ſtate, the evil whereof they have ſo 


lately taſted, hath in it a peculiar aggra- 
vation. AED 


4% 
after to be rigorous with their fellow ſer- 
wants in exacting an hundred pence, hath 


3. The third and laſt particular 


to be inſiſted upon, is to quicken 


and excite men unto a greater de- 


gree of watchfulneſs over them» 


ſelves in reſpect of the temptations 
to this vice for the future. I have 
urged ſeveral arguments to this purpole 
already. To which I ſhall add ſome 


few other Conſiderations by way of 


o 


Motive. 


1. To be ready to pardon and for- 
get injuries is an argument of gene- 
roſit y and greatneſs of mind, Prov. 16, 
32. He that is ſlow to anger, is better 
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than the mighty ; and he that ruleth 


his own ſpirit, than he that takes 4 


City, Tis one of the properties 
whereby the Philoſopher doth de- 
{cribe a magnanimous generous man 


penaniluyS, & ui N, e n- 


, that he is not any deep reſenter of 
injuries, nor is he vindicative of them. 
I is from the ſame root that a Man is 
made benign and grateful to friends, 


which renders him gentle and exo- 


rable towards enemies. And though 
it be a noble generous thing to con- 
tend in benefits, not to be outdone 


in kindneſſes; yet not ſo in inju- 


ries. Illic vinci turpe eſt, hic vincere. 


That man hath the greateſt mind 


who can ſubdue his enemies by ſuf- 
fering and forgiving , and thoſe are 
the moſt ingenuous conqueſts which 
are made over the minds and affe- 


Ctions of men by kindneſs. Accor- 
ding to that old Motto, Nobile vin- 


cendi genus patientia. Nothing ren- 
ders a man more venerable and a- 
miable than this readineſs to forgive. 
As for ſuch Caſes wherein 'tis not 


{afe to pardon, there the exaCting 


of due puniſhment is not * 
ut 


of 


but juſt ſeverity, and a political ver- 
vg ; but when there is no ſuch pubs 
ick danger, when there may be any 
hopes of winning and obliging men 
by kindneſs, tis not then only leſs 


profitable, but likewiſe leſs glorious 
to purſue them with puniſhments. 
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How do we reverence the memories, 
and riſe up at the mention of the 


names of ſuch perſons as have in for- 
mer ages been famous for their Clemency 


and Indulgence ? Camillus, Ariſtides, 
Socrates , and Ceſar, of whom *'tis 


ſaid, that he was in Ulciſcendo leniſſi: in, 


mus, apt to forget nothing ſo much as 
injuries. And Czcer?, no great lover or 
flatterer of him, tells him, Wil habit 
nec fortuna tua majus, quam ut poſſis, 
nec natura tua melins, quam ut velis, 
conſervare quamplurimos. That herein 
did conſiſt the true greatneſs of his for- 


tone, that he was able, and theigoodneſs 


of his nature that he was willing to ſhew 


favour to his Adverſaries. And on 


the other ſide, with what horrour and 
averſation do we think of {auch as 
have been full of fierceneſs and imma» 
nity ? 


Hh 4 = 2. A 
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2. A Second particular I would ſug- 
. geſt, is, That we would conſider what 
difference there ſ is betwixt the advan- 
tages to be acquired by Revenging and 
Pardoning of Injuries. 
| By occaſioning ſome hurt and 
damage to an Adverſary, we may 
procure ſome ſatisfa ion to our own 
private particular paſſions. But on the 
other ſide, his proſperity and vertue 
will redound to the publick advan- 
tage. 
The pleaſure of revenge is but ſhort 
and momentany ; that which ariſeth 
from the conſcience of honeſt and 
worthy actions, is laſting and perma- 
nent. 
By revenge a tnan is but even with 
his enemy, but by pardoning he is ſupe- 
rior to him. | 
He that ſuffers injury, is but aſſault- 
| ed ; bur he that ſtudies revenge is over- 
| come. Be not overcome of evil. 
3 Men are very averſe from yield- 
ing to their Adverſaries ; but he that 
| hath a revengeful mind, doth that 
| which is much worſe, he gives place 
| to the Devil, Epheſ. 4. 27. who may 
_ | be laid to ſubdue us when he doth 


by 
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on Rom. XII. 19. 
by his inſtruments provoke us td this 
in. . EY 1 + 

By revenge we may perhaps en- 
damage our adverſaries eſtate or body, 
but we do withal thereby hurt our own 
fouls ; whereas by pardoning and re- 
lieving him we do that which will 


be advantageous both to him and our 


ſelves. >. 

'Tis made a queſtion - among(t 
' ſome, Which is moſt eligible , whe- 
ther to have one frind more, or one 
enemy leſs> Whether to add to our 
help, or ſubſtra& from our oppoſition ? 
But without all ſcruple it muſt needs 
be more deſirable, to effect both theſe, 


namely, both to get one friend more, and 


one enemy leſs. Which can only 
be done by ſubduing them with kind- 
neſs. ee 

z. Though this be a duty always 
ſeaſonable as to the habit, yet it is 
more particularly neceſſary. as to 


our exerting the acts of it when we 
approach before God in any ſolemn 


duty. 
The duty of Prayer, men muſt 
2. Os 


Hearing 


5 


lif - up holy hands without wrath, 1 Tim. 
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Hearing the word, receive with meekneſs 
the ingrafted word, Jam. 1. 224. 

Particularly e Lard's Supper, 
which is therefore tiled a Com- 


munion , becauſe of that mutual 


love and agreement which it ſuppo- 
ſeth amongſt thoſe that partake of 
it. There was a ſtri prohibition 
of Leaven in the celebrating of the 


| Paſſover, and what was thereby fig- 


nified the Apoſtle may inform us, 
where he ſpeaks of the leaven of 
malice and revenge, 1 Cor. 5. 8. Mat. 


5. 23. 1f thou bring thy gift to the 


altar, and there remembreſt that thy 
brother hath ought againſt thee; leave 
there thy gift, and go, firſt be reconciled 
to him, Though Sacrifices and Ob- 
lations were a duty of the firſt Table, 
and one of the principal parts of 
Religion; yet without this fraternal 
love and forbearance, it will not be 
acceptable. And 'tis in vain for men 
to pretend to acts of Piety, who are 
negligent in duties of Charity; and 
God will have this kind of mercy ra- 
ther than ſacrifice, The Apaſtle tells 


us, that the giving of alms is a ſa» 


erifice of a ſweet ſmelling ſavour, P 17 
er . 4s I £ 
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4. 18. And yet in another place he 
tells us, that though a man ſhould 
give all his goods to feed the poor, yet 1 Cor. 13. 
wit hont this charity it would profit him 
nothing. So neceſſary is this to the 
rendring of our perſons and ſervices 
acceptable. 

For the better obſervance of our du- 
ty in this particular, be pleaſed to take 
notice of theſe few Directions. 

I. Labour to ſee the hand of Pro- 
vidence in every evil that befals you ; 
this will take us off from revengeful 
thoughts againſt the inſtruments of 
our ſufferings. This was that which 
made Job ſo patient, Job 1. 21. his 
aſcribing the Paoſſes he had by the 
Sabeans and Chaldeans to God's Pro- 
vidence. And ſo David when Shimei 2 Sam 16. 
railed at him, pacified himſelf with 
this conſideration, The Lord hath bid 
him. 

2. Labour to get a true ſenſe of 
your own fins and great unworthi- 
neſs. Where fins lye heavy, injuries 
will lye light. The more humble 
any man is, the leſs revengeful will 


he be. 


3, Be 


_— mw 
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z. Be very cautious to prevent the 
riſing, or however to ſuppreſs the 
growth of anger, Let wot the Sun go 
down po it. That which is but 4 
ger when we go to bed, may riſe up 

- malice. po) fo 
4. Conſider, that there are no 
kind of injurious perſons but upon 
cool deliberate thoughts we may 
ftiad ſufficient reaſon not to revenge 
Sen. d: tra, Our {elves upon. Aut porentior , aut 
' imbecillior, laſit : ſi imbecillior , parce 
ili; ſi potentior , tibi. If he be much 
your inferior, ſpare him out of chari« 
ty and generoſity ; if more potent, ſpare 
your ſelf ont of wiſdom. Is he a pro- 
enemy ? he doth but according 
ro his kind. Have we deſerved it 
from him ? he gives us but our due, 
Is he a good man? we ſhould for- 
give him becauſe God doth, Is he a 
wicked perſon ? we may well for- 
bear him , conſidering that dreadful 
vengeance he is is expoled to from God, 
both for that and all his other ſins. Is 
he a friend? we ſhould the rather ſub- 
mit to ſome. injuries, becauſe we 
have received former kindneſſes from 


him. » 
1 It 


bn Rom. XII. 19. 


It was à deſperate ſpeech that of 
Coſ ut Duke of N 7 h we 
read that we are commanded to forgive 
eur \ememics ; yet we wo where read that 
we are commanded to forgive our 
Friends, Whereas this follows d majo- 
ri, if enemies, much more friends; 
for that 3 whereby Job did 
humble and appeaſe all ' impatient 
thoughts, Shall we receive good from their 
hands, and ſhall me not receive evil! So 
that 1 ſay, there is no kind of provoca- 
tion we can meet with, but may afford 
ſome ground or occaſion for our forgi- 
ving of it. Wenn 
I Þ could not think of any fitter ſub- 
jets with which to take my leave of 
this place, than thoſe that I have been 
lately inſiſting upon, concernia 
Gentleneſs and Moderation , mutua 
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forbear ance and forgiveneſs of one ano- 


ther; which are ſo univerſally ſea- 
ſonable for all times and places, of 
ſuch general advantage both as to 


publick and private welfare, ſo pe · 
culiarly NA the main drift and 


ſpirit of the Goſpel. And 1 ſhould 
eſteem it for a very great happineſs 
and ſucceſs, if I might be any ways 
inſtrumental to emancipate the _ 

| 0 
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of men from thoſe narrow and fierce 
principles whereby they are ſo eaſily 
apt to be provoked to keenneſs and ſeue- 
rity one againſt another, to the diſtur- 
bance of Society, and the taking men | 
off from the quiet —_ comfort 1 their 
conditions.. 
TheScripture tells EIS this ver- 
tue which I have now: been exh 
unto, that muſt render us perfect, ar 0wr | 
Heavenly Father is perfect; that mult 
raiſe us up unto the higheſt and neareſt 
reſemblance unto the Deity; that muſt 
promote our inward comfort, and our 
outward peace. And therefore I can. 
1 not more fitly ſhut up all, than with 
that Valediction of the poſtles with 
| which he concludes his ED to 
the C een 0-2 Jof | 


2 Cor. 13. F * Beedbrews: , e Be _ 


iu. feb, be of guod comfort, be of one mind, 
live in peace, and oy ou Li ee w_ 


(7g be: with 2 
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Dr. John Wilkins, Lord Biſhop of Che- 


ſter. To which is added, A Sermon 
Preach'd at his Funeral, by William 


Liiyd, D. D. Dean of Bangor, and Chap. 
lin in Ordinary to His I * 
Fourth Edition. 
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